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AUGUST, 1916 


¥ 
She Wew Cosmopolitan 


EPTEMBER COSMOPOLITAN will have a new shape. 
We have changed the form but made it CosMOREpolitan 
than ever. 

Already the greatest magazine—now the largest, too. 

It wasn't possible to improve the standard—we had to make it 
bigger to make it better. 

Hitherto, lack of room used to force us to leave out a few star con- 
tributors every now and then, but, beginning next month, they'll all 
shine regularly in the enlarged firmament. 

A bigger page offers a better stage for author and artist. 

There's an opportunity. to do stunning things with pictures. There's 
abundant chance for bold, sweeping compositions. And all the re- 
sources of the reproductive arts have been brought into play to inter- 
pret adequately the big work of America's first illustrators. 

Cosmopolitan has been thoroughly redressed. We haven't merely 
added a few more stories; we ‘ve rebuilt i it outright. 

Paper-maker, engraver, and printer have pooled their knowledge 
to craft the comeliest periodical of all—a sturdy, graceful volume, with 
spacious, generously margined leaves, a square edge, and a flexible 
book-back so that the pages lie flat wherever opened. 

The dimensions are distinctive and practical—twelve inches long, 
eight and a half inches wide, and half an inch thick—not an ungainly, 
flappy affair, but an exceedingly’ comfortable format, very casy on the 
hand and eye, this new standard size.* 

The new Cosmopolitan will cost more to manufacture than even the 
first edition of a cloth-bound novel. 

But the price stays the same. You still pay fifteen cents per copy 
and get a magazine and a half. Think of i it, the equivalent cf six extra 
magazines a year for nothing! 

Of course there's a reason: We want another million sub- 
scribers—and the only way we know to reach two million circulation 
is to make a magazine which will deserve and command the increase. 

Here's a table of contents, characteristic of forthcoming Cosmo- 
politans! Here's a list of contributors such as never appeared before 
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*See comparative facsimiles, advertising page 92 
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at one time on one title-page! Here's a package of literary radium 
for September—for fifteen cents! 








! 


Robert W. Chambers 


Jack London 


Maurice Maeterlinck 
Booth Tarkington 


George Ade 


Gouverneur Morris 
Samuel Merwin 


Arthur B. Reeve 
George Randolph Chester 


Owen Johnson 
Elinor Glyn 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Edgar Lee Masters 
Herbert Kaufman 
Daniel Frohman 
Harrison Fisher 


André Castaigne 
Howard Chandler Christy 


John T. McCutcheon 


The opening instalment of The 
Dark Star 


A new Chambers story with all 
the old Chambers charm 

All the d‘Artagnan of him, all the 
troubadour, all the whimsicality and 
fantastic charm of the rainbow 
painter, the sword-singer, the jug- 
gler of thistle-down, have crept into 
this tale that tried to be a melo- 
drama and just couldn't help filling 
itself with star-music and the lilt 
o dreams 
Special article—-My Hawaiian 

loha 


Essay—The Will of Earth 


Short story—A Penrod adven- 
ture 


Short story—The Fable of the 
Kittenish Superanns 


Short story—The Hoard 


Short story—Some China and 
wo Bulls 


Short story— The Love-Meter 


Short story—The Uncertain 
Fox-Chase 


Serial—The Woman Gives 


Serial—The Career of Kathe- 
rine Bush 


Poem—The Superwoman 
Poem—Portrait of a Woman 
Editorial 

The Life of Charles Frohman 


Cover-Design—and II]lustrations 


for The Hoard 


Illustrations for The Career of 
Katherine Bush 


Illustrations for The Woman 
Gives 


Illustrations for Ade’s Fable 


Regular subscribers are naturally provided for; but folks who 
expect the newsdealer to have September numbers on hand after 
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“For heaven's 

sake.” cried Percy 

Totten, “give me some 

hope! You wonder! You roses!” 


Al Lountiful 


CPFOTGIVENCSS 


Dy CGouwerneur Silorris 
Mlustrated by J.D.Skidmore 


IOGENES had a lantern, 
and he went through life 
looking for an honest man. 
I bought me an electric torch, 

and I am still trying to find some indi- 
vidual who has no particular, pet private 
scheme for deracinating and destroying, 
root and branch, all those evils to which 
the climate of this world is so invigorating. 
The glim of my torch is already pretty 
well doused, but I am still hunting. No 
use to look in a mirror. 

One man would abolish drink, another 
money. This woman would vote; that 
woman would drown the god of Love in a 
prophylactic pool of eugenics. One fad has 
to do with the inalienable right of children 
not to be born. 

Harriet was a young woman of fixed prin- 
ciples. She and her brothers and sisters and 
her father and mother had always had to 
pinch and go without things. And, very 
early in life, Harriet determined that, when 


she grew up and married, she would discon- 
tinue the family tradition of too many 
mouths and too little broth. Even when she 
was quite a little girl, she avoided the big 
flying-cage in the Bronx Zoo because 
there were storks in it. To this day, 
she can hardly bear the sight of a cabbage 
patch. 

She went to a college, where inexperienced 
young women discussed, with finite under- 
standing, subjects which even octogenarians 
don’t understand, and she intended, after 
her graduation, to remain on at the institu- 
tion as a teacher of economics. It wasn’t 
that she wanted to be a teacher; rather 
that she had to be unless some man came 
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along and married her and took care of her. 
Percy Totten did just that. 

He actually was a teacher of economics. 
But he eked out his slender income by writ- 
ing very useful and uneconomical fiction 
under an assumed name. So he could afford 
tomarry. But he didn’t want to. He liked 

to think of himself as a_ cold- 
blooded fish, who, by dint of 
coldness, ambition, and 
scientifically in- 
vested savings, 
would one day be 
famous and rich. 
His favorite lines 

were: 
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Down to Gehenna and up to the Throne, 
He travels fastest who travels alone. 


But the best laid plans, etc., etc., and, un- 
fortunately for Percy Totten’s plans, he was 
neither cold nor a fish. As for his tempera- 
ture, it was ninety-eight and three-fifths, 
just like anybody else’s, and, as for being a 
fish, he had never even learned to swim. 
And, anyway, men are safer than fish to 
make a success in this world. Imagine the 
feelings of a newly wed shad, and one not 
overblessed with worldly goods, on being 
told that his wife had just presented him 
with thirty million babies! 

One day, after his lecture was over and 
the young ladies were out of the lecture- 
room, Harriet marched up to his desk and 
asked him for some further explanation of 
the Law of Diminishing Returns. He gave 
her that explanation, and, as she thanked 
him and turned and went, he gave her, in 
addition, a long, lingering look. The win- 
dows were wide open. You could feel that 
it was early June; you could hear it; you 
could smell it. 

Frigidly ambitious Percy Totten poked 
his head out of a convenient window and 
admired the top of her shiny brown head as 

she passed beneath. His eyes, which 
- had extraordinarily good power of 
vision, followed her across the 

campus; and when she turned the 

corner of the library and van- 

ished from sight, his imagination 

continued to follow her. 

Extraordinary! Twice a 

week, autumn, winter, and 

spring, she had sat at 

his feet for to learn. 

Yet it was not until 

this early June day 

that he had everseen her. 

He gathered up his 

papers, and left the room, 
murmuring to himself, 
“Friday—ten A. M.” 
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YEARS 
passed, 

ages, eons 

of time, and 

atlastit was 

Friday and 

tena.M. The 

division filed 

into thelecture- 

room for the 
second time 

that week, and 

she filed in 
neither first 

nor last, bare- 
headed, the 

black loops of 

a pussy-cat 

bow standing 

out at either 

side of her 

head, andshe wore 

a white-duck skirt 
and a loosely meshed 
mauve sweater, and 
she and another girl 
had the giggles, and 
were not able to 
straighten their pretty 

faces until Instructor Totten 

had rapped sharply upon his 

desk for the second time. 

He had an agreeable voice, and he was 
not unpopular in the college. The 
young women listened to him, took 
notes of what he said, and remarked to 
themselves that he had nice eyes and 
more color than usual. As the hour 
drew to its close, however, his habituai 
calm yielded to a manner slightly jerky 
and nervous. His eyes wandered, and most 
frequently came to rest on the big clock 
at the back of the room. 

The lecture came to a sudden full stop. 
Simultaneously, the lecturer’s eyes sought 
Harriet’s, and, with the gesture of onemaking 
either a free gift or a willing loan, his right 
hand extended toward heraslim brown book. 

With two fingers of her left hand, Harriet 
touched the junction of her collar-bones. 
At the same time she lifted both her eye- 
brows, and though she made no sound, it 
must have been obvious to a close observer 
that her lips went through the motions of 
saying, “Forme?” ~~ 
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His eyes rollowed her across the campus 


Instructor Totten nodded, and, for a fleet- 
ing moment, displayed the business of six- 
teen fine white teeth. Then he leaped 
lightly down from his platform and stepped 
briskly toward her. 

“‘T have been so interested to learn,” he 
said, “that you intend to teach economics 
after your graduation. But why didn’t you 
tell me? I’m sure I could have helped you. 
Would you care to do any outside work? 
Have you time?” 
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“You're awfully good,” said Harriet. 

“T want you to read this little book,” he 
said. “It’sa multum in parvo. It’s just out. 
Next year, I shall use it as one of the regular 
text-books. It says so many things so 
quickly and with such extraordinary illu- 
mination.” 

“Are you in a hurry for it? Will next 
Tuesday do?”’ 

“Perfectly,” he said. 

She thanked him a thousand times, and 
he accompanied her to the door of the room. 

“By the way,” he said; “it’s none of my 
business, but do you want to teach, or must 
you?” . 

“T must,” she said, “unless—’’ she 
checked herself with energy. To have fin- 
ished her thought would have been very 
embarrassing. It was a thought always to 
be found somewhere in her mind, and a rea- 
sonably sensible thought, too, but not one 
to be casually flaunted aloud. 

“Don’t tell me if you don’t want to,” he 
said, ‘but I might be able to help.” 

Harriet’s thought some time took this 
carelessly phrased form: “If no one ever 
marries me—and I don’t see why they 
should—I’ll have to earn a living by teach- 
ing.” 

She blushed and said, 
“Tt’s just a question of economics—not 
political, but domestic.” 

His face became at once serious and con- 
cerned. 

“You don’t want to teach, do you?”’ he 
said. “It’s going to be something of a trag- 
edy. What a pity!” 

“Oh,” she said, “if I’m any good at all, 
I shan’t let it be a tragedy, shall I?” 

“No,” he said—and the tone of his voice 
had an admiring and soothing quality—“I 
don’t believe you will. But there is an 
alternative.” 

“Why, yes; I suppose so—obviously.” 

And the alternative was obvious. She 
was staunchly made, beautifully colored, 
disturbingly good-looking. Her skin, eyes, 
and teeth challenged the closest inspection. 

“I’m one of a very large family,” she 
went on. “Father has had to put up capital 
to send me through college. There are so 
many of us that we’re really as poor as 
church mice. And none of the boys have 
done very well yet.” 

“T never can understand,” said Totten, 
“why a man has a big family when he hasn’t 
big money. Of course it’s none of my busi- 
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ness, but having given my best years to the 
study of economics—”’ 

“T’d rather work in a treadmill,’ said 
Harriet warmly, ‘“‘than live the life poor 
mother has had to lead, always skimping 
and calculating and eating her heart out 
because all we children couldn’t always have 
all the things we not only wanted but 
needed. Thanks ever so much for the book. 
I'll return it to you Tuesday.” 

She went, and his eyes followed her, and 
he murmured, 

“Tuesday—ten A. M.” 

But, although many eons passed, he did 
not have to wait until Tuesday. Monday 
afternoon interrupted the interminable 
passing of time. 

Upon that bright-blue, rose-scented day, 
President and Mrs. Squawker received the 
faculty and the members of the graduating 
class in a blue-and-white-striped marquee 
tent, set up for the occasion upon the spa- 
cious lawn of the presidential mansion, and 
gave them tea and lemonade and ice-cream 
and cakes. ; 

The lawn sloped down to the river. A 
summer-house, almost hidden from vulgar 
eyes by lilac trees, had been built out over 
the water. It stood to its knees on six 
slender legs. It was shaped like a beehive. 
It was made of green slats and pink roses. 
Crossing this eminence, an obese wooden 
Cupid, painted white, stood on one fat foot 
and aimed a gilded arrow. The fact that he 
had lost his bow made him look rather silly. 

From the marquee, by a path that twisted 
among old shrubs and beds of June flowers, 
they strolled, eating ice-cream. 

“T’ve done nothing,” said Percy Totten, 
“but think about what you told me the 
other day.” 

“T am afraid there’s no way out for me,” 
said she. 

“Ves,” he said; “there isa way. Let me 
take that plate.”’ 

He put the two plates behind him on the 
table. 

“Yes?” 

“You could marry.” 

Above them and around them hundreds 
of bees hummed over the roses. She turned 
toward him, coolly enough, and said: 

“The men I know are poor as Job. I’m 
not going to be crushed down the way my 
mother has been.” ' 

“Some of the men you know,” he said, 
“are perhaps not as poor as you think,”’ and 
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She and another girl had the giggles, and were not able to straighten their pretty faces unti: 
Instructor Totten had rapped sharply upon his desk for the second time 
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he added timidly, “Visitors don’t come 
unless they are invited.” 

She did not at once catch his meaning. 

“There are ways,”’ he said, looking down 
at his swinging feet and trying to feel casual. 

The color mounted slowly and completely 
from her throat to her forehead. 

“For instance,” he said, “my salary is 
twenty-five hundred a year. Last year, by 
working outside—writing things—I was 
able to increase it to nearly six thousand. 
I might do better another year. Of course 
I’d have to work very hard.” 

“What a lot of money! How wonderful 
of you!” she said. 

“Tt’s not a lot of money. But—” Now 
he lifted his head and looked at her. “It’s 
enough,” he finished; “because I only 
want you.” 

At this moment, two of Harriet’s class- 
mates discovered the summer-house, rushed 
in to take possession, and, finding it ro- 
mantically occupied, rushed even more 
swiftly out, honking as they fled, and irre- 
pressibly giggling. 

“Gumps!” said Percy Totten. 

It was his first departure from profes- 
sional diction. They stood now facing each 
other. Both were red in the face; both were 
frightened. 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried Percy Totten, 
“give me some hope! You wonder! You 
roses! I want you—you—nothing in the 
world or under it or over it but you!”’ 

Her red color had changed to cream, the 
cream to white. In the subdued light, the 
pupils of her eyes were enormous. He saw 
himself in them; she saw herself in the 
pupils of his. The palms of his hands 
closed upon her shoulders and pressed hard. 
Then he began to draw her toward him, and 
she made no resistance whatever. Upon 
her pale face he let loose a storm of kisses. 

And, suddenly, he felt her lips moving 
against his; and the wonder, yes, and the 
pathos of that shook him so that his arms 
that were about her loosened. And _ his 
passion changed in a twinkle to a brother’s 
yearning, to a priest’s pity. 

It was enough now that one arm should 
lie lightly about her waist, and that cheek 
should brush cheek. 

Once more they sat on the table, their 
feet swinging clear. And he told her how 
good he would be to her, and how gentle. 
And they kissed each other, and said that 
they would live for each other. 


Thereafter, mingled with words - and 
touches that caressed, he unfolded the fu- 
ture as they should live it. Not always, 
heart’s darling, should they live narrowly in 
a college town—was it a rose of Araby or 
wasn’t it? They would live nicely, but they 
would save, and, with his knowledge of 
finance, sweeter than frankincense, they 
would wax rich, and if he couldn’t have all 
of her—why, her little finger ought to suf- 
fice such an ordinary, undeserving son of 
Adam as Percy Totten, and her shouldn’t 
ever, ever have to teach economics, so her 
shouldn’t, etc., etc. 

But, after a while, they had to agree that 
if they stayed in that summer-house for- 
ever and ever, they’d get talked about, and 
so, after hugging and kissing and pawing 
each other as if they were about to be 
parted forever and ever, they turned to go. 
And then he simply had to take her in his 
arms just once more. 

“Darling,” he said, “you shan’t have a 
care or a worry. We are going to suffice to 
each other absolutely. I know it. At our 
dining-table there’ll never be more than two 
regular seats. Considering everything, we’d 
be stupid and foolish ifi——” 


Have I said that the light in the summer- 
house was dappled sunlight and shadow? 
It was. Now it was all shadow. A little 
cloud had hidden the face of the sun. It was 
as if Nature were trying to hint that the 
agreement those two young people were 
entering upon so lightly and so selfishly 


might turn out to be a shadowy business, 


after all. 

But perhaps Nature wasn’t hinting. The 
old girl had received a slap in the face, and 
she had accepted it at its face value. Aslap 
in the face is a challenge—a challenge to 
fight. She followed that young couple 
with her ancient immortal eyes, and she 
said: 

“Humph! Selfish—and self-willed if you 
like, but also vigorous, deep-chested, and 
human. J’m not afraid of ’em!” 

That night, when Mrs. Squawker counted 
her ice-cream plates, there were two missing. 
Without wasting a moment’s time, she 
complained of this to President Squawker. 

“ Look in the summer-house,”’ he drawled. 
“After one of your lawn-parties, there are 
always two missing plates in the summer- 
house. It’s a custom. I only hope that 
some day it won’t develop into a scandal.” 
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“A scandal!” cried the horrified Mrs. 
Squawker. 

“Suppose that, in addition to the missing 
plates, you should find an extra—saucer?”’ 
twinkled the erudite but spicy old man. 
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IN a delicious little house on the hill, the 
young Percy Tottens led a delicious life. 
He was the envy of half the faculty, and she 
was the envy of all the young women who 
attended his lectures. Now that he was 
happily married and his motives could not 
by any possibility be impugned, Totten in- 
fused into his talks on economics a facetious 
worldliness with hints of daring which en- 
raptured his audiences. He became very 
human indeed, and very accessible. His 
pupils adored him. He was very happy. 
He and Harriet loved each other almost as 
romantically as if they hadn’t been mar- 
ried; and, in spite of the delicious little 
house and the delicious little garden in front 
of it and the delicious little meals which 
they always had for themselves and some- 


times shared with their friends, in spite of . 


Percy’s excellent cigars and Harriet’s 
charming gowns, in spite of everything, they 
saved money. 

But they were a reticent couple, and 
shared their scheme of life with none of their 
intimates. Nobody knew how ambitious 
they were. Nobody knew why they were 
childless. And, indeed, when their married 
life was in its third year, people began 
to be sorry for them. 

Women confided to their husbands that 
poor, sweet Harriet Totten would give 
anything for a baby; and wasn’t it too bad, 
etc., etc.? But Harriet, give her credit, had 
never made any such statement. She 
couldn’t help looking a little sad sometimes 
(who can?), and it was these looks and the 
imagination of her beholders which bred the 
rumors. She was absolutely contented to 
do without children. So was he. As time 
passed, this peculiar contentment grew upon 
them. And it wasn’t entirely because they 
were worldly and heartless to all things 
except each other; it was simply because 
they didn’t know any better. 

As for old Nature, who had been chal- 
lenged to mortal combat, she said nothing 
and abode her time. 

For Percy Totten’s stories there was a 
continued and slowly increasing demand. 
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They were sound, workmanlike, and de- 
pendable. If he had had a little more 
imagination and a little less common sense, 
or if his desire to amuse had been greater 
than his desire to instruct, he would have 
been a magazine favorite. But, at any 
rate, his price climbed, and during the 
third year of his marriage he added to 
his salary, now three thousand per an- 
num, a little more than five thousand dol- 
lars. So, in every worldly sense, he and 
Harriet were on their way up. In another 
ten years, if they had no setbacks, they 
would be independent. 

Unfortunately, or fortunetely, during the 
next year, Nature, who had been waiting for 
the chance, gave them such a setback. 

Percy Totten came home one afternoon 
complaining of his first headache. He 
stayed at home for three months, and cost 
himself much good money in trained nurses 
and doctors’ bills. Also, he lost a good deal 
of hair about the temples, and, in the gen- 
eral constitutional setback, his- eyes were 
slightly involved. How he contracted 
typhoid is unknown; and although it was a 
satisfaction to decide on just when he had 
contracted it, it wasn’t a great satisfaction. 
It didn’t pay any bills. It didn’t make him 
feel like doing any extra work. He had con- 
tracted it, of course during-a series of lec- 
tures which he had delivered in the slums 
of New York on “Domestic Economy and 
Birth-Control.” It’s almost always so. 
You try to do some real good in the world, 
such as telling other people how to live, and 
you get punished for it. 

Sick, worried men are self-centered. Dur- 
ing his convalescence, Percy Totten hardly 
noticed that Harriet was not herself, that 
she was pale and had circles under her eyes, 
that her appetite was finicky, and that she 
had developed a passion for stewed prunes. 
He did not notice these things until he him- 
self was once more a well man. Then he 
noticed, and they worried him. And the 
more she made light of them, the more he 
worried. 

He resumed his lectures at the university. 
The students rose to their feet and cheered 
when he entered the recitation-room. He 
came home tired, but deeply moved. 

“T got through all right,” he told Har- 
riet. ‘I stood for the whole hour. I’m 
quite proud of myself. But the lectures are 
going to be all I can manage for six months 
or so. I mustn’t take any chances with my 








“I haven't dared tell you,” she sobbed; “you were so worried. And I've got to now. I wish I were dead™ 
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eyes. The doctor saysso. We'll have to be 
economical.” 

Her eyes, usually so straightforward and 
frank, shifted. She took a short breath, 
like a gasp. Then, suddenly, she knelt by 
her husband’s chair and hid her face 
against him and began to sob. 

“T haven’t dared tell you,” she sobbed; 
“you were so worried. And I’ve got to now. 
I wish I were dead.” 

“Harriet, look at me! There’s something 
serious the matter with you!” 

His thoughts ran wildly to cancer and 
consumption. He was frightened, like a 
man in a nightmare. 

But cancer is unnatural and consumption 
is unnatural, and that which ailed Harriet 
was as natural as sunrise and moonlight. 

At last, Percy Totten pulled himself to- 
gether and let his better nature prevail. 

“If the doctor says it’s so,” he said, 
“why, it’s so. ° It seems ruinous. But 
we’ve got to face it and go through with it. 
The only thing to think about now is you. 
And, after all, one baby isn’t going to eat us 
out of house and home. When this crisis is 
over and my eyes come right, we’ll begin 
all over again, and we won’t take any 
chances.” 

“We'll have to give up this darling 
house,” said Harriet, “and rent a bigger 
one, and hire a nurse——” 

“T’m only thinking about you,” he said. 
But he lied, for the very next day he went 
to see their doctor. 

“Well, Doctor,” he said, “Harriet has 
just told me the great news.” 

“Tt is great news! There’s nothing to 
worry about. Everything points to a case 
of almost supernormality. I congratulate 
you both.” 

“To be frank,” said Totten, “‘we are not 
so delighted as I suppose we ought to be— 
in fact, quite the contrary.” The doctor 
did not laugh. He looked very grave and 
waited to hear more. “What I came to ask 
you,” Percy went on, but not easily— 
indeed, with traces of stammering in his 
locution, “is—er—that is to say, isn’t there 
—er—anything—that is, of course——” 

Now that doctor, in all Percy Totten’s 
experience of him, was the jolliest and most 
human person in the world. But at this 
moment there was no jollity about him. 
He had the face of a stern judge pronouncing 
sentence. 
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“No,” he said curtly; “there isn’t.” 

“ But” 

“Young man,” spoke the judge, still very 
stern, “my advice to you is this: You leave 
Nature alone, and Nature will leave you 
alone. We have often wondered in this 
little community why you and your wife 
were childless. Now we know. At least, I 
know. I shan’t tell. But I shall know. 
Many of us have been genuinely sorry for 
you. It seemed tragic to us that two such 
able-bodied and good-looking young people 
shouldn’t have children. It makes me 
laugh to think that I have wasted pity on 
you. You have done your best to thwart 
Nature. Well, you go home, young man, 
and thank your God that you have failed, 
and that Nature has forgiven you—if 
Nature has forgiven you.” 

And Nature had forgiven them. She had 
forgiven them in the same way that the 
king in the Polish novel forgave those who 
had injured him. “If a dog should bite 
him,” says our Polish author, “not only 
would he forgive it but give cheese in addi- 
tion.” 

A time came when Percy Totten was rele- 
gated to the ground floor of the new house 
(it rented for two hundred dollars more 
than the darling old one) and there, for 
eighteen life-shortening hours, he paced, sat, 
reclined, opened books, shut them, smoked 
innumerable cigars, attended imaginary 
death-beds and funerals. But he neither 
ate nor slept. 

Then there came to him an emaciated, 
tousled, white, unshaven specter that tried 
to smile. Was it by any chance the doctor 
who, eighteen hours ago, sleek, immaculate, 
and full of energy and encouragement, had 
gone bounding up the front stairs, two steps 
at a time, carrying a black satchel? It was. 

“She’s all right. Everything’s all right,” 
said the doctor, in a thin, hoarse voice. 

“Thank God for that!” 

Then the doctor’s attempt at a smile 
became a smile. 

“Tt’s more than all right,” he said; “it’s 
wonderful!” 

“What do you mean?” blurted Totten, 
in a ghastly voice. 

“My dear man,” said the Doctor, 
“Nature has not only forgiven you, she has 
made the amende honorable for ever doubt- 
ing you. Your good wife has presented you 
with two daughters and a son!”’ 


Gouverneur Morris’s next story, The Hoard, will appear in the September issue. 














COMPASSION 


‘“ By Ella Whe ele 2 Wilear 
Decoration by William de Leftwich Dodge 


HE was a failure, and one day he died. 

Across the border of the mapless land 
He found himself among a sad-eyed band 

Of disappointed souls; they, too, had tried 

And missed their purpose. With one voice they cried 
Unto the shining Angel in command: 
“Oh, lead us not before our Lord to stand, 

For we are failures, failures! Let us hide.” 


Yet on the Angel fared until they stood 
Before the Master. (Even his holy place 
The hideous noises of the earth assailed.) 
Christ reached his arms out to the trembling brood, 
With God's vast sorrow in his listening face. 
“Come unto me,” he said; “I, too, have failed.” 





The lithe, speckled body of a leopard came sailing, with a grace and swiftness indescribable, through 
the air and, leaping upon the fluttering figure, bore her to the ground 
24 (The Leopard) 
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She , 


By Cynthia Stockley 


SWMustrated by Dalton Stevens 


The arrival of Marice Hading, a fascinating widow, at Wankelo, creates a considerable 
social flutter in the Rhodesian town, especially when it is realized that she is deter- 
mined to capture the attractive but irresponsible Lundi. Druro, a mine-owner with 
prospects of great wealth in the near future. Druro and Gay Liscannon are in love 
with each other, but the girl, exasperated at his careless ways, often quarrels with him. 
Mrs. Hading gives a splendid party at the Falcon Hotel to return her obligations, 
and, on the night, Lundi is missing. He has forgotten about the entertainment and 
gone off with some rough mining men to play poker at a near-by mine. Later in the 
evening, the anxious Gay gets her friend, Dick Tryon, to take her out to the mine, and 
Druro’s partner, M. R. Guthrie (nicknamed “Emma”), accompanies them. They arrive 
in the midst of great excitement. A man has been hurt, and Druro is accused. His friends 
take him back to town. He goes to apologize to Mrs. Hading before reporting to the police. 





OLD-BLOODED nerve, otherwise 
intrepid cheek, is a much admired 
quality in that land of bluffs and 
blagues called Rhodesia. There- 

fore, when Lundi Druro walked into Mrs. 
Hading’s ballroom in his old gray lounge 
suit, with ruffled hair and the distrait eyes 
of a man dreaming of other things, and pro- 
ceeded, in casual but masterly fashion, to de- 
tach his hostess from the tentacles of a new 
admirer, Wankelo silently awarded him the 
palm of palms. But no one who saw Mrs. 
Hading’s face as she walked out of the 
ballroom by his side envied him his job of 
conciliation. 
However, they could not know that her 
cold looks were for their benefit rather than 
Druro’s. Banal unbraidings would - not 
bring off the coup she had planned, and she 
did not intend to employ them. When she 
and Druro were out of ear-shot in a far 
corner of the veranda, the face she turned 





to him wore nothing on it but an expression 
of lovely and tender pain that he found 
much harder to contend with than anything 
she could possibly have said. 

Contritely he proffered his profound apol- 
ogies and regrets. But when all was said 
and done, it boiled down to the same old 
lame duck of an excuse that was yet the 
simple and shameful truth. 

“T forgot all about it.” 

Like Gay under similar circumstances, 
she was infuriated by the combined flimsi- 
ness and sincerity of the plea. But, unlike 
Gay, she was too clever to give herself away 
and ruin her plans by an outburst of indig- 
nation. She only fixed her sad and lovely 
dark eyes on his and said quietly: 

“Ts that all you have to say to me, 
Lundi? With everyone laughing at my 
humiliation and disappointment—my fool- 
ishness!”’ 

He flushed at the use of his name, 
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the tone of her voice, the inference in 
her words. 

“T am most frightfully sorry,” he re- 
peated, deeply embarrassed. “It was un- 
utterably caddish of me. I can never for- 
give myself, or expect you to forgive me.” 

“T think you know by now that I can 
forgive you anything,” she answered, in a 
low voice. 

His embarrassment increased. 

“T’m not worth a second thought from 
any woman,” he asseverated firmly. 

“But if I think you are?” There was a 
little break in her voice, and suddenly she 
put out her hands toward him. “If i can- 
not help——” 

“Mrs. Hading,” he interposed hastily, 
“you don’t know what you are saying. I 
am a blackguard—a scamp, unfit to touch a 
woman’s hand.” 

“Let me be judge of that,” she said. 

“T have not even told you everything 
about to-night. When you hear what has 
happened, you won’t want to speak to me 
again.” She suddenly took out a little lace 
handkerchief and began to cry. He stared 
at her with haggard eyes. “Do you know 
that I have killed a man to-night?” he said 
somberly. 

That gave her pause. Her nerves went 
taut and her face rigid behind the scrap of 
lace. Even her cold soul balked at murder, 
and her plans of mingled revenge and self- 
advancement rocked a little. She looked at 
him direct now, with eyes full of horrfied 
inquiry. 

“T did not mean to distress you with the 
story,” he said. “‘But I struck a man over 
the card-table, and they say he is dead.” 

It seemed to her that she caught a sound 
of relief, even triumph in the statement— 
almost as though he was glad to have such 
a reason for stemming the tide of her words, 
and not taking the clinging hands she put 
out to him. Her keen mind was on the 
alert instantly. What was at the bottom 
of it all? Perhaps the man was not dead. 
Perhaps this was just a little trick of Druro’s 
to slip the toils he felt closing round his lib- 
erty—her toils! Being a trickster herself, 
she easily suspected trickery in others. 
Rapidly she turned the thing over in her 
mind. She had no intention of involving 
herself with a man who had got to pay the 
penalty for committing a crime—but noth- 
ing simpler for her than to repudiate him if 
anything so unpleasant should really arise. 





On the other hand, in case he was juggling 
with the truth, she must establish a hold, 
a bond that, being a man of honor, he would 
not be able to repudiate. The situation 
called for the exercise of all the finesse of 
which she was mistress. She put away her 
handkerchief and looked at him gravely. 

“There must be some dreadful mis- 
take.” 

He shrugged his shoulders rather wearily. 

“T don’t think so.”” His manner inferred, 
“And I don’t much care, either.” 

“But you must care,” she said urgently. 
“You must fight it, Lundi. If you won’t do 
it for your own sake’—she came a step 
nearer to him—‘T ask you to do it for mine.” 
He was staring moodily into the gloom of 
the night and the deeper gloom of his own 
soul. ‘To make up to me for the humilia- 
tion you have put upon me to-night,” she 
said, almost in a whisper, “I think I have 
a right to claim so much.” 

That jerked him from his dreams. He 
looked her straight in the eyes. 

“Tf anything I can say or do will make 
up to you for that, you will have no need to 
claim it,” he said firmly, and, bowing over 
her hand, took his leave. People who saw 
him go thought he looked more haggard 
than when he came. But this was ac- 
counted for when, within the hour, news of 
the happenings at Glendora sped like wild- 
fire through the town. 

Before morning, however, there were cer- 
tain hopeful tidings to mingle with the bad, 
and Marice Hading had cause to congratu- 
late herself on her foresight in establishing 
her bond. Capperne was not dead. And 
there was hope of saving him. Half his 
teeth were knocked down his throat; in 
falling he had struck his head and cut it 
open; his heart, weakened by dissipation, 
had all but reached its last beat, and lung 
complication had. set in. But the chances 
were that, being a worthless, useless life, 
precious to no one but himself, he would 
pull through and live to “sharp” another 
day. The doctors, at any rate, worked like 
tigers to insure this end. For there was no 
doubt that, if he died, the consequences 
must be extremely unpleasant for Druro. 
It was highly improbable that the latter 
would pay the penalty with his life, but a 
verdict of manslaughter against him could 
scarcely be avoided. He had struck Cap- 
perne down after a violent dispute in which 
the Australian, accused of sharping, had 











given him the lie, and Capperne’s friends, 
the only witnesses of the fracas, were pre- 
pared, if Capperne died, to swear away 
Druro’s life and liberty. As it was, they 
moved heaven and earth to have him put 
under arrest—“in case of accidents”—but 
their efforts were crowned with neither ap- 
preciation nor success, and Druro went 
about much as usual, careless, amusing, and 
apparently not unduly depressed. Still, it 
was a dark and doubtful period, and that his 
future hung precariously in the balance, he 
was very well aware, and so were his friends. 

The only thing noticeably unusual in his 
habits was a certain avoidance of the Falcon 
Hotel and the society of womankind; and 
this, of course, was very well understood. 
It was natural that a man under a storm- 
cloud that might burst any moment and 
blot him out should wish to keep out of the 
range of women’s emotional sympathy. 
Men’s sympathy is of a different caliber. 
Even when it is a practical, living thing that 
can be felt and built on, it is often almost 
cold-bloodedly inarticulate and undemon- 
strative, which is the only kind of sympathy 
acceptable to a man in trouble, especially a 
man of Druro’s type, who did not want to 
discuss the thing at all but just to take what 
was coming to him with a stiff lip. 

One good result of it all was that now, at 
last, his mine was getting a little attention. 
Once more he donned blue overalls and a 
black face and embroidered his pants with 
cyanide burns. And Emma Guthrie was 
content, or as content as Emma Guthrie 
could be. Rumor now said that crushing 
would be commenced on the mine in two 
months’ time and that ten stamps were to 
be added to the milling-plant already exist- 
ing. This looked good for Druro’s financial 
prospects, however gloomy his social ones 
might be. But he never talked. Emma 
Guthrie was the man who did all the buck- 
ing about the mine and its future. Rumor 
did the rest handsomely, and it was unani- 
mously accorded that fate would be playing 
a shady trick indeed on Lundi Druro if, just 
when his future was painting itself in scarlet 
and gold with purple splashes, he was to be 
put out of the game by the death of a waster 
like Capperne. 

On the day, then, that the Australian was 
at last pronounced to be out of the wood, 
there was almost general rejoicing in 
Wankelo. The little township threw its 
hat up into the air, and everyone burst into 
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bubbles of relief and gaiety. In the club and 
hotels men valiantly ‘‘ breasted the bar,” vy- 
ing with each other in the liquid celebration 
of Druro’s triumph and the defeat of the 
enemy at Glendora, and all the women 
rushed to tea at the Falcon to discuss the 
news and, incidentally, to see how Mrs. 
Hading took it, and whether any further 
developments would now arise with regard 
to herself and Druro. 

As soon as Mrs. Hading realized that 
Druro meant to absent himself from the 
felicity of her society during his period of 
uncertainty, she had thought out a pose for 
herself and assumed it like a glove. It was 
the pose of a woman who withdraws a little 
from the world to face her sorrows alone— 
or almost alone. A few admiring friends 
were admitted into her semidevotional re- 
treat. Mrs. Hallett was allowed to read to 
her awhile every day and Berlie to arrange 
her flowers. Major Maturin brought her 
the English papers and any news that was 
going. A quiet game of bridge was some- 
times indulged in, but Marice spent much 
of her time reading and writing, and a 
straight-backed chair with a cushion before 
it and a beautifully bound book of devotions 
lying on it hinted at deeper things. A cer- 
tain drooping trick of the eyelids lent her 
an air of subdued sadness and courage that 
was attractive. A pose was always dearer 
to Marice Hading than bread, and this one 
gave her special pleasure—first, because it 
was becoming; secondly, because it was a 
restful way of getting through the hot 
weather, and, thirdly, because it conveyed to 
people the idea to which she wished to ac- 
custom them—that she and Druro were 
something to each other. She was no longer 
to be seen in the lounge. Having success- 
fully impressed Mrs. Hallett with her sor- 
rowful mien, that lady had placed her sit- 
ting-room, the only private one in the hotel, 
at Marice’s disposal, and it was there, sur- 
rounded by flowers and books of verse, that 
she received the few friends she allowed to 
see her and wrote a daily letter of great 
charm and veiled tenderness to Druro. He 
nearly always responded with about three 
lines, making one note answer three letters, 
sometimes more. Druro was no fancy 
letter-writer. He could tell a woman he 
loved her fervently enough, no doubt, either 
on or off paper, if the spirit moved him. 
But he never told Marice anything except 
that he was all right, and chirpy, and pretty 
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busy at the mine, and hoped to see her one 
of these days when the horizon looked a little 
clearer. Brief and frank as were these mis- 
sives, she studied them as closely as if they 
had been written in the hieroglyphics of 
some unknown language, and had often 
nearly bitten her underlip through by the 
time she reached the end of them. 

With the growing conviction that Cap- 
perne would recover, her letters to Druro 
grew more intimate and perhaps a shade 
insistent on his oversensitiveness in absent- 
ing himself for so long from the society of his 
best friends. It was natural that, when the 
good news was definitely confirmed, she 
should expect him to present himself, and 
perhaps that was why she came down to the 
lounge that day for tea, instead of having it 
served in the private sitting-room as usual. 

She was looking radiant. The systematic 
rest-cure, combined with the services of her 
maid, a finished masseuse, had done won- 
ders for her, and a gown of chiffon shaded 
like a bunch of pansies and so transparent 
that most of her could be seen through it 
successfully crowned her efforts. 

Druro felt the old charm of lamp-posts 
stealing like a delicate, narcotizing perfume 
over his senses as he took her hand and 

. listened to her soft murmurs of congratula- 
tion. After all, it is true that almost any 
woman can marry any man if she has a few 
looks, a few brains, and the quality of per- 
sistence. Besides, Marice had him safely 
bonded. The shrouded figure at the back 
of his mind that was waiting for some quiet 
hour in which to discuss the mess he was 
making of his life would have to be nar- 
cotized, too, or denied and driven forth. 

Gay Liscannon came in with a riding 
party of noisy people, who clattered over, 
clamoring for tea and clapping Druro on the 
shoulder with blithe smiles. She gave him a 
friendly hand-clasp and said, 

“Glad to see you’re all right again, 
Lundi.” : 

That was the spirit of all their welcomes. 
No one said openly: “Hooray! You’re out 
of the jaws of the law.” But they welcomed 
him like a long-lost brother turned up from 
the dead, and immediately began to talk 
about getting up some kind of “jolly” for 
him. It must be admitted that Rhodesians 
are always on the lookout for an excuse fora 
jolly, but this really seemed a reasonable 
occasion. They told him he looked gloomy 
and needed a jolly to cheer him up. 


“A picnic is the thing for you,” said Berlie 
Hallett, who loved this form of diversion 
better, even, than flirting. “Let us give him 
a picnic in his own district, Selukine.” 

A thoughtful look crossed Marice Had- 
ing’s face. 

“What about his own mine?” she said. 
“Can’t we come and picnic there, Lundi? 
I have never seen the Leopard.” 

The idea was ardently welcomed. 

“VYes—the Leopard mine! We'll take 
our own champagne and baptize the new 
reef and Lundi’s future fortunes. It shall 
be the great Leopard picnic—the greatest 
ever!” 

It was furthermore suggested that, as 
there was a moon, it should be a moonlight 
picnic with a midnight supper at the mine. 

Lundi was fain to submit, whether he 
liked it or not. He wondered a little what 
Emma Guthrie would say at having the 
mine invaded, but’personally he did not care 
a toss. The narcotizing spell had fallen 
suddenly from him again, and life and his 
future fortunes looked uninterestingly gray. 
He became aware of the shrouded figure tap- 
ping for attention at the back of his brain. 
Gay was the cause of it, somehow. He 
abruptly got up to go, saying he must get 
back to the mine. 

“Emma will want some talking over be- 
fore he will allow any picnicking around 


there,” he said. ‘I think I had better go_ 


and start on him right away.” 

“Oh, don’t go yet!” they cried, and 
Marice Hading looked at him chidingly. 
But he had no heart for their gay arrange- 
ments, and took himself off after finally 
hearing that the date was fixed for two 
nights later, all cars to be at the Falcon at 
eight o’clock in the evening and the start 
to be made from there. 

Only a legitimate reason would have kept 
Gay away from a jolly given in Druro’s 
honor. But she expected to have that rea- 
son in the indisposition of her father, who 
had been ailing for some time. She was 
not sorry, for she felt a shrinking from what 
the picnic might bring forth, just as she had 
felt on the night of Mrs. Hading’s dance. 

However, fate was not inclined to spare 
her anything that was due to her. Colonel 
Liscannon was so much better that he 
could easily be left, and, moreover, an old 
crony had come in from the country to 
spend a couple of days with him. So there 
was no chance of Gay’s evasion without a 
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seeming rudeness to Druro. But she was 
very late in arriving at the Falcon, where 
she was to be a passenger in Tryon’s car. 
At the last, it was a matter of ordering 
something at the chemist’s for her father 
and sending off a telegram that detained her, 
and she did not reach the hotel until nearly 
a quarter to nine. Long before she got there, 
she saw that all the cars were gone except 
one which she easily recognized as Tryon’s. 
_ “Dear old Dick! He is always to be re- 
lied on,” she said, and had a half-finished 





“Do you know that I have killed a 
man to-night? he said somberly 


thought that she would rather be with him 
that night than anyone, except—— 

Then she went quickly into the lounge, 
where, no doubt, he would be waiting, and 
found him indeed, but sitting around a little 
table with coffee and liqueurs in the com- 
pany of Druro and Mrs. Hading, the latter 
looking none too pleased. 

“Ah,” said she, with acerbity, as Gay 
came in, “at last! We were beginning to 
think you were never coming.” 

“But why did you wait for me?” in- 
quired . Gay, politely bewildered. “I 
thought Dick——” 

“Some idiot has walked off with my 
car,” explained Druro. “So Tryon is 
taking us all.” 
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“And we are waiting for petrol as well 
as you,” smiled Tryon; “so sit down.” He 
put a chair for her next to Mrs. Hading, 
but that lady, after a swift glance into a 
mirror on the wall, skilfully maneuvered 
her seat until she was opposite instead of 
next to the girl. Gay, in a little white 
frock of soft mull, with a cascade of lace 
falling below her long, young throat, re- 
sembled a freshly gathered rose with all the 
fragrance and dewiness of the garden of 
Youth upon her. When Marice looked at 
her, she felt like a Borgia. She would 
have liked to press a cup of poison to the 
girl’s curved red lips and force her to 
drink. In that glimpse in the mirror, she 
had seen that her own face, above a deli- 
cate shroudy scarf with long, flying ends, 
rose like some tired hothouse orchid, 
beautiful still, but fading, paling, passing; 
and she hated Gay’s youth and freshness 
with a poignant hatred that was like the 
piercing of a stiletto. She wondered why 
she had been such a fool as to wear that 
gown of purplish amethystine tulle to- 
night. It was a color that made her face 
look hard and artificially tinted. True, 
her bare neck and shoulders, which were 
of a perfection rarely seen outside an art 
gallery, showed at their best through the 
mazy shroudings, and her throat looked as 
if it had been modeled by some cunning 
Italian hand and sculptured in creamy 
alabaster. Her throat, indeed, was Marice 
Hading’s great beauty, and her pride in it 
the most sinful of all her prides. She spent 
hours in her locked room massaging it and 
smoothing it with soft palms, working 
snowy creams into it, modeling it with her 
fine fingers, as though it were of some plas- 
tic material other than flesh and blood. 
She watched for the traces of time on it, 
and fought them with the art and skill of 
a creature fighting for its life. Indeed, 
when a woman makes a god of her beauty, 
it zs her life for which she is fighting in the 
unequal battle with time. 

Night was naturally the time at which this 
reverenced beauty of hers shone most ef- 
fectively to the dazzlemeat of women and 
the undoing of men. Day was not so kind. 
The South African sun is ruthless to exposed 
complexions, and has an unhappy way of 
showing up the presence of thick pastes 
and creams which have been worked into 
contours in danger of becoming salients. 
So, although Marice never wore a collar, 
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but always had her gowns cut into a 
deep V both back and front, she invariably 
shrouded herself with filmy laces and 
chiffons. She drew these about her now 
and rose wearily. It seemed to her she 
had noticed Druro looking at Gay with 
some strange quality in his glance. 

“Tf we don’t make a move, we shall never 
get there at all,” she said sharply. 

Everything was going wrong to-night. 
Here she was stuck with two people whom 
she detested, after specially planning to 
make the drive alone with Druro! 

“Come along; I expect the car is fixed 
up by now,” said Tryon, and they all 
moved out. A black porter was patrolling 
the stoop. 

“Has my boy been here with petrol for 
the car?” asked Tryon. 

Troe.” 

“And filled it?” 

“"Yas;.sar!’’ 

They approached to get in, and a fresh 
annoyance for Mrs. Hading arose. Druro 
said casually, 

“How are we going to sit?”’ 

“You are driving, of course,” stated 
Marice, in an authoritative tone. 

“No,” said Tryon dryly; “I never let 
anyone handle my car but myself.” 

Now, nothing would make Marice re- 
nounce the comfort of the front seat. Even 
if she would have done it for the sake of 
sitting with Druro, she knew that the 
jarring and jolting so unavoidable on 
African roads would put her nerves on edge 
for the evening. So there was nothing fur- 
ther to be said, but she felt, as she flung 
herself into the seat beside Tryon, that this 
was verily the last straw. For a time she 
showed her displeasure with and disdain 
of Tryon by sitting half turned and con- 
versing with Druro, who was obliged to 
lean forward uncomfortably to answer her 
remarks. But she soon tired of this, for 
the strong wind caused by the car cutting 
through the air tore her flatly arranged 
hair from its appointed place and blew it 
over her eyes in thin black strings. This 
enraged her, as the dishevelment of a care- 
fully arranged coiffure always enrages a 
fashionable woman. She loathed wind at 
any time; it always aroused seven devils 
in her. She longed to box Tryon’s ears. 
But the best she could do was to sit in 
haughty silence at his side, while the wind 
took the long ends of her scented tulle 
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scarf and tore it to rags, fluttering them 
maliciously in the faces of the two silent 
ones behind. Every now and then Druro 
mechanically caught hold of these ends, 
crumpled them into a bunch, and stuffed 
them behind Mrs. Hading’s shoulders, 
but a few minutes later they would be loose 
again, whipping the wind. Once, when he 
was catching the flickering things from 
Gay’s face, his hand touched her cheek, 
and once, when they both put out their 
hands together, they clasped each other’s 
fingers instead of the fragile stuff. But they 
never spoke. And their silence at last 
began to weigh on the two in front. They 
found themselves straining their ears to 
hear if those two would ever murmur a 
word to each other. And if they did not, 
why didn’t they? 

“Has he got his arm round her?” won- 
dered Tryon savagely. (He too had counted 
on to-night and the long, lonely drive with 
Gay, and was in none too pleasant a mood 
with life.) 

“Ts he holding her hand?” thought 
Marice Hading, and ground her teeth. 
“Has there ever been anything between 
them?” 

But Druro and Gay were doing none of 
these things—only sitting very still, and 
thinking long, long thoughts. And what- 
ever it was they thought of, it put no 
gladness into their eyes. Anyone who could 
have peered into their faces in the pale 
moonlight must have been struck by the 
similarity in the expression of their eyes, 
the vague, staring misery of those who 
search the horizon vainly for something 
that will never be theirs, some lost city 
from which they are forever exiled. 

The African horizon was wonderfully 
beautiful that night. As they came out 
from the miles of bush which surround 
Wankelo into the hill-and-valley lands of 
Selukine, the moon burst in pearly splendor 
from her fleecy wrappings of cloud and 
showed long lines of silver-tipped hills and 
violet valleys, and, here and there, great 
open stretches of undulating space with a 
clear view across leagues and leagues to 
the very edge, it seemed, of the world. As 
one such great stretch of country rolled 
into view from a rise in the road, Druro 
spoke for the first time, in a low voice, 
vaguely and half to himself. 

“There is the land I love—my country!” 

With his hand he made a gesture that 
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was like a salute. After all, he was a Rhode- 
sian, and this was his confession of faith. 
The story of the lamp-posts was only a bluff 
put up to disguise his heart, the hook by 
which she drags all those who love her back 
across the world, denying, reviling, for- 
swearing her even unto seventy times 
seven, yet panting to be once more in her 
adored arms. All Rhodesians have this 
heart-wound, which opens and bleeds when 
they are away from their country, and only 
heals over in the sweet veld air. 

Gay did not answer. He had hardly 
seemed to address the remark to her; yet it 
went home to her heart because she, too, 
was a Rhodesian, and this was the land 
she loved. 

Suddenly they swept down once more 
into a tract of country thick with bush and 
tall, feathery trees. Here the rotting 
timbers of some old mine-head buildings 
and great mounds of thrown-up earth 
inked against the sky-line showed that 
man had been in these wilds, torn up the 
earth for its treasure, and passed on. Near 
the road an old iron house, that had once 
been a flourishing mine-hotel, was now 
almost hidden by a tangle of wild creepers 
and bush, with branches of trees thrusting 
their way through gaping doorways and 
windows. 

“This was the old Guinea-Pig Camp. 
It is ‘gone in’ now, but once it was a great 
place—this old wilderness,” said Tryon to 
Mrs. Hading, and misquoted Kipling. 


‘““ They used to call it a township oace, 
Gold-drives and main-reefs and rock-drills once, 
Ladies and bridge-drives and band-stands once, 

But now it is G. I.” 


He stopped, and the car having reached 
the foot of the hill that led out of the valley 
stopped, too, as if paralyzed by its owner’s 
efforts at parody. It had been jerking and 
bucking like a playful mustang for some 
time past, and behaving in an altogether 
curious manner, but now it was stiller than 
the dead. Tryon waggled the levers to no 
avail, then flung himself out of the car and 
got busy with the crank. Not a move. 
Druro then got out and had a go at the 
crank. No good. Thereafter, the two 
made a thorough examination of the beast, 
but poking and prying into all its secret 
places booted them nothing. As far as the 
eye of man could see, nothing was wrong 
with the thing but sheer obstinacy. It was 
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more from habit than in a spirit of inquiry 
that Druro finally gave a casual squint into 
the reservoir. Then the mischief was out. 
It was empty; the boy had never filled it. 
It was doubtful whether he had put in any 
petrol at all. The two men stared at each 
other aghast. 

“Well, of all the rotten niggers in this 
rotten country!” breathed Tryon, at last, 
and, with the words, expressed all the 
weight of the white man’s burden in Africa, 
mingled with rage at his present power- 
lessness to smite the evil-doer. Druro 
grinned. It was not his funeral, and, to the 
wise, no further words were necessary. 
But Mrs. Hading had not been long enough 
in Africa to be wise. This final calamity 
seemed all part and parcel of the misman- 
agement of the evening, and she did not 
care to conceal her annoyance. 

“T cannot imagine anyone but a fool 
allowing himself to be placed in such a 
predicament,” she said, looking at Tryon 
with the utmost scorn. 

He shrugged his shoulders, dumb with 
mortification. Druro, smiling with his 
usual native philosophy, now got his portion. 

“Ts there anything to do besides stand- 
ing there smirking?” she inquired acridly. 

“T should think we had better foot it to 
the Guinea-Pig.’’ To do him justice, he had 
been thinking as well as smirking, but 
Marice was in no mood to be just. “A fel- 
low called Burral lives there and has a tele- 
phone. He may have some petrol. All may 
not yet be lost!” He continued to smile. 
Not that he felt cheerful—but the situation 
seemed to him to call for derision rather 
than despair. 


“Foot it? Do you mean walk through 
this wild bush? Good heavens! How far 
is it?” 


“Only about a mile or so, and there is 
quite a good path. Still, if you think it 
better to stay here in the car with Tryon 
while I go——” 

“No; I'll go,” said Tryon hastily. 

“No you don’t,” persisted Druro. “I 
know the way better than you do.” But 
Mrs. Hading put an end to the argument 
as to who should escape her recriminations. 

“T refuse to be left in this wild spot with 
anyone,” she declared, and flung one last 
barb of hatred at Tryon. ‘How could you 
be such a fool?” 

But Tryon’s withers could be no further 
wrung. He merely felt sorry for Druro. 
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The widow was showing herself to be no 
saint under affliction. Not here the bright 
companion on a weary road who is better 
than silken tents and horse-litters! 

They started down the path to Burral’s, 
Druro and Mrs. Hading ahead, Gay and 
Tryon following at a distance too short not 
to hear the widow’s voice still engaged in 
acrid comment. 

“What a fuss to make about nothing!” 
said Gay, a trifle disdainfully. “I’m afraid 
Africa won’t suit her for long, if that’s how 
she takes incidents of every-day life.” 

“T don’t think she’ll suit Africa,” re- 
joined Tryon savagely. “Still, I’m not 
denying that I am a first-class fool to have 
trusted that infernal nigger. I could kick 
myself.” 

“Kick the nigger instead, to-morrow,” 
laughed Gay, adding in true Rhodesian 
spirit, ‘What does it matter, anyway?” 

The path now became narrower and over- 
hung with wandering branches and creep- 
ers. The brambles seemed to have a special 
penchant for Mrs. Hading’s flying ends of 
tulle and lace, and she spent most of her 
time disengaging herself while Druro went 
ahead, pushing branches out of the way. 
Poor Marice! Her feet ached in their high- 
heeled shoes, and her French foilette was 


created for a salon and not out-of-door walk- 


ing. Truly, she was no veld-woman. What 
came as a matter of course to Gay was a 
tragedy to her. 
“How stupid! 
she muttered bitterly. 
—and idiots of men!” 
“Cheer up!” said Druro, with an equabil- 
ity he did not feel. Nothing bored’ him 
more than bad temper. “We'll S00n be 
dead—I mean, we’ll soon be at Burral’s.”’ 
“T find your cheerfulness slightly brutal,” 
she remarked cuttingly, ‘and the thought 
of Burral’s does not fill me with any delight.” 
“T’m sorry,” he began, but his apology 
and the stillness of the night were both 
destroyed by a sudden loud crack of a sifle. 
“By Jove! Who’s that, I wonder? ' ex- 
claimed Druro. “There’s nothing muc!. to 
shoot about here.’”’ Then, to Mrs. Hading, 
“Stand still a minute—will you?—while I 
reconnoiter.”” He went a few yards ahead 
and gave a halloo. They all stood still, 
listening, until the call was returned in a 
man’s voice from somewhere not far off. 
At the same time, a soft cracking of bushes 
was heard near at hand. 


How utterly imbecile!” 
“A hateful country 
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“Tt must be Burral out after a buck!” 
called out Tryon. He and Gay were still 
some way behind, and Marice half-way 
between them, and Druro was apparently 
trying to disentangle her flickering, fluttering 
chiffons from a fresh engagement with the 
bushes when the terrible thing happened. 
The lithe, speckled body of a leopard came 
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“Ah,” she said, with acerbity, as Gay came in, ‘at last ! 
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sailing, with a grace and swiftness indescrib- 
able, through the air and, leaping upon the 
fluttering figure, bore her to the ground. A 
scream of terror and anguish rent the night, 
and Gay and Tryon, galvanized by horror, 
powerless though they were to contend 
with the savage brute, rushed forward to 
the rescue. But Druro was there before 
them. They saw him stoop down and catch 
the huge cat by its hind legs, and, with ex- 
traordinary power, swing it high in the air. 
Snarling and spitting, it twisted its flexible 
body to attack him in turn, and, even as it 
went hurtling over his head into the bush 
behind, it reached out a paw and clawed 
him across the face. At the same moment, 
a man with a gun came crashing through 
the undergrowth, followed the flying body 
of the leopard into the bush, and with two 
rapid shots gave the beast its quietus. 
Reeking gun in hand, he returned 
to the party in the pathway. 

“Got the brute at last,” he 


We were beginning 


to think you were never coming” 
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panted. “Only wounded him the first 
shot; that’s why he came for you people. 
My God! Who’s hurt here?” 

No one answered. Mrs. Hading lay 
moaning terribly on the ground, with Tryon 
and Gay bending over her. Druro was 
stumbling about like a drunken man. 

“Ts it you, Lundi Druro? Did that devil 
get you, too? Where are you hurt?” 

“Tt’s Burral, isn’t it?” said Druro 
vaguely. “Yes; I got a flick across the eyes. 
Never mind me. Get that lady to 
your place, Burral, and telephone to Selu- 
kine. Tell them to send a car and a doctor 
and to drive like mad.” 

“My throat—oh, my throat!” keened 
Marice Hading. Tryon supported her. 
Gay was tearing her white skirt into strips 
and using them for bandages. Druro came 
stumbling over to them. 

“For God’s sake, get her to Burral’s 
place, Dick!” said he. “ Burral’s wife is a 
nurse and will know what to do. Can you 
two fellows carry her? I would help you— 
but I can’t see very well. I’ll come on be- 
hind.” 

Gay helped to lift Marice into the two 
men’s arms, and they went ahead with their 
moaning burden; then she came back to 
Druro; who was staggering vaguely along. 

“Let me help you, Lundi. Lean on me.” 

He put out an arm, and she caught it and 
placed it around her shoulders. 

“T can’t see, Gay,” he said, in a voice that 
was quite steady yet had in it some quality 
of terrible apprehension. She peered into 
his face. The moon had become obscured, 
but she could see that his eyes were wide 
open with torn lids. There was a great gash 
down his cheek. 

“Come quickly!” she cried, her voice 
trembling with tears. ‘Oh, come quickly, 
Lundi!: We must bathe and dress your 
wounds as soon as possible. Leopard 
wounds are terribly poisonous.” 

“All right,” he said. “Sure you don’t 
mind my leaning on you? I hope they get 
a doctor at once for Mrs. Hading.” 

They went forward slowly, he taking curi- 
ously uneven steps. She was tall, but he 
had to stoop a little to keep his hold on her. 

“There hasn’t been a leopard in these 
parts for nearly two years,” he mused. 
“The last was shot on my mine the day we 
struck the reef—that is why we called it the 
Leopard. You remember, Gay? Do you 
think Mrs. Hading is badly wounded?” 


“Her throat and chest are very much 
torn, but I don’t think the wounds are 
deep.” ‘ 

“Poor woman! Good Lord; what bad 
luck!” 

“Try and hurry, Lundi.” 

“But I can’t see. Perhaps if I could 
wipe the blood out of my eyes, Gay— 
where the deuce is my handkerchief?” 

“Here is mine—let me do it for you. 
Sit down for a moment on this ant-heap.” 

She knelt by his side and geatly wiped 
away the blood. By the sweat that was 
pouring down his face, she knew that he 
must be suffering intense pain, and was 
almost afraid to touch the wounded eyes. 

“Ts that better? Can you see now?” she 
asked fearfully. 

“No,” he said quietly. There was a mo- 
ment of anguished silence between them, 
then he laughed. . “Cheerful if I am going 
to be blind!” 

The words tore her heart in two, appeal- 
ing to all that was tender and noble in her 
nature, and to that brooding maternal love 
that was almost stronger in her than lover’s 
love. She seemed, as once before when 
trouble was on him, to see him as a bright- 
haired boy with innocent eyes, whom life 
had led astray, but who was ready with a 
laugh on his lips to face the worst fate would 
do. And she cried out, with a great cry, 
tenderly, brokenly, 

“No, no, Lundi; you shall not be blind 

She put her arms round him as if to ward 
off the powers of darkness and evil, and he 
let his bloody face rest against the ‘soft 
sweetness of her breast. Leaning there, he 
knew he was home at last. Her warm tears, 
falling like gentle rain upon his wounded 
eyes, slipped down ‘into his heart, into his 
very soul, cleansing it, washing away the 
shadows that had been between them. Now 
he knew what the shrouded figure at the 
back of his mind had waited for so long to 
say to him—that he loved this girl and 
should make his life worthy of her. He had 
always loved her, but had been too idle and 
careless, too fond of the ways and pleasures 
of men to change his life for her. Now that 
he held her in his arms, and could feel the 
blaze of her love burning through the walls 
of her, meeting the flame in his own heart, 
it was too late. Fate, with lightnings in her 
hand, had stepped between them, and a 
woman who held his promise intervened. 


Red 


“Gay,” he said gently, her name felt so’ 
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sweet on his lips, “by a terrible mistake I 
have destroyed your happiness and mine. 
Forgive me.” 

“There is no question of forgiveness, 
Lundi,” she whispered; “I will help you 
to stand by it.” 

He held up his blurred eyes and torn, 
bleeding lips, and she kissed him as one 
might kiss the dead, in exquisite renounce- 
ment and farewell. . Only that the quick are 
not the dead—and cannot be treated as such. 
A more poignant misery waked in both their 
hearts with that kiss. He could not see her 
—that was terrible—but the satiny warmth 
of her mouth was so dear, so exquisitely 
dear! He suddenly remembered her as she 
was that night in her little rose-leaf gown 
with all the dewdrops twinkling on her. 
He wondered if he would ever see her again 
in all her beauty. 

“You were so sweet that night, Gay,” he 
said, “in your little pinky gown, with the 
dewdrops winking on you!” 

She understood that he was wondering if 
he should ever see her again. 

“You shall—you shall!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
hurry! Come quickly! Let us get to the 
house and to help.” 

The serene and careless philosophy char- 
acteristic of him came back. 

“Tf I am to be blind, all right,” he said 
quietly. “I'll accept it without a kick, 
because of this hour.” 

Once more they stumbled deviously and 
slowly on. A light showed nearer now, in a 
house window, and presently the other two 
men were on their way to meet them with 
lanterns and a brandy-flask. In a short 
time, Druro was established in Mrs. Bur- 
ral’s sitting-room, having his eyes bathed 
and bandaged by her skilful hands. 

“What about Mrs. Hading?” had been 
his first question. Marice’s low moans 
could be plainly heard from behind the cur- 
tain which divided the one room of the little 
iron house. 

“Her throat and shoulders are very much 
lacerated,” said Mrs. Burral. “I think we 
have avoided the danger of blood-poisoning 
for you both, as I was able to clean the 
wounds so quickly with bichloride. But she 
will be dreadfully scarred, poor thing! And 
you, Mr. Druro, I’m afraid—I’m afraid 
your eyes are badly hurt.” 

It seemed years to them all, though it 
was scarcely more than half an hour before 
assistance came from Selukine. All trage- 
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dies take place in the brain, it has been said, 
and poignant things were happening behind 
several foreheads during that bad, half-hour 
of waiting. Marice Hading, lying on Mrs. 
Burral’s bed, hovered over by that kind 
woman, was suffering more acutely in the 
thought of her ravaged beauty than from 
the pain of her wounds. Druro’s bandaged 
eyes saw with greater clearness down the 
bleak avenues of the future than they had 
ever seen in health. Tryon was afraid to 
look at Gay. He was outwardly attentive 
to Burral’s tale of the leopard’s depreda- 
tions—chickens torn from the roost, a muti- 
lated foal, a half-eaten calf—and of the 
final stalking and unlucky wounding of the 
beast, rendering it mad with the rage to 
attack everything it met; but his brain 
was occupying itself with a thought that 
ran round and round in it like a squirrel in 
a cage—the thought that Gay was lost to 
him forever. He had seen her looking at 
Lundi Druro with all her tortured soul in 
her eyes. Now she stood at the window, 
staring into the night. 

When, at last, the whir of motor-wheels 
was heard on the far-off road, each of them 
hastened to recapture their wretched minds 
and drag them back from the lands of deso- 
lation in which they wandered, to face once 
more the formalities of life behind life’s 
mask of convention. There came a sound 
of many voices—subdued, deploring, anx- 
ious, inquiring. The picnickers had heard 
of the accident and were returning in force 
to succor the lost ones. It was a sorry end- 
to the great Leopard picnic. 


Mrs. Hading and Druro were driven to 
the Wankelo Hospital, and doctors and 
nurses closed in on them. Specialists came 
from Buluwayo and the Cape, and, after a 
time of waiting, it was known that the dan- 
ger of blood-poisoning was past for both of 
the victims. But whether Lundi Druro 
was to walk in darkness for the rest of his 
days could not be so quickly told, or what 
lay behind the significant silence concerning 
Mrs. Hading’s injuries. It was known that 
her condition was not dangerous, but she 
saw no one, and, in the private ward she had 
engaged, she surrounded herself with nurses 
whose business it was not to talk, and doc- 
tors, even in Rhodesia, do not gratify the 
inquiries of the merely curious. So, for a 
long period of waiting, no one quite knew 
how the tragedy was all to end. 
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In another part of the hospital, Druro sat 
in his room with bandaged eyes and Toby 
on his knees, gossiping with the friends who 
came to beguile his monotony, giving no 
outward sign that hope had been d agged 
from his heart as effectively as light had 
been wiped from his eyes. From the black 


He could not see her, of course, or the rose lights, but he sensed her sitting there in her 
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emptiness in which he sat, he sent Marice 
Hading a daily message containing all the 
elements of a mental cocktail—a jibe at 
fate, a fleer at leopards in general, and a 
prophecy of merrier times to come as soon 
as they were out of their present annoyances. 
In reply, she wrote guarded little notes 
(that were read 

to him by his 

nurse), making 

small mention of 

her own injuries 

but seeming 

feverishly anx- 

ious concerning 

his sight. All he 

could tell her was 

that he awaited 

the arrival and 

verdict of Sir 
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Charles Tryon, the famous eye-specialist, 
now somewhere on his way between Ma- 
deira and Wankelo. It was Dick Tryon 
who, knowing that his brother was taking 
a holiday at Madeira, had cabled asking 
for his services for Druro. 

Poor Dick Tryon! He blamed himself 
bitterly for the whole catastrophe on the 
grounds that, if he had only looked into the 
petrol-tank instead of taking a Kafir’s word, 
the car would never have been held up or 
the encounter with the leopard occurred. 
It was no use Lundi Druro’s telling him that 
such reasoning manifested an arrogant 
underrating of the powers of destiny. 

“You are a very clever fellow, Dick, but 
even you can’t wash out the writing on the 
wall,”’ philosophized the patient, frem be- 
hind his bandage, “nor scribble anew on 
the tablet of Fate, which is hung round the 
neck of every man. If the old hag meant 
me to be blind, she’d have fixed me all 
right without your assistance.” 

But Tryon could not be reasoned with 
in this wise. Perhaps it was the shipwreck 
in Gay’s eyes that would not let him 
rest. Druro could not see 
that; but it was part 
of Dick Tryon’s pen- 


ance to witness it every day when he 
fetched Gay and her father in his car 
to visit the hospital. She always came 
laden with flowers and cheery words, and 
left an odor of happiness and hope be- 
hind her. But Tryon had seen what was in 
her eyes that night at Burral’s, and behind 
all her hopeful smiling he saw it there still. 
He realized that she and Druro had found 
each other in the hour of tragedy, and that 
for him there was no réle left but that of 
spectator—unless he could prove himself 
a friend by helping them to each other’s 
arms, in spite of Marice Hading. As for 
Druro and Gay, they had never been alone 
together since that night—and never meant 
to be. They had had their hour. 

Another of Tryon’s self-imposed jobs was 
to motor to Selukine and bring back Emma 
Guthrie to see his partner. For there were 
moments when Druro could stand no one’s 


languorous and subtle, with colors and flowers and books about her 
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society so well as the _ bitter-tongued 
American’s. 

“Go and bring in Emma to say a few 
pleasant words all round,” he would enjoin, 
and Emma would come, looking like a 
wounded bear ready to eat up everything 
in sight. But, strange to say, after the first 
two or three visits, his words were sweeter 
than honey in the honeycomb, and all his 
ways were soothing and serene. He had 
nothing but good news to dispense. This 
novelty first amused then exasperated 
Druro, and he ended up by telling Guthrie 
to clear out of the hospital and never come 
back. 

Emma did come back, however, and 
every time he showed his face, it was to 
bring some fresh tale of the sparkling for- 
tunes hidden in the bosom of his Golconda. 
The mine was a brick, a peach, a flower. 
Zeus dropping nightly showers of gold upon 
Danaé was nothing to the miracles going 
on at the Leopard. 

One evening after dinner, while Druro was 
sitting alone with his own dark thoughts, a 
message was brought to him—a message 
that Mrs. Hading would be glad to see him. 
It appeared that she had been up and about 
her room for some days, and was as bored 
as he with her own society. 

Leaning on the arm of his nurse, he 
walked down the long veranda and came to 
her big, cool room, delicately shaded with 
rose lights and full of the scent of violets 
and faint Parisian essences. He could not 
see her, of course, or the rose lights, but he 
sensed her sitting there in her. long chair, 
looking languorous and subtle, with colors 
and flowers and books about her. The 
nurse guided him to a seat near her and left 
them together. 

“Well, here we are, Lundi—turned into 
a pair of wretched, broken-down crocks!”’ 

The words were light, but the indescrib- 
able bitterness of her voice struck at him 
painfully. 

“Only for a little while,” he said gently. 
“We'll both be back in the game soon, fitter 
than ever.” 

“Never!” 
shudder in the exclamation. 
ever be the same after that—— 

““You’ve been a brick! You mustn’t give 
way now, after coming through so bravely.” 

“How I hate Africa!” she exclaimed 
fiercely. 

Druro could not help smiling. 


There was the sound of a 


“How can one 
” 
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“Poor old Africa! We all abuse her like 
a pickpocket and cling to her like a mother.” 

“T don’t cling. All I ask is never to see 
her again.” 

“T don’t wonder. She has not treated you 
too well.” 

The smile faded from his lips, leaving 
them somber. It was like looking into a 
dark window to see Lundi Druro’s face 
without the gaiety of his eyes. At the same 
time, their absence threw up a quality of 
strength about his mouth and jaw that 
might have gone unobserved. He was con- 
scious of her attention acutely fixed upon 
him, but he could not know with what 
avid curiosity she was searching his fea- 
tures, or guess, fortunately for him, at the 
cold, clear thought that was passing through 
her mind. 

“How awful to have to drag a blind hus- 
band about the world! Still—the money 
will mitigate. I can always pay people 
to—” Then a thrill of pleasure shot 
through that bleak and desert thing which 
was her heart. “He will never see me as I 
am now.” 

Yes; this reflection actually gave her 
pleasure and content in Druro’s tragedy. 
He, of all the world, would still think of her 
as she had been before the leopard puckered 
her throat and scarred her cheek with terri- 
ble scars. At the thought, her vanity, 
which was her soul, suddenly flowered forth 
again. Her voice softened; some of the old 
glamour came back into it. 

“Will you take me away from this cruel 
country, Lundi—as soon as we are both 
better?” 

To leave Africa, and that which Africa 
held! All Lundi Druro’s blood called out, 
“No,” but his firm lips answered gently, 

“Yes; if you wish it,” then closed again 
as if set in stone. 

“And never come back to it again?” 

“That is a harder thing to promise, 
Marice,” he said. ‘‘One never knows what 
life and fate may demand of one. My work 
might call me back here.” 

“Yes, yes; that is true,” she said peev- 
ishly. ‘The main thing is that you will 
never expect me to come back. But, of 
course, if you are blind, it will not be much 
use your coming either.” 

The blow was unexpected, but he did not 
flinch. She was the first person who had 
taken such a probability for granted; but he 
had long faced the contingency himself. 
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“Tf I am to be blind, we must reconstruct 
plans and promises, Marice. They are 
made, as far as I am concerned, condi- 
tionally.” 

“No; no conditions!” she cried feverishly. 
“T am going to marry you, whether your 
eyes recover or not. Promise me you won’t 
draw back, if the worst comes?” 

She could not bear to lose him—this one 
man in all the world who would still think 
her beautiful. All her soul which was her 
vanity cried out passionately to him. 

“Of course I will promise you, dear, if 
you think it good enough,” he said, “if you 
still want me and think a blind man can 
make you happy.” 

“Yes; I want you blind,” she answered 
strangely. “You can make me very happy.” 
Then she reached for the bell-button and 
pressed it. Her nerves were giving out, and 
she needed to be alone. But the future was 
arranged for now, and she could rest. She 
made a subtle sign to the entering nurse, and 
Druro never guessed that he was being 
evicted by anyone but the latter in her pro-. 
fessional capacity. To be deceived is doubt- 
less part of the terrible fate of the blind. 

She had succeeded in deceiving Druro in 
more than this. Confirmed now in the 
belief that he was necessary to her happiness 
and that to fulfil his promises to her was 
the only way of honor, he knew that he must 
thrust the thought of Gay out of his mind 
forever. Even in the gray misery of that 
decision, he could still feel a glow of grati- 
tude toward the woman who loved him 
enough to face the future with a blind man. 
Because his mind was a jumble of emotions 
fermented by the humility born of sitting in 
darkness and affliction, for many days he 
spoke a little of it to Tryon, who came, as 
was now his custom, to help pass away the 
evening. So Tryon was the first person in 
Wankelo to hear of Marice Hading’s great- 
ness of heart—and the last person in the 
world to believe in it. But he did not say 
so to Druro. He had long ago sized up 
Marice Hading’s subtle mind and shallow 
soul, and it was not very difficult for him 
to read this riddle of new-born nobility. 
Druro and his rich mine were to pay the 

price of her lost beauty. What booted it if 
he were blind? So much the better for the 
vanity of a woman who worshiped her 
beauty as Mrs. Hading had done. It was 
certain that, blind or whole, she meant to 
hold Druro to his bond, and that she would 
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eventually make hay with his life, Tryon 
had not the faintest doubt. Destruction 
for Druro—shipwreck for Gay! A woman’s 
cruel, skilful little hands had crumpled up 
their happiness like so much waste paper, 
and Tryon, with the best will in the world, 
saw no clear way to save it from being 
pitched to the burning. The best he could 
do, for that evening at least, was to shake 
Druro’s hand warmly at parting and tell 
him that he was a deuced lucky fellow. 

Two days later, Sir Charles Tryon arrived, 
a short, square man with most unprofes- 
sional high spirits and a jolly laugh that 
filled everyone with hope. It was late in 
the afternoon when he got to Wankelo, and, 
after a cursory test of Druro’s eyes, he 
announced himself unable to give a decisive 
verdict until after a more complete examina- 
tion the following day. He then departed 
to his brother’s house for dinner and a good 
night’s rest after his long journey. 

No sooner had Dick tucked him safely 
away than he was back again at the hospital, 
for he had a very shrewd notion of the brand 
of misery Druro, condemned to a night’s 
suspense, would be suffering. And he 
guessed right. Emma Guthrie, just arrived, 
was in the act, of “cheering him up” with 
an account of the mine’s output from the 
monthly clean-up that day. 

“How many ounces?” asked Druro indif- 
ferently. The prosperity of the mine both- 
ered him far less than the fate of his eyes, 
for he knew himself to be one of those men 
who can always find gold. If one mine 
gave out, there were plenty of others. 

“Five hundred, as usual,’”’ said Guthrie 
jubilantly. “Here it is—feel it; weigh it.” 

From a sagging coat pocket he abstracted 
what might, from its size and shape, have 
been a bar of soap but for the yellow shine 
of it, and placed it in Druro’s right hand. 
The latter lifted it with a weighing gesture 
for a moment and handed it back. 

“That’s all right.” 

“All right! I should say!’ declaimed the 
bright and bragful Emma. “Two thousand 
of the best there, all gay and golden! I tell 
you, Lundi, we’ve got a peach. And she 
hasn’t done her best by a long chalk. She’s 
only beginning. You buck up and get your 
eyes well, my boy, and come and see for 
yourself.” He began to hold forth in tech- 
nical terms that were Greek to Tryon con- 
cerning stopes, cross-cuts, foot-walls,stamps, 
and drills. Every moment his voice grew 
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gayer and more ecstatic. He seemed drunk 
with success and unable to contain his bub- 
bling, rapturous optimism, and that Druro 
sat brooding with the sinister silence of a 
volcano that might, at any instant, burst 
into violent eruption did not appear to dis- 
turb him. Fortunately, some other men 
came in and relieved the situation; when 
Guthrie took his leave, a few moments later, 
Tryon made a point of accompanying him 
to the gate. He was getting as sick as Druro 
of Emma’s perpetual gaiety and came out 
with the distinct intention of saying so as 
rudely as possible. 

“What do you mean by bringing your 
devilish good spirits here? Have you no 
bowels? Kindly chuck it for once and for 
ail.” 

Guthrie, squatting on his haunches, feel- 
ing his bicycle tires, turned up to him a face 
grown suddenly rutted and haggard as a 
Japanese gargoyle. 

‘That drum-and-fife band is only a bluff, 
Dick,” he said quietly. “The Leopard is 
G. I., and if that boy loses his eyes as well, 
neither of us will ever climb out of the soup 
again.” 

Tryon came out of the gate and stared at 
him interestedly. 

“What do you mean? 
Leopard——_” 

“T mean that the reef is gone—for good, 
this time.” 

“The reef gone?” reiterated Tryon 
stupidly. ‘‘Why—good Lord, I thought 
you’d found it richer and stronger than 
ever!” 

“So we did. But, my boy, mining is the 
biggest gamble in the world. It pinched out, 
sudden as a stroke of apoplexy, a few days 
after Lundi’s accident. We’ve got a 
month’s crushing in hand now, and when 
that’s gone, we'll have to shut down. We’re 
bust!” 

“But what about that five-hundred-ounce 
clean-up you handed him?” 

“All bluff! I drew two thousand quid for 
native wages and threw it into the melting- 
pot. That lovely button goes back to the 
bank to-morrow. They’ve got to be bluffed, 
too, until Lundi’s able to stand the truth.” 

“T don’t know if he’ll thank you for it, 
Emma,” said Tryon, at last. 

“T don’t say he will; I don’t say Lundi 
can’t take his physic when he’s got to, as 
well as any man. But I can reckon he’s got 
an overdose already. I’ll wait.” 


How can the 





The Leopard 


Tryon stared a while into the shrewd, 
wizened face, then said thoughtfully: 

“T think you’re quite right. There are 
moments when enough is too much, and I 
haven’t a doubt but that a little extra bad 
luck would just finish what chance he has of 
seeing again. Keep it up your sleeve any- 
way, until we hear my brother’s verdict.” 

“Oh, [ll keep it,” said Emma grimly. 
“Once his bandages are off, we'll let the 
hornets buzz, but not before.” 

“Meantime,” remarked Tryon, “if you 
like to make me a present of the informa- 
tion, I will promise to use it carefully and for 
nothing but Druro’s benefit.” Guthrie gave 
him a long, expressionless glance. “There 
are worse things than having your eyes 
clawed out by a leopard,” continued Dick 
enigmatically. 

“What worse?” 

“You might, for instance, have your 
heart plucked out by a vulture while you’re 
lying helpless.” 

“Poison the carcass!” Emma elegantly 
advised. ‘‘That’ll finish the vulture before 
it has time to gorge full.”” And, as he strad- 
dled his battered bicycle, he added a signifi- 
cant remark, which showed that he very 
well knew what he was talking about. 
“Lundi’ll always be blind about women, 
anyway.” 

Tryon did not return to Druro’s room, 
but went thoughtfully.toward that wing of 
the hospital in which, he knew, the quarters 
of the young and pretty matron to be situ- 
ated. Having found her, he put before her 
so urgent and convincing an appeal for an 
interview with Mrs. Hading that she went 
herself to ask that lady to receive him. A 
clinching factor was an adroit remark about 
his brother’s interest in Druro’s chances. 
He guessed that such a remark repeated 
would bring him into Marice Hading’s pres- 
ence quicker than anything else, and he was 
right. Within five minutes, he was in the © 
softly shaded, violet-scented room where 
Druro had groped his way some nights be- 
fore—the difference being that he could see 
that which Druro had mercifully been 
spared. 

The beauty of the woman sitting in the 
long chair had been torn from her like a veil 
behind which she had too long hidden her 
real self. Now that she was stripped, a 
naked thing in the wind, all eyes could see 
her deformities and read her cold and arid 
soul. The furies of rage and rancor were 
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“Gay!” said Druro, standing up and letting Toby down with a rush. “Yes, Lundi 


Dick fetched me. I had to come and tell you how glad 
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grabbling at her heart, even as the leopard 
had scrabbled on her face. It was not the 
mere disfigurement of the angry, purplish 
scars that twisted her mouth and puckered 
her cheeks. A shining spirit, gentle and 
brave in affliction, might have transformed 
these, robbing them of their hideousness. 
But here was one who had ‘thrown down 
every temple she had built,” and whose 
dark eyes were empty now of anything ex- 
cept a malign and bitter ruin. It was as 
‘though nothing could longer cover and con- 
ceal ner cynical dislike of all things but her- 
self. The face set on the long, ravaged 
throat, once so subtly alluring, had turned 
hawklike and cruel. It seemed shriveled, 
too, and, between the narrow linen band- 
ages she still wore, it had the cunning malice 
of some bird of prey peering from a barred 
cage. 

Tryon looked once, then kept his eyes to 
his boots. He would have given much to 
have fled, and, in truth, he had no heart for 
his job. It seemed to him uncommonly like 
hitting at some wounded creature already 
smitten to death. But it was not for himself 
he was fighting. It was for Gay’s sweet, 
upright soul, and the happiness of a man too 
good to be thrown to the vultures of a 
woman’s greed and cruelty. That thought 
hardened his heart for the task he had in 
hand. 

Marice came to the point at once. It 
seemed that, with her beauty, she had lost 
or discarded the habit of subtle attack. 

“What does Sir Charles think of his 
chances?” 

It was Tryon who had to have recourse 
to subtlety. Juggling with his brother’s 
professional name was a risky business, and 
he did not mean to get onto dangerous 
ground. 

“He can’t tell yet—he was afraid to be 
certain, to-night—is going to have another 
go at them to-morrow. But 

“But?” She leaned forward eagerly. 
“There is not much hope?” 

There was no mistaking her face and 
voice. It was as he had guessed; she did 
not want Druro to recover. Tryon had no 
further qualms. 

“J am not going to give up hope, any- 
way,” he said, with that air of dogged intent 
which is often founded on hupelessness. She 
gave a little sigh and sat back among her 
cushions, like a woman who has taken a 
refreshing drink. 


The Leopard 


“Dear Druro, it is very sad for him!” said 
she complacently, and presently added, 
“But I shall always see that he is taken 
care of.” 

Something in Tryon shuddered, but out- 
wardly he gave no sign, only looked at her 
commiseratingly. 

“Tt is that we are thinking of—Guthrie 
and IJ. Are you strong enough physically 
and well-enough off financially to undertake 
such a burden?” She regarded him pierc- 
ingly, a startled look in her eyes. “ Doubt- 
less you are a rich woman—and, of course, 
no one could doubt your generosity. Still, a 
blind man without means of his own ” 

“What?” She fired the word at him like 
a pistol-shot. 

“He does not know,” said Tryon softly. 
“We are keeping it dark for some days yet. 
The two shocks together might—” He 
paused. 

‘““What—what?” she panted at him, like a 
runner at the end of his last lap. 

“That the mine is no good. They are 
dropping back into it every penny they 
ever made, and the reef has pinched out. 
Guthrie told me this to-night on his oath.” 


The woman gave a long, sighing breath 


and lay back painfully in her chair. But 
Tryon had a cruel streak in him. He would 
not let her rest. “He is a ruined man, and 
may be a blind man, but, thank God, he 
has you to lean on!” 

“You are mad!” said she, and burst into 
a harsh laugh. Tryon’s face was full of 
grave concern as he rose. 

“Shall I send your nurse?” 

She pulled herself together sharply. 

“Yes, yes; send her—but, before you go, 
promise me, Mr. Tryon, never to let Druro 
know you told me.” 

(“Is it possible that she has so much 
grace in her?” he pondered.) 

“Never!” he promised solemnly. “He 
shall find out the greatness of your love for 
himself.” 

Like fate, Tryon knew where to rub in the 
salt. As he went down the veranda, he 
heard the same harsh, cruel laugh ringing 
out, somewhat like the laugh of a hyena 
that has missed its prey. 


After Sir Charles had gone, Druro sat for 
a while silent, elbows on the table, thinking. 
He had insisted upon getting up as usual, 
though they had tried to keep him in bed. 
He was not going to take it lying down, he 











said. So now he sat there, alone, except for 
Toby, who sat on his knee and, from time 
to time, put out a little red tongue and 
gently licked his master’s ear. 

The nurses who came softly in to con- 
gratulate him slipped away softlier still, 
without speaking. They could understand 
what it meant to him to know that he would 
see the sunshine again, the rose and prim- 
rose dawns, the great purple shadows of 


night flung across the veld. What they did: 


not know was that, in spirit, he was looking 
his last on the land he loved and seeing down 
a vista of long years grayer than the veld on 
the grayest day of winter. His lips were 
firmly closed, but they wore a bluish tinge 
as he sat there, for he was tasting life colder 
than ice and dryer than the dust of the 
desert between his teeth; and the yellow 
serpent of remorse and regret was at his 
heart. ; 

But not for long. Presently he rose and 
squared his shoulders, like a man settling 
his burden for a long march, and said 
quickly to himself some words he had once 
read, he knew not where. 

‘“**A man shall endure such things as the 
stern women drew off the spindles for him 
at his birth.’”’ 

His nurse, who had been waiting in the 
veranda, hearing his voice, now came in and 
greeted him gaily. 

“Hooray, Mr. Druro! Oh, you don’t 
know how glad we all are! And the whole 
town has been here to wish you luck and joy 
on the news. But Sir Charles made us drive 
them all away. He says you may see no 
more than two people before you have 
lunched and rested, and he has selected the 
two himself.” ; 

“What cheek!” said Druro. “And what 
a nice soft hand you’ve got, nurse!” 

“Be off with you now!” laughed the trim 
Irish nurse. “‘And how can I read you the 
letter I have for you with one hand?” 

“Try it wid wan eye instid,” said he, put- 
ting on a brogue to match her own. She 
laughed and escaped, and, later, read the 
letter, at his wish. 


LUNDI DEAR: 
I grieve to hurt you, but it is no use pretending. 
I can never live in this atrocious Africa, and I feel 
it would be cruel to tear you away from a country 
you love so much. Besides, after deep consideration, 
I find that my darling husband’s memory is dearer 
to me than any living man can be. Forgive me—and 
farewell. . 
MARICcE. 


Cynthia Stockley 
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“She left by the morning’s train,” said 
the nurse. ‘You know she has been well 
enough to go for more than a week.”’ 

As Lundi did not answer, she went away 
and left him once more sitting very still. 
But with what a different stillness! The _ 
whole world smelled sweet in his noStrils 
and spoke of freedom. His blood chanted 
a pean of praise and hope to the sun and 
moon and stars.- An old cry of the open 
surged in him. 

“Life is sweet, brother! There is day and 
night, brother, both sweet things, sun, 
moon, and stars, all sweet things; there’s 
likewise a wind on the heath!” 

The voice of Tryon broke in on his com- 
munings. 

“How do you feel, old man?” 

“That you, Dick?”” Druro stooped down 
and felt for Toby once more. “I feel in- 
clined to run out into the street and throw 
my hat into the air, and yell out that I'll 
fight anyone, play poker against anyone, 
and match my girl and my dog against all 
comers.” 

“Indeed! Then I’ll leave you, for you’re 
certainly suffering from a dangerous swag- 
ger in the blood.” 

Tryon’s smile had more than a tinge of 
sadness in it as he turned to go. This action 
of his was one of those that smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust, but, as yet, he was too 
near it to savor much more than its bitter- 
ness. The path is narrow and the gate is 
strait for those who serve faithfully at 
Love’s high altar. As he went from the 
room, he looked with tender eyes at the 
flowerlike girl who had come in with him 
and stood now with smiling lips and eyes 
full of tears looking at the man and the 
dog. 
“You ought to give him a lecture, Gay. 
It isn’t good for a man to be so puffed up 
with pride.” 

“Gay!” said Druro, standing up and let- 
ting Toby down with a rush. 

“Yes, Lundi. Dick fetched me. 
come and tell you how glad——”’ 

She slid a hand into his, and he drew her 
into his arms and began to kiss her with 
those silent, still-lipped kisses that have all 
the meaning of life and love behind them. 

Toby, having trotted out into the garden, 
now returned with a large stone which he 
had culled as. one might gather a bouquet 
of flowers to present upon a triumphant 
occasion. 
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E was a splendid bird, a thoroughbred “black-breasted 
red” game-cock, his gorgeous plumage hard as mail, 
silken with perfect condition, and glowing like a flame 
against the darkness of the spruce forest. His snaky 

head (the comb and wattles had been trimmed close, after the 
mode laid down for his aristocratic kind) was sharp and keen, 


The cock rushed into within 
and there paused, balanced 


0k: 


like a living spear-point. His eyes were fierce and piercing, 
ready ever to meet the gaze of bird or beast or man himself “By Charles 


with the unwinking challenge of their full, arrogant stare. 

Perched upon a stump, a few yards from the railway line, he 
turned that bold stare now, with an air of unperturbed super- 
ciliousness, upon the wreck of the big freight-car from which he had just 
escaped. He had escaped by a miracle, but little effect had that upon 
his bold and confident spirit. The ramshackle, overladen freight-train, 
laboring up the too steep gradient, had broken in two, thanks to a 
defective coupler, near the top of the incline, a mile and a half away. 
The rear cars—heavy box cars—had, of course, run back, gathering a 
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terrific momentum as they went. The rear brakeman, his brakes failing to hold, 
had discreetly jumped before the speed became too great. At the foot of the in- 
cline, a sharp curve had proved too much for the runaways to negotiate. With a 


scrunch of tortured metal, they had jumped the track and gone crashing down the high 
embankment. One car, landing on a granite boulder, had split apart like a cleft 
melon. The light crate in which our game-cock, a pedigree bird, was being carried to 
a fancier in the nearest town, some three score miles away, had survived by its very 
lightness. But its door had been snapped open. The cock walked out deliberately, 
uttered a long, low “<Krr-rr-ee” of ironic comment upon the disturbance, hopped 
delicately over the tangle of boxes and crates and agricultural implements, and 
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for the next stroke or parry 
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flew to the top of the nearest 
stump. There he shook himself, 
his plumage being disarrayed, though his spirit was not. He 


flapped his wings. Then, eying the wreckage keenly, he gave 
VOUb a shrill, triumphant crow, which rang through the early- 
morning stillness of the forest like a challenge. He felt that 


the smashed car, so lately his prison, was a foe which he 
C.D.Rober LS had vanquished by his own unaided prowess. His pride was 


veel Cimin not altogether unnatural. 


The place .where he stood, pruning the red glory of his 
plumage, was in the very heart of the wilderness. The only 
human habitation within a dozen miles in either direction was a 


narrow “tote-roads,” now deeply mossed and partly overgrown by 
small scrub, traversed the lonely spaces in every direction. One of these roads led 
straight back into the wilderness from the railway—almost from the stump whereon 
the red cock had his perch. 

The cock had no particular liking for the neighborhood of the accident, and when 
his fierce, inquiring eye fell upon this road, he decided to investigate, hoping it might 
lead him to some flock of his own kind, over which he would, as a matter of course, 
promptly establish his domination. That there would be other cocks there, already 
in charge, only added to his zest for the adventure. He was already raising his 
wings to hop down from his perch when a wide-winged shadow passed over him, and 
he checked himself, glancing upward sharply. 
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A foraging hawk had just flown over- 
head. The hawk had never before seen a 
bird like the bright figure standing on the 
stump, and he paused in his flight, hanging 
for a moment on motionless wing to scruti- 
nize the strange apparition. 
hungry, and he considered himself more 
than a match for anything in feathers 
except the eagle, the goshawk, and the 
great horned owl. His hesitation was but 
for a second. With a sudden, mighty 
thrust of his wide wings, he swooped down 
upon this novel victim. 

The big hawk was accustomed to seeing 
every quarry he stooped at cower, para- 
lyzed with terror, or scurry for shelter in 
wild panic. But, to his surprise, this 
infatuated bird on the stump stood await- 
ing him, with wings half lifted, neck- 
feathers raised in a defiant ruff, and one 
eye cocked upward warily. He was so 
surprised, in fact, that, at a distance of 
some dozen or fifteen feet, he wavered 
and paused in his downward rush. But it 
was surprise only, fear having small place 
in his wild, marauding heart. In the next 
second, he swooped again, and struck 
downward at his quarry with savage, steel- 
hard talons. 

He struck but empty air. At exactly 
the right fraction of the instant, the cock 
had leaped upward on his powerful wings, 
lightly as a thistle seed, but swift as if 
shot from a catapult. He passed straight 
over his terrible assailant’s back. In pass- 
ing he struck downward with his spurs, 
which were nearly three inches long, straight, 
and tapered almost to a needle point. 
One of these deadly weapons found its 
mark, as luck would have it, fair in the 
joint of the hawk’s shoulder, putting 
the wing clean out of action. 

The marauder turned completely over 
and fell, in a wild flutter, to the ground, 
the cock, at the same time, alighting grace- 
fully six or eight feet away and wheeling 
like a flash to meet a second attack. The 
hawk, recovering with indomitable nerve 
from the amazing shock of his overthrow, 
braced himself upright on his tail with the 
aid of the one sound wing—the other wing 
trailing helplessly—and faced his strange 
adversary with open beak and one clutch- 
ing talon uplifted. 

The cock, fighting after the manner of 
his kind, rushed into within a couple of 
feet of his foe, and there paused, balanced 


But he was 





Cock-Crow 


for the next stroke or parry, legs slightly 
apart, wings lightly raised, neck-feathers 
rufted straight out, beak lowered and 
presented like a rapier point. Seeing that 
his opponent made no demonstration, but 
simply waited, watching him with eyes as 
hard and bright and dauntless as his own, 
he tried to provoke him to a second attack. 
With scornful insolence, he dropped his 
guard and pecked at a twig or a grass 
blade, jerking the unconsidered morsel 
aside and presenting his point again with 
lightning swiftness. 

The insult, however, was lost upon the 
hawk, who had no knowledge of the cock’s 
dueling-code. He simply waited, motion- 
less as the stump beside him. 

The cock, perceiving that taunt and in- 
solence were wasted, now began to circle 
warily toward the left. The hawk at once 
shifted front to face him. But this was the 
side of his disabled wing. The sprawling 
member would not move, would not get 
out of the way. In the effort to manage it, 
he partly lost his precarious balance. The 
cock saw his advantage instantly. He 
dashed in like a feathered and flaming 
thunderbolt, leaping upward, and striking 
downward with his destroying heels. The 
hawk was hurled over backward, with one 
spur through his throat, the other through 
his lungs. As he fell, he dragged his con- 
queror down with him, and one convulsive 
but blindly clutching talon ripped away a 
strip of flesh and feathers from the victor’s 
thigh. There was a moment’s flapping. 
A few delicate red feathers floated off upon 
the morning air. Then the hawk lay quite 
still, and the red cock, stepping haughtily 
off the body of his foe, crowed long and 
shrill three times, as if challenging any 
other champions of the wilderness to come 
and dare a like fate. 

For a few minutes, he stood waiting and 
listening for an answer to his challenge. 
As no answer came, he turned, without 
deigning to glance at his slain foe, and 
stalked off, stepping daintily, up the old 
wood-rodd and into the depths of the forest. 
To the raw, red gash in his thigh, hepaid not 
the slightest attentior. 

Having no inkling whatever of the fact 
that the wilderness, silent and deserted 
though it seemed, was full of hostile eyes 
and unknown perils, he took no care at all 
to the secrecy of his going. Indeed, had 
he striven for concealment, his brilliant 














coloring, so out of key with forest gloom, 
would have made it almost impossible. 
Nevertheless, his keenness of sight and 
hearing, his practised and unsleeping vigi- 
lance as protector of his flock stood him in 
good stead and made up for his lack of 
wilderness lore. It was with an intense 
interest and curiosity, rather than with 
any apprehension, that his bold eyes ques- 
tioned everything on either side of his 
path through the dark spruce woods. 
Sometimes he would stop to peck the bright 
vermilion bunches of the _ pigeonberry, 
which here and there starred the hillocks 
beside the road. But no matter how in- 
teresting he found the novel and delicious 
fare, his vigilance never relaxed. The idea 
lurking in his subconscious processes was, 
probably, that he might, -at any moment, 
be seen by some doughty rival of his own 
kind and challenged to the.great game of 
mortal combat. But whatever the object 
of his watchfulness, it served him as well 
against the unknown as it could have done 
against expected foes. 

Presently he came to a spot where an 
old, half-rotted stump had been torn apart 
by a bear hunting for wood-ants. The raw 
earth about the uptorn roots tempted the 
wanderer to scratch for grubs. Finding a 
fat white morsel, much too dainty to be 
devoured alone, he stood over and began to 
call, “‘Kt-kt-ki—kt-kt-kt—kt-ki-kt” in his 
most alluring tones, hoping that some coy 
young hen would come stealing out of the 
underbrush in response to his gallant in- 
vitation. There was no such response; 
but, as he peered about hopefully, he caught 
sight of a sinister, reddish yellow shape 
creeping toward him behind the shelter of 
a withe-wood bush. He gulped down the 
fat grub, and stood warily eying the ap- 
proach of this new foe. 

It looked to him like a sharp-nosed, 
busy-tailed yellow dog—a very savage and 
active one. He was not afraid; but he knew 
himself no match for a thoroughly ferocious 
dog of that size. This one, it was clear, 
had evil designs upon him. He half 
crouched, with wings loosed and every 
muscle tense for the spring. 

The next instant, the fox pounced at him, 
darting through the green edges of the 
withe-wood bush with most disconcerting 
suddenness. The cock sprang into the air 
—but only just in time; for the fox, leap- 
ing up nimbly at him with snapping jaws, 
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captured a mouthful of glossy tail-feathers. 
The cock alighted on a branch overhead, 
some seven or eight feet from the ground, 
whipped around, stretched his neck down- 
ward, and eyed his assailant with a glassy 
stare. “Krr-rr-rr-ee?”’ he murmured softly, 
as if in sarcastic interrogation. The fox, 
exasperated at his failure, and hating above 
all beasts to be made a fool of, glanced 
around to see if there were any spectators. 
Then, with an air of elaborate indifference, 
he pawed a feather from the corner of his 
mouth, and trotted away as if he had just 
remembered something. 

He had not gone above thirty yards or 
so when the cock flew down again to the 
exact spot where he had been scratching. 
He pretended to pick up another grub, all 
the time keeping an eye on the retiring foe. 
He crowed with studied insolence, but the 
fox, although that long and shrill defiance 
must have seemed a startling novelty, gave 
no sign of having heard it. The cock 


’ crowed again, with the same lack of result. 


He kept on crowing until the fox was out of 
sight. Then he returned coolly to his 
scratching. When he had satisfied his 
appetite for fat white grubs, he flew up 
again to his safe perch, and fell to pruning 
his feathers. Five minutes later, the fox 
reappeared, creeping up with infinite stealth 
from quite another direction. The cock, 
however, detected his approach at once, 
and proclaimed the fact with another 


mocking crow. Disgusted and abashed, . 


the fox turned in his tracks and crept away 
to stalk some less sophisticated quarry. 
The wanderer, for all his fearlessness, was 
wise. He suspected that the vicious yellow 
dog with the bushy tail might return yet 
again to the charge. For a time, therefore, 
he sat on his perch, digesting his meal, 
and studying with keen, inquisitive eyes 
his strange surroundings. After ten min- 
utes or so of stillness and emptiness, the 
forest began to come alive. He saw a pair 
of black-and-white woodpeckers running 
up and down the trunk of a half-dead tree, 
and listened with tense interest to their 
loud rat-tat-tattings. He watched the 
shy wood-mice come out from their snug 
holes under the tree roots, and play about, 
with timorous gaiety and light rustlings, 
among the dead leaves. He scrutinized, 
with appraising care, a big brown rabbit 
which came bounding in a leisurely fashion 
down the tote-road and sat upon his hind 
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quarters near the stump, staring about 
with its mild, bulging eyes, and waving its 
long ears this way and that to question 
every minutest wilderness sound, and he 
decided that the rabbit, for all its bulk and 
apparent vigor of limb, would not be a 
dangerous opponent. In fact, he thought of 
hopping down from his perch and putting 
the big innocent to flight, just to compensate 
himself for having had to flee from the fox. 
But while he was meditating this venture, 
the rabbit went suddenly leaping off ata 
tremendous pace, evidently in great alarm. 
A few seconds later, a slim little light- 
brownish creature, with short legs, long, 
sinuous body, short, triangular head, and 
cruel eyes that glowed like fire, came into 
view, following hard upon the rabbit’s 
trail. It was nothing like half the rab- 
bit’s size; but the interested watcher 

on the branch overhead understood 

at once the rabbit’s terror. He had 
‘aA «sever seen a weasel before, but he 
fem, knew that the sinuous little beast 
with the eyes of death would be 

as dangerous, almost, as the fox. 

. He noted that here was another 

i enemy to look out for, to be 

m® fought with the utmost wari- 

ness if fighting should be 

forced upon him. 








Not long after the weasel had vanished, 
the cock grew tired of waiting and restless 
to renew the quest for the flock on which 
his dreams were set. He started by flying 
from tree to tree, still keeping along the 
course of the tote-road. But after he had 
covered perhaps a half-mile in this labo- 
rious fashion, he gave it up and hopped 
down again into the road. Here he went 
now with new caution but with the same 
old arrogance of eye and bearing. He went 
quickly, however, for the gloom of the 
spruce wood had grown oppressive to him, 
and he wanted open fields and the unre- 
stricted sun. 

He had not gone far when he caught sight 
of a curious-looking animal advancing slow- 
ly down the path to meet him. It was 
nearly as big as the rabbit, but low on the 
legs; and, instead of leaping along, it 
crawled with a certain heavy deliberation. 
Its color was a dingy, grayish black-and- 
white, and its short black head was crowned 


‘with what looked like a heavy iron-gray 


pompadour, brushed well back. The cock 
stood still, eying its approach suspiciously. 

When it had come within three or four 
yards of him, ~he said, “XKrr-rr-ee,” 
sharply, just to see what it would do, at the 
same time lowering his snaky head and 
ruffling out his. neck-feathers in challenge. 


€ 


The next instant, the fox pounced at him, darting through the green edges of the withe-wood bush 
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with the most disconcerting suddenness. 
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The stranger seemed then to notice him for 
the first time, and instantly, to the cock’s 
vast surprise, it enlarged itself to fully 
twice its previous size. Its fur, which was 
now seen to be quills rather than fur, stood 
up straight on end all over its head and 
body, and the quills were two or three 
inches in length. At this amazing spec- 
tacle, the cock involuntarily backed away 
several paces. The stranger came straight 
on, however. The cock waited, main- 
taining his attitude of challenge, till not 
more than three or four feet separated 
him from the incomprehensible apparition. 
Then he sprang lightly over it, and turned 
in a flash, expecting the stranger to turn 
also and again confront him. The stranger, 
however, did nothing of the kind, but 
simply continued stolidly on his way, not 
even troubling to look round. Such stolid- 
ity was more than the cock could under- 
stand—having never encountered a 
porcupine before. He stared after 

it for some moments. 
Then he crowed 


The cock sprang into the air—but only just in time 


scornfully, turned about, and resumed 
his lonely quest. 

A little farther on, to his great 
delight, he came out into a small 
clearing, with a log cabin in the 
center of it. A house—it was as- 
sociated in his mind with an admir- 
ing, devoted flock of hens, and 
rivals to be ignominiously routed, 
and harmless, necessary humans 
whose business it was to supply 
unlimited food. He rushed for- 
ward eagerly, careless as to 
whether he should encounter 
love or war. . 

Alas, the cabin was 
deserted! Even to 
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his inexperienced eye, it was long deserted. 
The door hung on one hinge, half open. 
The one small window had no glass in it. 
Untrodden weeds grew among the rotting 
chips up to and across the threshold. The 
roof, a rough affair of poles and bark, sagged 
in the middle, just ready to fall in at the 
smallest provocation. 

A red squirrel, his tail carried jauntily 
over his back, sat on the topmost peak of 
it, and shrilled high derision at the wan- 
derer as he approached. 

The cock was acquainted with squirrels, 
and thought less than nothing of them. 
Ignoring the loud chatter, he tiptoed around 
the cabin, dejected but still inquisitive. 
Returning at length to the doorway, he 
peered in, craning his neck and uttering a 
low “Krr-rr.”’ Finally, with head held high, 
he stalked in. The place was empty, save 
for a long bench with a broken leg, and a 
joint of rust-eaten stovepipe. Along two 
of the walls ran a double tier of bunks, 
in which the lumbermen had formerly 
slept. 

The cock stalked all around the place, 
prying in every corner and murmuring 
softly to himself. At last he flew up to the 
highest bunk, perched upon the edge of it, 
flapped his wings, and crowed repeatedly, 
as if announcing to the wilderness at large 
that he had taken possession. This cere- 
mony accomplished, he flew down again, 
stalked out into the sunlight, and fell to 
scratching among the chips with an air of 
assured possession. 

And, all the while, the red squirrel 
kept on hurling shrill, unheeded abuse 
at him, resenting him as an intruder in 
the wilds. 

Whenever the cock found a particularly 
choice grub or worm or beetle, he would 
hold it aloft in his beak, then lay it down 
and call loudly, “ Kt-ki-kt—kt-kt-kt,” as if 
hoping thus to lure some flock of hens to 
the fair domain which he had seized. 
He had now dropped his quest, and was 
trusting that his subjects would come to 
him. That afternoon, his valiant calls 
caught the .ear of a weasel—possibly the 
very one which he had seen in the morning 
trailing the panic-stricken rabbit. The 
weasel came rushing upon him at once, too 
ferocious in its blood-lust for any such 
emotions as surprise or curiosity, and ex- 
pecting an easy conquest. The cock saw 
it coming, and knew well the danger. But 


he was now on his own ground, responsible 
for the protection of an imaginary flock. 
He faced the peril unwavering. Fortunately 
for him, the weasel had no idea what- 
ever of a fighting-cock’s method of warfare. 
When the cock evaded the deadly rush by 
leaping straight at it and over it, instead 
of dodging aside or turning tail, the: weasel 
was nonplused for just a fraction of a 
second and stood snarling.- In that instant 
of hesitation, the cock’s keen spur struck it 
fairly behind the ear, and drove clean into 
the brain. 

The murderous little beast stiffened out, 
rolled gently over upon its side, and lay 
there, with the soundless snarl fixed upon 
its half-opened jaws. Surprised at such 
an easy victory, the cock spurred the car- 
cass again, just to make sure of it. 

Then he kicked it to one side—crowed, 
of course—and stared around wistfully for 
some appreciation of his triumph. He 
could not know with what changed eyes 
the squirrel, who feared weasels more than 
anything else on earth, was now regarding 
him: 

The killing of so redoubtable an adver- 
sary as the weasel must have become 
known in some mysterious fashion, for 
thenceforward no more of the small maraud- 
ers of the forest ventured to challenge 
the .new lordship of* the clearing. For a 
week, the cock ruled his solitude unques- 
tioned, very lonely but sleeplessly alert, 
and ever hoping that followers of his own 
kind would come to him from somewhere. 


In time, doubtless, his loneiiness would ° 


have driven him forth again upon his 
quest. But fate had other things in store 
for him. 

Late one afternoon, a grizzled woods- 
man, in gray homespun and carrying a 
bundle swung from the ax over his shoulder, 
came striding up to the cabin. The cock, 
pleased to see a human being once more, 
stalked forth from the cabin door to meet 
him. 

The woodsman was surprised at the 
sight of what he called a “real barnyard 
rooster,” away off here in the wilds. But 
he was too tired and hungry to consider the 
question carefully. His first thought was 
that here would be a pleasant addition to 
his supper of bacon and biscuits. He 
dropped his ax and bundle, and made a 
swift grab at the unsuspecting bird. The 
latter dodged cleverly, ruffed his neck- 
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feathers with an angry “ Krr-rr-rr,” hopped 
up, and spurred the offending hand severely. 

The woodsman straightened himself up, 
taken by surprise, and sheepishly shook 
the blood from his hand. 

“Well, I’ll be durned!” he muttered, 
eying the intrepid cock with admiration. 
“You’re some rooster, you are! I guess 
you’re all right. Guess I deserved that, 
for thinkin’ of wringin’ the neck o’ sech a 
handsome an’ gritty bird as you—an’ me 
with plenty o’ good bacon in me pack. 
Guess we'll call it square—eh?”’ 

He felt in his pocket for some scraps 
of biscuit and tossed them to the cock, 
who picked them up greedily and then 
strutted around him, plainly begging 
for more. 


The biscuit was a delightful change- 


after an unvarying diet of grubs and grass. 
Thereafter, the cock followed his visitor 
about like his shadow—not with servility, of 
course, but with a certain condescending 
arrogance which the’ woodsman found 
hugely amusing. 

Just outside the cabin door, the woods- 
man lit a fire to cook his evening rasher 
and brew his tin of tea. The cock supped 
with him, striding with dignity to pick up 
the scraps which were thrown to him and 
then resuming his place at the other side 
of the fire. 

By the time the man was done, 
dusk had fallen and the cock, chuckling 
contentedly in his throat, tiptoed into the 
cabin, flew up to the top bunk, and settled 
himself on his perch for the night. He had 
always been taught to expect benefits from 
men, and he felt that this big stranger who 
had fed him so generously would find him 
a flock to preside over on the morrow. 

After a long smoke beside his dying fire 
till the moon came up above the ghostly 
solitude, the woodsman turned in to sleep 
in one of the lower bunks, opposite to where 
the cock was roosting. He had heaped an 
armful of bracken and spruce branches into 
the bunk before spreading his blanket. 
And he slept very soundly. 

Even the most experienced of woodsmen 
may make a slip at times. This one, this 
time, had forgotten to make quite sure that 
his fire was out. There was no wind when 
he went to bed. But soon afterward a 
wind arose, blowing steadily toward the 


cabin. It blew the darkened embers to a 
glow. And little, harmless-looking flames 
began eating their way over the top layer 
of tinder-dry chips to the equally dry wall 
of the cabin. 


The cock was awakened by a bright light 
in hiseyes. A fiery glow, beyond the reddest 
of sunrises, was flooding the cabin. Long 
tongues of flame were licking about the 
doorway. He crowed valiantly to greet 
this splendid, blazing dawn. He crowed 
again and yet again, because he was 
anxious and disturbed. As a sunrise, this 
one did not act at all according to pre- 
cedent. 

The piercing notes aroused the man, who 
was sleeping heavily. In an instant, he 
was out of his bunk and grabbing up his 
blanket and his pack. In the next, he had 
plunged out through the flaming doorway, 
and thrown down his armful at a safe dis- 
tance, cursing acidly at such a disturbance 
to the most comfortable rest he had en- 
joyed for a week. 

From within the doomed cabin came 
once more the crow of the cock, shrilling 
dauntlessly above the crackle and venom- 
ous hiss of the flames. 

‘“‘Gee-whiz!” muttered the woodsman 
(or rather, that may be taken as the polite 
equivalent of his untrammeled backwoods 
expletive). ‘That there red _ rooster’s 
game. Ye can’t leave a pardner like that 
to roast.” 

With one arm shielding his face, he dashed 
in again, grabbed the cock by the legs, 
and darted forth once more into the sweet, 
chill air, none the worse except for frizzled 
eyelashes and an unceremonious trimming 
of hair and beard. The cock, highly in- 
sulted, was flapping and pecking savagely; 
but the man soon reduced him to impo- 
tence, if not submission, holding him under 
one elbow while he tied his armed heels 
together and then swaddled him securely 
in his coat. 

“There,” said he. “I guess we'll travel 
together from this out, pardner. Ye’ve 
sure saved my life—an’ to think I had 
the notion, fer a minnit, o’ makin’ a meal 
offen yeh! I'll give ye a good home, any- 
ways; an’ I guess ye’ll lick the socks offen 
every other rooster in the whole blame 
settlement.” 


The next Charles G. D. Roberts story will be The Morning of the Silver Frost. 
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(ae E BUSH has given up her position of shorthand typist in the office of Livingstone & Dev- 
ereux (familiarly known as “Liv & Dev”), money-lenders, and become secretary to Sarah Lady 
Garribardine, one of the great ladies of London society. This move upon her part is in the way of a well- 
formed plan to lift herself out of the environment in which she has been brought up and into one where she 
will find more congeniality—and perhaps attain conspicuous worldly success. Katherine is twenty-two and 
a girl of unusual intelligence. By diligent self-culture she has acquired a fondness for good literature, has 
learned to play the piano, and has taught herself French. Thus, she is already far above the cultural plane 
of her three sisters and two brothers, with whom she lived at Laburnum Villa, in the London suburb of 
Bindon’s Green. They appear to her hopelessly vulgar, with ideals that are utterly sham and low. Their 
social aspirations are quite satisfied with the prospective entrance of the typically middle-class Mabel 
Cawber into the family as the wife of the brother Fred. With the exception of her eldest sister, Matilda, 
Katherine loathes them all. 

Among the clients of “Liv & Dev” was Lord Algernon (“Algy”’) Fitz-Rufus, the younger son of a 
stingy Welsh marquis. Katherine falls in love with him, and he in turn becomes very devoted, but she 
knows that his family would never forgive him if he married her and that the lives of both would be ruined. 
So, although in love with him, she resolves to put him out of her life, and writes him to forget about her. 
It is shortly after this that she enters upon her new position and goes to live in the fine mansion in Berkeley 
Square. Henceforth, she takes little interest in her family, but when her sister Gladys asks for help in mak- 
ing her fiancé keep his promise of marriage, Katherine gladly gives it and with success. 

Lady Garribardine becomes greatly interested in her new secretary, who shows a passionate desire to 
learn and improve herself in every way, and the girl sees in her employer her sought-for model of the true 
aristocrat. This titled woman never loses sight of the responsibilities of her station and class. Katherine 
quickly assimilates her ideas, and looks around for others who can help her. A frequent visitor is Lady 
Garribardine’s nephew, Gerard Strobridge, who is married to Lady Beatrice, born Thorvil, a thoroughly 
unconventional woman. The pair go their own ways. Katherine believes Gerard a man from whom she 
can learn true culture, and resolves, without thinking of possible consequences, that she will make him see 
in her more than his aunt’s secretary. 

The Christmas holidays are spent at Lady Garribardine’s estate, Blissington Court. The Strobridges 
and Lio Delemar, to whom, at the moment, Gerard is devoted, are of the house-party. Before leaving town, 
he had an opportunity to note Katherine’s intelligence and attractiveness, but her position in his aunt’s 
household made him hesitate to begin even a slight flirtation, much as he is inclined to. In the country, 
he makes friendly advances, but the girl holds him off with great tact and dignity, which only increases 
his determination to be more in her company. Lady Beatrice and Lao return to town, and, late on New 
Year’s eve, Gerard is alone in the smoking-room when he hears the sound of footfalls overhead. 


ATHERINE had that instant For one second, a blind terror shook her, 
put on her dressing-gown and and thenall her nerve and resource returned. 
her hair hung in two long She stood there, magnificent in her anger 
plaits. The carpet in the pas- and resentment. 
sage was thick, and she heard no Gerard Strobridge was like a man drunk 
sounds, so that the first thing withwine. He whispered hoarsely, : 

which startled her was the actual opening “Katherine—I love you—madly—I had 
of the door of her room, which it had not to come to you!” Then he stopped within 
keen her custom to lock: a few feet of her, literally sobered by the 
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expression of her face. It showed not an 
atom of fear—rather the proud contempt 
of an empress ordering the death of a pre- 
suming slave. 

She did not speak for a moment; she 
seemed to draw up to her full height, and 
even to grow taller—she was only an inch 
or two less than himself. And if the scorn 
of eyes could kill, he would have lain there 
dead at her feet. 

“Katherine!” he cried, and went forward 
to take her in his arms. 

She stepped back only one step and spoke 
at last, her deep tones low. 

“Tf you dare to touch me, I will kill you— 
I am not afraid of you, you know.” 

“Beautiful fiend!” But he hesitated. It 
would be wiser, perhaps, to cajole her. 
“Katherine, do not be so horribly unkind!”’ 

He drew a little closer and held out his 
hands. 

“T tell you plainiy—if you come one 
step nearer to me, you do so at your own 
risk. I will tear the flesh from your face 
with my nails and strangle you.” Her 
voice was absolutely deadly in its icy intent- 
ness. “I am no weak thing, and I despise 
your mean action in coming here to-night 
too greatly to have any fear.” 

The breeding in him responded to this 
sting. 

“My mean action?” But his voice fal- 
tered a little, and she interrupted him 
before he could argue further. 

“Yes; I am a dependent in your aunt’s 
house here, earning my living, and you 
chance my being disgraced and sent away 
for your own shamefully selfish ends. 
Indeed, you are teaching me the lesson of 
the depth to which an aristocrat can sink.” 

He drew back, and some of the fire died 
out of him. Her words cut him like a knife, 
but he was too overwrought yet to give in 
and leave her. 

“Katherine, forgive me!” he cried 
brokenly. “I admit I am mad with love, 
but you shall never suffer for it. I will take 
you away from all drudgery. You shall have 
a house where you like. I will protect you 
and teach you all you desire to know. You 
shall lead an intellectual life worthy of your 
brain. We can travel in Italy and France, 
and I shall worship and adore you.” 

But Katherine was not in the least 
touched, although her awakened critical 
faculties realized fully the agreeable com- 
panion he would probably make with his 


knowledge of the world and his polished 
homage to women. 

“Katherine, can I not make you love me?” 

She laughed softly. It was a dangerous 
sound, ominous as that which a lioness 
might make when she purrs. 

“Not if you stayed on your knees for a 
thousand years! I have loved one man in 
my life, and probably I shall never love 
another. I sacrificed him for my idea. 
I had will enough to leave him. So, do 
you think, then, that you could move me in 
the least—you whom I do not love but 
despise?” 

There was nothing pitiful or tender about 
Katherine Bush. Her strong character had 
no mercy for a man who had shown her 
that he was not master of himself. Above 
all things, she admired self-control. 

Gerard Strobridge suffered, as she spoke, 
as perhaps he had never done in his life 
before. If he had been one whit less of a 
gentleman, he would not now have con- 
quered himself; he would have seized her 
in his arms and made her pay for her scald- 
ing words. The effect of tradition for 
centuries, however, held him. He flung 
himself into the armchair and buried his 
head in his hands. 

“How you can torture—can you not?” 
he cried hoarsely. ‘‘I knew when I watched 
you in church that you could be cruel as 
the grave—but I thought to-day, when you 
looked at me there in my aunt’s sitting- 
room, that, to me, perhaps, you meant 
to be kind.” 


“Then it is well that you should be unde- . 


ceived—and that we should understand 
one another. What did you think you 
would gain by coming here to-night?” 
She was horribly scornful again. “You 
never thought of me. I do not believe 
that I have given you reason to think 
that you might treat me with want of 
respect. But your.action shows that you do 
not respect me—I can only presume, be- 
cause of my dependent position and because 
you despise my class—since you would 
certainly not-have behaved so to any of 
your aunt’s guests.” 

He writhed a little at her taunt, and his 
face was haggard now as he looked up at her. 

“There is no use:in my asking you to 
forgive me; but it is not true that I do not 
respect you, or that I have acted as I have 
done for the reason that I despise your class. 
That is a hateful thought. I came here 
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to-night because I was simply mad with 
longing for you after the tantalization of 
the last two days and never being able to 
speak a word to you.” His breath came 
rather fast, and he locked together his 
hands. “I love you. My action was not 
premeditated—it was yielding to a sudden, 
strong temptation.” 

She moved and stood by the fireplace. 

“T forbid you to say another word on 
this subject,” she said gravely, but with less 
of her former scorn. “I would rather 
not hate you—so I appeal to that part of 
you that I still think is a gentleman to go 
away at once out of my room.” 

There was complete silence for a second 
or two, and then, across the park, in the 
church tower, midnight pealed, tolling the 
dying year. 

They both lifted their heads to listen, 
unconsciously counting the strokes, and 
then, when the last one struck and the 
joyous bells rang out, something in their 
sound melted the anger and contempt in 
Katherine’s soul, and made her realize, for 
the first time, that she was initially to blame, 
perhaps, for this situation having developed. 
since she had not sufficiently considered 
what might be the possible result of arrest- 
ing a man’s attention through the eyes and 
the ears. She looked at him, his face very 
paie and utterly dejected now. And the 
broad - minded, level-headed judgment 
which she brought to bear on all matters 
told her that she had no right to great anger. 

“Listen,” she said gently, holding out 
her beautiful hand: “Here is the New Year 
—I do not want to begin it with any hard 
thoughts. After all, I understand you—and 
I forgive you. I believe I have been in 
some measure to blame. Won’t you be my 
true friend?”’ 

She had touched the deepest chord of his 
being. 

“Indeed, I will—I swear it! And what- 
ever suffering it brings to me, I will never 
make you regret your sweet forgiveness of 
me, and your resumed trust in me to-night.” 

And then he quitted the room and went 
on down the stairs to the smoking-room as 
silently as he had come. 


XIX 
THE months went by. It was Easter- 


time before Katherine Bush again saw 
Gerard Strobridge. He went off to Egypt 


about the middle of January, and Lady 
Garribardine was up. in London for a few 
days alone before he left, seeing her grand- 
children off. Katherine missed him, and, 
unconsciously, his influence directed her 
studies. Sheremembered isolated sentences 
that he had used in their talk that day in the 
picture-gallery. He had certainly shown a 
delightfully cultivated mind, and she wished 
that things had not reached a climax so 
soon between them. She regretted deeply 
that she had caused him any pain, and 
determined never to deviate from loyal 
friendship so that he should have no further 
cause to suffer. He had not forgotten 
about the books, and she was now the proud 
possessor of several volumes on the Renais- 
sance, including, of course, Symonds and 
Pater. They opened yet another door in 
her imagination, and, on days when she 
was not very busy, she would wander in the 
picture-gallery and go over all the examples 
of the Italian masters again and again, and 
try to get the atmosphere of the books. 

Lady Garribardine watched her silently 
for the first few weeks after her nephew 
went, without increasing their intimacy. 
Her shrewd mind was studying Katherine, 
to make sure that she had made no mistake 
about her. Such a very deep creature 
might have sides which would make her 
regret having dropped the reserve which, 
accompanied by a high-handed kindliness, 
she showed to all her dependents. 

The great event of New Year’s day had 
been the advent of the gray wig, so beauti- 
fully arranged with her ladyship’s own 
snow-white hair that the whole thing seemed 
growing together. With her dark, sparkling 
eyes and jet brows, she now looked an 
extremely handsome old lady; and Kather- 
ine was unable to keep a faint, almost in- 
audible ‘‘ Ah!” of admiration from escaping 
when she first saw her. She was furious 
with herself and bit her lip, but Lady Garri- 
bardine smiled. 

“You would say something, Miss Bush? 
Pray speak.” 

Katherine colored a little; she felt this 
was one of those slips which she very seldom 
made, but frankness being always her 
method, she answered quietly, 

“T only thought how beautiful your 
ladyship looked—just like the Nattier in 
the gallery.” 

“You find my gray locks an improve- 
ment, then?” 
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“Oh, yes!” 

“The Nattier was an ancestress of mine— 
a French entanglement of a great-great- 
grandfather, which ended, as these affairs 
are seldom fortunate enough to do, in a 
marriage, all correct, with the Church’s 
blessing—the husband being most conven- 
iently killed in a duel with another man. So 
the then D’Estaire brought her here to 
Blissington, where she was shockingly bored 
—poor thing!—and died a year or two after 
producing an heir for him. It is amusing 
that you see the likeness even now.” 

“Tt is very striking.” 

“T always felt a great pity for her—trans- 
planted from Versaillés and all the joys of 
the court to this quiet English home. Have 
you ever read Lord Chesterfield’s letters to 
his son, girl?” 

Katherine had not. 

“Well, then, you had better read them; 
there is a good edition in the library. They 
are, you will find, the most instructive 
things in English literature. If I had hada 
son, I would have brought him up upon 
them. I was reminded of thém now by 
thinking of my twice great-grandmother. 
Chesterfield always quotes the French 
nobles of that date as the ne plus ultra of 
good breeding, and rather suggests that 
the Englishmen were often boors or block- 
heads. So, although D’Estaire may have 
satisfied her, the general company could not 
have done so, one feels.” 

“‘T would like to see Versailles,” Katherine 
ventured to remark. 

“You will some day. I may go to Paris 
after Easter—one must have clothes.” 

Katherine realized this necessity, but 
she had not dreamed of Paris. 

Her immediate action after this was to 
get from the library the Chesterfield ‘“ Let- 
ters,”’ the reading of which she always after- 
ward looked back upon as being the second 
mile-stone in her career. She devoured 
them, and learned countless advantageous 
lessons of the world therefrom, the first 
and chief being the value of graciousness 
and good manners. She now began to 
realize that her own were too sullen and 
abrupt, and a marked change in them was 
soon perceivable to anyone who would have 
cared to notice. This was during the time 
when she was still only on probation in her 
employer’s favor, but it was not lost upon 
that astute lady; nothing ever escaped her 
eagle eye. 


Now and then they would go up to the 
London house for a few days and “picnic,” 
as her ladyship called it, which meant taking 
only her personal footman to wait on her, 
and a maid or two for the house. Katherine 
was sent shopping and allowed to go and 
see her family, if she wished. 

But she did not wish, and always met 
Matilda at some place for tea. The gulf 
between them was growing wider and wider, 
and while Katherine was far more agreeable 
than of old, Matilda stood in much greater 
awe of her. She felt, although she would 
not have owned it for the world, that her 
sister had really gone into another class, 
and she was not quite comfortable with her. 
Katherine seemed to look more stately and 
refined each time, and Matilda gloried and 
grieved in secret over it. 

Gladys accompanied her on one occasion. 

“T suppose Kitten will be marrying one 
of them gentlemen some day,” Matilda 
said, on the way home to Laburnum Villa. 
“You’d never know she wasn’t some one 
tip-top now, would you, Glad?” 

“No; sheis quite like any of our ‘real thing’ 
lot who come into Ermantine’s. They’re 
dowdy, but you’d know they were it.” 

“Well, I hope she’ll be happy.”’ Matilda 
sighed doubtfully. 

“Yes; she will,” Gladys returned a little 
bitterly. ‘Katherine would never do any- 
thing to get herself into a mess. She is quite 
just, and she can be awfully kind—but she 
looks to the end of things and doesn’t care 
a rush for anyone, but sticks to what she 
wants herself. I tell you, Tild, I used to 
hate her—but I don’t now. I respect 
Katherine; she is so perfectly true.” 

““She seems to talk different—don’t you 
notice, Glad?” 

“She always did, but now more than ever. 
I suppose she did learn something extra at 
those evening classes.” 

Matilda shook her head regretfully. 

“T never did hold to them. She’d have 
been happy at home now and engaged to 
Charlie Prodgers, all comfortable but for 
that nonsense.” 

“Oh, but, Tild, I expect what she has 
got is better even than that.” 

“What! To be a grand lady’s servant, 
Glad? My; Id far rather be Mrs. Prodgers, . 
junior, a lady myself, and keep my own 
general!. Mabel’s forever saying Katherine 
can’t be anything but a slave, and Mabel 
knows.” 
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But Mrs. Bob Hartley only sighed. Life 
was growing particularly grim for her just 
now. She felt horribly ill, and had to 
stand about all day and conceal every 
sensation to keep up the appearances that 
all was fair. 

Katherine reflected deeply upon the 
moral of the situation, after her sisters had 
left her. What martyrs many women were 
in life! And what hideous injustice it all 
seemed—and more than ever she saw how 
merciless nature is to weaklings! 

About three weeks before Easter, Lady 
Garribardine was alone down at Blissington; 
she had lately taken to having her secretary 
with her sometimes on her frequent visits 
to her cottagers. She would start in a 
rough, short suit and a pair of thick boots, 
with a serviceable walking-stick, and would 
tramp for miles, carrying a basket in which 
were sweets and medicines. She was wor- 
shiped by her people—arrogant, command- 
ing, kindly great lady! 

On one of these occasions they had the 
motor to meet them at the end of the home 
village, and drove six or seven miles to 
another in her outlying property. She was 
very gracious as they went along. 

“What books have you been reading 
lately, girl? If they are the Chesterfield 
‘Letters,’ I think I may tell you that you 
have profited by them. Your manners 
generally are greatly improved.” 

Katherine reddened with pleasure. 

“T have read them over and over again. 
I have found them more instructive to me 
than any other book.” 

“In my young days they were considered 
highly immoral and pernicious by most of 
the canting Victorian hypocrites—when, of 
course, everyone of the world knew that 
Chesterfield’s advice on ali points was the 
most sensible and sagacious that could be 
given—but hypocrisy had risen to a colossal 
height in the ’Sixties and ’Seventies.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Nowadays, not one person in ten thou- 
sand reads them—more’s the pity! If the 
young men, with their great personal beauty, 
which sport and suitable feeding have pro- 
duced, could have been brought up to 
understand the advantage of cultivating 
‘the graces,’ what godlike creatures they 
would be!” 

Katherine thought of Lord -Algy; he 
must have done so unconsciously, she felt. 

“People are so apt to judge such a book 


Katherine Bush 


upon the letter, not the spirit. Naturally, 
one must make allowances for the different 
customs and habits of the times; but the 
spirit of the advice adapted to modern 
requirements would make any man or 
woman into an eminent person if it were 
faithfully followed. I recommend it to you 
strongly, since I believe you are steadily 
trying to educate yourself, Miss Bush.” 

‘I am, indeed—I hope I am not overcon- 
fident in believing that if one probes the 
meaning of everything and can see the faults 
in oneself, including those of instinct, it is 
possible to do by will what only the evo- 
lution of centuries accomplishes by natural 
process. The Chesterfield ‘Letters’ have 
encouraged me in my belief.” 

“Of course it is possible, but people will 
hardly ever face the truth, and would not 
dream of examining their own instincts; 
it would wound their self-love. They would 
rather be mediocre and blinded to their 
stupidities than teach themselves any useful 
lesson. Your determined effort interests me 
deeply, child.” 

Katherine turned a radiant face of grati- 
tude. This was praise indeed! 

“T will do all I can to merit your lady- 
ship’s goodness to me.” 

“No; Iam not good. I have no altruistic 
or humanitarian proclivities. I would not 
bother with you for five minutes if you were 
not so intelligent that I have grown to take 
a kind of pride in you.” 

“T can’t say how I appreciate your kind- 
ness.” 


Lady Garribardine turned and looked at : 


her for a second, and then she said slowly: 

“T am going to ask you a question not 
strictly justifiable, and you need not answer 
it if you would rather not.- Did my nephew, 
Gerard Strobridge, make love to you when 
he spent Christmas with us? It seemed 
to me at the time, and afterward, that he 
grew considerably depressed.” 

Katherine felt a twinge of distress. 

“Mr. Strobridge showed some interest in 
me which I felt it wiser to discourage. He 


was very kind to me, though, and agteed - 


to be my friend, and sent me some books.” 

For a second, Lady Garribardine felt 
irritated. Her precious Gerard to have been 
a suppliant to this dependent in her house! 
And then the broad justice of her nature 
regained its mastery; the girl was worthy of 
the homage of a king. 

“T think he must have been extremely 
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hard hit. I am quite devoted to him, as you 
know. I rely upon you not to hurt him more 
than you can help when he comes back.” 

“T never wished to hurt him at all—I did 
wish to talk to him, though, because he is 
so clever; so, at first, I was glad to attract his 
attention. Inow know that that was wrong.” 

Her ladyship was astonished at this frank 
avowal which, she realized, not another 
woman in a million in Katherine’s situation 
would have made. 

“You deliberately attracted him, then, 
girl—eh?” Her voice was stern. “You 
did not calculate that it might hurt him?” 
Lady Garribardine wondered at herself that 
she did not feel angry. 

“No; I never thought of that. He 
seemed older and of the world, and able to 
care for himself. And he was married.” 

“‘None of which things ever saved a man 
when Eve offered the apple. I suppose 
I ought to be very annoyed with you, child 
—but I believe it has done him good. He 
wanted rousing; he is, as you say, so clever, 
and he could have succeeded brilliantly, 
but he is lacking in perseverance. If he had 
married a woman like you, child, he would 
have risen to great things. The finest gift of 
God is an indomitable purpose to do. My 
nephew has drifted, I fear.” 

Then their talk branched off to other 
things, and the proud old aristocrat, having 
made up her mind now, once for all, that 
Katherine possessed a character and qual- 
ities after her own heart, she, from this day, 
treated her as an equal and a valued com- 
panion whenever they were not in actual 
relation of employer and secretary, when, in 
that, she would always resume her original 
aloof manner of one in command. 

Katherine delighted in this nuance, and 
appreciated the subtle tribute to her own 
sense of the fitness of things, and never 
once took the ell when she was given the 
inch, showing in this the immeasurable 
distance she had risen above her class. 

And so Easter came, and, with it, a large 
party—and Gerard Strobridge. At first 
sight he did not appear at all changed. 
Katherine saw him from the window of the 
schoolroom just at sunset on the Thursday 
afternoon, when the guests arrived. He was 
walking in the rose garden with a tall, 
beautiful woman. He looked up, so Kath- 
erine saw his face plainly; then she stepped 
behind the curtain, and the pair went on. 

She felt very glad to see him, and won- 


dered when they would meet. At these 
huge parties, she never came down, even to 
pour out the tea if her ladyship’s hand 
ached, as at the smaller family Christmas 
one. So, unless he made the chance 
deliberately, it was quite possible no words 
would be exchanged. 

This uncertainty added to the interest, 
and made her decide when Sunday should 
come to take especial pains with her appear- 
ance for church. Before Saturday, when 
they actually met, however, she had seen 
Gerard twice, once from the gallery as she 
was leaving Lady Garribardine’s sitting- 
room, and he was talking to the same beauti- 
ful lady in the hall, and once from her 
window when he paced the rose garden alone. 

Katherine was familiar with the names 
and characteristics of all the guests, for had 
she not written their invitations and read 
their answers? Did she not type the cards 
which slipped into the little plates on their 
doors, and those for their places at dinner? 
And, on Saturday night, a message came 
for her that she was to print two more, and 
go immediately to Bronson with a fresh 
arrangement of the table, as two extra 
men were going to turn up by motor at the 
last moment, guardsmen quartered at 
Windsor. She was coming from the dining- 
room down the passage which led to her 
staircase and also the smoking-room, when 
Gerard emerged from there and met her at 
the foot of the stairs. He put out his hand 
with cordial friendliness, while he cried gaily: 

“At last I can greet you! I would not go 
to dress on purpose, because I saw you rush 
down the passage, and I knew you would 
have to come back. It is good to see you 
again.” 

She answered suitably and would have 
passed on, only he barred the way. 

“T thought you were going to let me be a 
friend,” he said reproachfully, “and here 
you snub me at once and want to run away.” 

“No; but you will be late.” 

“T care not a jot! When can I possibly 
see you to-morrow?” 

His eyes began to grow hungry; he was 
taking in the subtle improvement in her— 
which had happened even in these few 
months. His interest in her had not dimin- 
ished, he discovered, much as he had hoped 
that he had crushed it to within bounds. 

“T cannot say—in church, I suppose.” 

“That is small comfort! May I come up- 
stairs just for half an hour before lunch?” 
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“Yes; if you find it possible. Remember, 
I trust you not to do anything unwise.” 

“T promise. If you prefer it, I will ask 
my aunt’s permission.” 

“Do as you think best—but now I must 
go. Good-night.” 

He took her hand and kissed it. Then he 
watched her as she went up the stairs, never 
looking back. And a sudden anguish came 
over him. How hopeless the whole thing 
was! He had better not have relied upon 
his self-command and have stayed away. 

He did not go to church on the Sunday. 
Katherine rather wondered at this as she 
walked back alone across the park. In the 
country, Lady Garribardine expected the 
inmates of her house to be very orthodox. 
The fine spring wind had blown two faint 
pink roses into her cheeks by the time she 
reached the schoolroom, and there found 
Mr. Strobridge seated in her favorite 
armchair reading a book. He rose eagerly 
as she entered, but he did not shake hands. 

“T thought possession would be nine 
points of the law; so I ensconced myself here 
and awaited you, and I am going to stay 
until you turn me out.” 

“Very well; that will be at ten minutes 
toone. At five minutes to, Thomas comes 
to lay the table for my lunch.” 

“That gives us just under half an hour. 
Katherine, you beautiful thing, let me look 
at you!” And now he took both her hands 
and pulled her to the light. ‘“ You -have 
grown much prettier, you know—and are 
more attractive than ever, alas!” 

“Tf you are going to talk like that, 
although you may stay, I shall leave you 
alone.” 


“No; I am going to be reasonable. Tell ” 


me what you have been doing and reading 
and thinking since I went away.” 

“T have been doing my work, and reading 
all the books you gave me and many others, 
and thinking about life.” 

“Never once of me, I suppose?’”’ 

“Yes; you are part of my life—my one 
friend.” 

He started forward. 

“Darl—” But he checked himself before 
the word came quite out, and said instead: 
“Ah, that is joy to hear! And now I want 
to know what you thought of Symonds and 
Pater and the rest? You will have quanti- 
ties of things to discuss with me, I am sure.” 

Katherine began taking off her hat and 
coat, and then put them neatly on the long, 


hard sofa; she never glanced in the glass or 
patted her hair—she was boyish in her 
unconsciousness. 

Gerard Strobridge watched her, and then 
suddenly looked away—the insane desire 
was rising in him again to take her in his 
arms. So he exerted extra control over 
himself, and spent the rest of the time in 
truly friendly converse. Katherine was en- 
chanted, and when ten minutes to one 
came, she wished he had not to go. 

“Tt has given me so much pleasure to 
talk to you—I am so glad you have come 
back.”” But she held her hands behind her 
when he would have taken them again, in 
gladness at her words. 

“When may I come again?” 

“You must arrange that.” 

“After tea, just until it is getting dark 
enough for Martha to be coming to draw 
the curtains?”’ 

“Yes, perhaps.” 

And with this he left, comforted. 

But when he had gone, Katherine Bush 
went and looked out of the window, and 
very slowly shook her head in perplexity. 

“Tt will certainly hurt him—and what will 
her ladyship say? She may think I am not 
playing the game.” 

And then she remembered Lord Chester- 
field’s advice in one of his maxims: 

When a man of sense happens to be in that dis- 
agreeable situation in which he is obliged to ask 
himself more than once, “What shall I do?” he 


will answer himself, “‘ Nothing.’’ When his reason 
points out to him no good way, or at least no one 


way less bad than another, he will stop short and 


wait for light. 
XX 


KATHERINE Busn always looked back 
upon that Easter party as being the third 
mile-stone in her career. 

It happened that a certain guest wished 
to try some new songs she was going to sing 
on Sunday night, and instead of the agree- 
able gloaming Gerard Strobridge had been 
looking forward to enjoying with Katherine 
alone, he was forced by his aunt to take this 
lady up to the schoolroom after tea and 
request Miss Bush’s services as accom- 
panist. 

Katherine had been practising her old 
gift of reading music almost every evening 
when alone, and was now very proficient. 
Lady Garribardine knew this, because she 
had sent for her secretary to play to her 
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several times in her sitting-room when she 
was suffering from rheumatism. 

Mr. Strobridge introduced Katherine to 
the visitor, who turned out to be the beauti- 
ful lady he had walked with in the rose 
garden, and they got on extremely well. 
It was the first time Katherine had ever 
chatted, as practically an equal, alone with 
a member of society, except her employer. 

The stranger was charming, and insisted 
that she should come down to play again in 
the drawing-room after dinner. Katherine, 
when evening came, made herself look her 
very best, and was waiting demurely by the 
piano as the ladies entered the room. From 
this position she attracted no attention 
until some of them wanted to play. The 
guest she had accompanied was again 
graciously sweet to her, and some of the 
others joined in the conversation while they 
strummed and pulled about the songs. 

Gerard, who joined the party by the piano 
when the men came in, watched her silently. 
She had studied to obtain an air of distinc- 
tion, and Gerard, whose love did not blind 
his fastidious critical faculties, remarked 
that there was a real advance in this direc- 
tion since the Christmas night when he had 
last seen her in evening dress. She did -not 
look so sullen, either, and answered with 
fluency and ease when she was addressed, 
and not in the monosyllabic fashion of 
former days. 

An elderly politician spoke to her. He 
seemed delighted with her conversation, 
and indicated by a gesture that she should 
sit down beside him when the songs were 
over and she was about to slip away out of 
the room. Katherine was not at all certain 
whether she ought to stay or not, but 
Lady Garribardine at that moment came 
up and said casually: 

“You must not go to bed yet, Miss Bush. 
Perhaps they will sing again; wait here and 
talk to Sir John.” 

And, so bidden, Katherine was delighted 
to obey, and used her intelligence to be 
agreeable and sympathetic. Gerard con- 
tinued to watch her and felt pride in her. 

“Your secretary is having a great success 
to-night, isn’t she, Seraphim?” he said to 
his aunt. 

“Yes—and it is deserved; the girl is one 
ina thousand. I think I shall encourage Sir 
John for her; he is longing for a wife, and 
has a tidy seven thousand a year and only 
rare attacks of gout. She could manage him 


capitally and be of real use to the party. 
She will never let her heart interfere with her 
ambitions.” 

“He would make an ideal husband.” 
Mr. Strobridge’s tone was sardonic. “By 
all means, Seraphim, press the match!” 

Her ladyship gave him one of her shrewd 
glances and then she said: 

“Come and breakfast with me in my sit- 
ting-room to-morrow morning, G. We can 
talk it over.” And she chuckled softly. 

When Katherine sat by her fire an hour 
later, she set herself to look carefully over 
the last five months of her life, and to mark 
what they had brought her. 

The gain was immense. She had emerged 


from being an ordinary shorthand typist ° 


at “Liv & Dev’s” to be an inmate of the 
house in Berkeley Square, and from that to 
be the passion of Gerard Strobridge and 
the valued companion of Lady Garribardine 
at Blissington. And now she had spent the 
evening almost as their equal and had heard 
twenty eminent people all talking the 
shibboleth of the great world of politics and 
fashion, and had not felt totally out of place 
in their company, which she knew was not 
composed of the agreeable fools of the 
Christmas party, but contained several 
politicians of distinction, a diplomatist or 
two, and a foreign ambassador. 

The contrast was delightful to think 
about; it even gave her pleasure to recall 
Bindon’s Green asa foil. Oh, what an immeas- 
urable gulf now separated her from those 
days! It was a praiseworthy achievement 


for only five months. But she realized more ' 


than ever, from the conversations she had 
heard to-night, that she was still very ignor- 
ant, and that constant mixing with this 
society would be the only way to give her 
that polish and confidence which could 
enable her to display the really cultivated 
thoughts of her mind. 

The quickness and lightness with which 
subtle and clever sallies were answered— 
the perfect ease of every one! She knew 
that she was able to control her own face 
and manner to appear at ease, but she could 
not pretend that she felt so altogether as 
yet, except with Gerard Strobridge, but 
then, Gerard, while her literary master, was 
her worshiping servant—so that was dif- 
ferent. 

To please companies of women must now 
be her aim, and to avoid talking to any 
attractive men at all until she had obtained 
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such a sure place that the jealousy of her 
own sex would be immaterial to her. She 
had observed that Lady Elton, whose songs 
she had accompanied, had a distinct pen- 
chant for Mr. Strobridge—unreturned, she 
knew, but it behooved her to be more 
particularly careful. Another woman who 
had also spoken to her, a Mrs. Bosanquet, 
was really interesting—about fifty, and 
highly intelligent. Katherine had carefully 
watched how she led the conversation in the 
group where she stood. As a company, all 
these ladies were much gentler and more 
refined in manner than some of those who 
had assisted at the tableaux. She gathered 
from their remarks that they rather held 
themselves apart from these others and 
indeed laughed at them good-naturedly. 
There were sets within sets evidently, and 
this was the very inner créme de la créme. 

Katherine wondered how long it would be 
before some distinct goal presented itself— 
that would be for fate to decige—and only 
those who had made themselves fit to profit 
by fate’s chances could hope to succeed in 
such a difficult game as she was playing, 
with every prejudice of class and sex against 
her. There was no time to be wasted in any 
foolish relaxations. 

She wondered if Lady Garribardine had 
approved of her behavior. The old gentle- 
man she had talked to had been intelligent, 
if pompous, and she had enjoyed their 
discussion. She thought of the Chesterfield 
“Letters” —of what great use they had been 
to her. She saw the pitfalls they had en- 
abled hertoavoid. Now, hernext immediate 
aim must be to come down into the drawing- 
room as frequently as she was allowed. She 
determined to make herself of great .use, 
and, if she had the chance, to tackle any 
bore, so that her mistress should feel that 
she was of real service. At last she retired 
to bed, well pleased with her evening. 

When Mr. Strobridge came. into his 
aunt’s sitting-room next morning, he found 
her in a charming negligée and cap, pouring 
out the coffee. 

“T could not wait for you, G,” she told 
him. “Sit down quickly—there are only 
two dishes besides bacon and eggs— 
chicken curry and deviled sole—they are 
all on the table at your elbow.” 

They chatted of several things. 

“Now I have time, G, to hear how it 
fares with Lio. How did you escape— 
with dignity, or rather in disgrace?” 
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“She believes she threw me over; it is 


extremely fortunate. Beatrice was an 
invaluable help.” Mr. Strobridge put some 
chutney in his curry. “Lao and I are the 
greatest friends; she feels that I fought hard 
with my inclinations and made a noble 
conquest—by absenting myself in Egypt. 
Now she is greatly amused with a hussar 
boy at home on leave from India—she must 
be older than one thought.” 

His aunt laughed delightedly. 

“Tt is a bad sign, certainly. Lio is 
ageless, though anything between twenty- 
eight and forty-five. We stay like that for 
years and then suddenly grow ridiculous. 
I believe you have extricated me from the 
appearance of that, at all events, G. My 
new foupée has given me a new perspective.” 

“You are quite beautiful now, Seraphim.” 

“My golden ones were a habit. It has 
been a source of great gratification to me to 
watch how my friends have taken the 
alteration. Even Miss Bush made a faint 
exclamation when she first saw it.” 

“She is usually very self-contained.” 

“G, that girl is a wonder—have you 
anything to tell me about her?” 

“Nothing—except that I agree with you 
that she is the most naturally intelligent 
creature I have ever met.” 

“Are you in love with her, dear boy?” 

“VYes—extremely.” 

“To the point of unhappiness?” 

“T have not analyzed the point—but it 
is bound to be unhappiness, since she does 
not care one atom for me.” 

“You burned your fingers that day in the 
picture-gallery, then? It was a pity I 
let you.” 

“The fire was lit before that—I think it 
was better that it flared up. Now I am 
trying to settle down into being friends. 
Seraphim, I want to help her. She frankly 
desires to cultivate her mind and improve 
in every way—the change in her, even 
since Christmas, is remarkable. Do be 
kind to her and let her come down some- 
times, as you did last night.” 

“T intend to.” Lady Garribardine helped 
herself to honey. “I am going to take her 
to Paris with me next week, and then we 
shall be in London. There it will be more 
difficult.” 

“Seraphim, have I your permission 
really to teach her?” 

Her ladyship laughed her bubbling laugh. 
“Tt quite depends what things. To love 
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you, a married man—certainly not! To 
improve her own intellect—perhaps.”’ 

“Tt is, alas, to do the latter, dearest of 
aunts, but’”—and here his voice vibrated 
with unwonted feeling—‘“TI tell you frankly 
that if I did not know that the case is 
perfectly hopeless and that I could never 
succeed in making her care for me, I believe 
I would brave even your wrath and attempt 
to win her. I would marry her willingly if 
Beatrice would divorce me—such things can 
be arranged.” 

“Yes; Beatrice is an excellent creature, 
as you often say, but since Miss Bush will 
have none of you, you had better stick to 
Beatrice; she has done you so many good 
turns. Think of Lio!” 


Then, as she’ saw the look of pain and - 


weariness upon his much loved face, she 
got up and did what she had perhaps not 
done for quite ten years—she put her kind 
arm round his neck. 

“Dearest boy,” she said, “I cannot 
bear that anything should really hurt you! 
What course is the right one to pursue, so 
that you shall not have more pain? We 
must think it out.” 

He was deeply touched. 

“‘Let me see her now and then, in peace, 
without subterfuge, so that I may help her 
with her education — and then, in the 
autumn, I think I will take that chance of 
being sent to Teheran. 

“Seraphim, de you remember the after- 
noon she typed the charity things, when I 
came up to tea with you, you said I was 
depressed, and I said it was the shadow of 
coming events? Well, how true it has 
proved! That is the first time I ever noticed 
her, and once before you had remarked that 
you feared I should one day be profoundly 
in love.” 

“Alas,” Lady Garribardine said, “it was 
bound to come with your temperament! I 
really wish you could marry this girl and 
have some splendid little sons for me to 
adopt and leave some of my money to.” 

“T would ask nothing better of fate.” 
And his eyes became suffused with light at 
the thought. “You would have no ob- 
jection to such a marriage, then; it would 
not even appear bourgeois, eh?” 

“Not in the least. G, how the whole 
world is full of shams! This ridiculous 
thing called marriage! What a problem, 


and no light on the subject! A suitable 
marriage is perfect happiness; the obli- 


gations are joys and pleasures, and it does 
not seem to be allowed to occur more 
than once in a hundred years. All the rest 
are in gradations of unsuitableness and 
fret and boredom. It makes me shudder 
now when I see people standing at the altar, 
swearing to love forever—nine-tenths of 
them not even taking in the meaning of the 
vows they are making—and a large per- 
centage going through them for some ulti- 
mate end entirely disconnected with love 
or desire for the partner they are being 
bound to. It is tragic.” 

Mr. Strobridge agreed. 

“T am convinced,” her ladyship went on, 
now warmed to her subject, “that much 
unhappiness would be avoided if no vows 
were made at all, but the parson merely 
joined the hands and said a prayer over 
them to ask that they might go on desiring 
each other, and that ended the business. 
I believe truly that the actual breaking of 
the vow acts in some mysterious, occult 
fashion, and draws penalties of misery upon 
the breakers.” 

“What a disturbing thought!” 

“Tt is the breaking of the given word 
which draws the current of disaster.” 

“Yet we must have some sort of union 
recognized by the state, or chaos would 
ensue.” 

‘Obviously —and as marriage nowstands, 
there seem to be only three ways of sup- 
porting it. One’’—and she ticked them off 
on her fat fingers—‘‘ to grow to that abstract 
state of Good when to keep a vow against 


inclination in itself brings happiness; two,’ 


to behave at least decently to the legal 
partner, and with propriety before the 
world; or three, for the state to allow a 
man to have several wives, and the woman, 
if she desires it, a change of husbands.” 

Mr. Strobridge handed his cup for more 
coffee. 

“Most of us are quite out of the running 
for the first; the third would be unworkable, 
Seraphim, so I see no help for it—the second 
course is the only possible one for half the 
poor devils in the world.” 

“Probably. Then the greatest pains 
ought to be taken to keep up appearances 
so that those who live up to the first may 
not have their feelings outraged. No one 
should show a bad public example. The 
fact of straying fancy cannot be altered 
until human nature changes—an unlikely 
event—so the best we can do is to hide 
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irregularities under a cloak of virtuous 
hypocrisy. It helps many good and weak 
people to keep up a general standard; but 
there must be something wrong in the 
original scheme, G, if we are obliged to do 
this.” 

“Undoubtedly. It is the one, however, 
which has kept all sensible societies going 
since the beginning of civilization and will 
continue to do so while there are two sexes 
in the world. But all this does not help me 
in my present case of being madly in love 
witha woman whomI may not have. Friend- 
ship is the only cold comfort left to me.” 

“Tut, tut! Half a loaf is better than no 
bread!” 

“You think she might marry Sir John?” 

“Why not? Only I don’t feel sure that 
he deserves such a prize. For me, she is 
quite a marvelous character, and we could 
perhaps find her something young and 
handsome.” 

Mr. Strobridge looked up with a start. 
This idea was altogether unpalatable to him. 

“How shocking! Seraphim, that might be 
a creature a woman would adore!”’ 

“Well?” 

“Well 9? 

“Concentrate upon friendship, my dear 
boy! If she has once said you nay, the réle 
of lover is not for you.” 
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TimE passed. A year went by with a 
gradual but unmistakable upward advance 
on the part of Katherine Bush. Moments 
of depression and discouragement came, 
of course, but her iron will carried her 
beyond them. 

Her manipulation of Gerard Strobridge 
was masterly. She never permitted him to 
go beyond the bounds of friendship, and he 
gradually grew to entertain the deepest 
worship and respect for her, which influ- 
enced his whole life. She spurred him on in 
his career, while obtaining from him all the 
polish his cultivated mind could bestow. 
Lady Garribardine watched the passage of 
events with her wise old eyes, assisting 
them, moreover, when she deemed it 
necessary. 

If Katherine’s dominion over her beloved 
nephew was for his good, she must not let 
class prejudice stand in the way of her 
sympathy. The world for Sarah Garribar- 
dine was full of incredible fools, who, 





however strong their desire might be for a 
given end, were yet too stupid to see that 
their actions and methods—nearly always 
inspired by personal vanity—militated 
against the attainment of that end. And 
so they went on their blundering way, 
continually surprised at their own want of 
success. 

It was the quality of reasoning and of 
analysis in her secretary which grew to 
interest her most deeply. Katherine was 
her perpetual study, inasmuch as she stood 
so far apart from the world of fools. 

Their visit to Paris had been a great 
experience for Katherine. She took the 
place historically, not, as she had taken it 
before, as the setting for a love-dream. 

When first she drove down the Champs 
Elysées, a strange sense of fear came over 
her—what if, after all, that Palatial Hotel 
episode in her life should have power, one 
day, to raise up its ghost and destroy the 
fabric of her ambitions? The more she saw 
of the great world, the more she realized 
that such a breach of convention, such a 
frank laying-aside of all recognized stand- 
ards of morality would never be forgiven if 
discovered. She grew to understand that 
it is a much more punishable offense to 
hold unorthodox views and act honestly 
by them than to profess orthodox, stringent 
virtue, and continually blink at the acting 
against conscience by secret indulgences. 

One day, it chanced that she could discuss 
the point with her mistress. 

“You must remember the good of the 


community always first, girl,” Lady Garri-: 


bardine had said. “If you want to benefit 
humanity, you must not be too much occu- 
pied with the individual. For the good of 
the community, certain standards must be 
kept up, and sensible people should put on 
blinkers when examining the frailties of 
human nature. Nature says one thing and 
civilization and orthodox morality another; 
there must logically be an eternal conflict 
going on between the two, and the only 
chance for souls to achieve orthodox 
morality is for hypocrisy to assist them by 
hiding bad examples given when nature 
has had an outburst and won the game. 
If you won’t conform to these practical rules, 
it is wiser and less harmful to your neighbors 
for you to go and live in the wilds. I am 
all for tenue; I am all for the uplifting of the 
soul where it is possible, and decency and 
good taste where it is not.” 
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“T see,” responded Katherine. “One 
must, in this, as in ali other things, look to 
the end.” 

“You have indeed said it!”’ her ladyship 
cried. “That faculty is the quintessence of 
statesmanship, as it is of wisdom!” 

As the season went on in London, various 
peeps at society were afforded Katherine, 
and, as her eyes opened and the keenness 
of her understanding developed, she learned 
many useful lessons, and when the big 
Saturday-to-Monday parties came down to 
Blissington, Lady Garribardine often found 
her secretary invaluable for the entertain- 
ment of unavoidable bores. 

Thus, by the autumn, when Gerard’s 
aching soul thought to take solace in flight 
on that mission to Teheran, Katherine 
Bush was an established institution at 
tea-time, and had acquired the art of con- 
versation in a degree which would have 
pleased Chesterfield himself. 

To make herself liked by women was the 
immediate objective she had laid down for 
herself. Of what use to gain the little 
pleasure by the way, of the gratification of 
her vanity from the incense of men? She 
must wait until some one man appeared 
upon the scene, the securing of whom would 
be her definite goal—then she could pursue 
her aim without the stumbling-block of 
female antagonism. 

She learned many things from her em- 
ployer—tolerance, kindness of heart, su- 
preme contempt for all shams, apart from 
that of necessary moral hypocrisy, which 
seeming paradox, she grew to realize, was a 
sensible assistance to the attainment of a 
general moral ideal. Her wits sharpened; 
her brain expanded; her cultivation in- 
creased, and her manners assumed an exqui- 
site refinement and graciousness; and when 
the second Christmas came and the New 
Year of 1913, no one could possibly have 
discovered the faintest trace of Bindon’s 
Green. 

Lady Garribardine had materially aug- 
mented her salary, and substantial checks 
found their way to poor Gladys, whose 
baby was born dead. 

Mrs. Robert Hartley was firmly deter- 
mined to go to America. 

“We’ve had enough hell in these few 
months, Bob,”’ she informed her husband, 
as she was getting better, ‘‘and I am going 
to be like Katherine and make a career for 
myself. I’m tired of your grumbling and 
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your rudeness to me, and every bit of love 
I had for you is gone. We’ve no baby— 
there’s nothing to keep us chained up to- 
gether like a pair of animals, and I’m off to 
make my fortune—so I tell you flat.” 

Mr. Robert Hartley asserted the rights 
of an English husband, but to no avail. 
Gladys had the money from her sister in her 
hand to start herself with, and a warm 
recommendation from Madame Ermantine, . 
and so, in the early autumn, sailed for New 
York and almost immediately obtained 
lucrative employment. 

Thus, the family at Bindon’s Green was 
reduced to Matilda, Ethel, and the two 
young men, and still further diminished in 
the new year by the marriage (and retire- 
ment to a villa of his own) of Mr. Frederick 
Bush with the genteel Mabel Cawber. 

The wedding of the pair was a day of 
unalloyed pleasure to Matilda. Katherine 
had maneuvered so that she could not pos- 
sibly be spared to attend it; thus, the festivi- 
ties were unclouded by the restraint which 
her presence—quite undesired by herself— 
always imposed upon her relations. They 
were all admittedly uncomfortable with her, 
not she with them. They felt, in some vague 
way, that they were of less account in their 
own eyes when in her company, and that 
an impassable gulf now separated them. 
They had nothing to complain of. Kather- 
ine gave herself no airs; she neither patron- 
ized them nor talked over their heads, but 
a subtle something divided them, and all 
were glad of her seemingly enforced absence 
—all except the bride, who was sorry the 
poor secretary sister-in-law should not be 
chastened by witnessing her triumph! For 
was she not having four bridesmaids 
dressed in pink pongee silk with blue sashes, 
and two pages to carry her court train? 

If Katherine could have seen all that, 
Miss Cawber felt that a humbler mien in 
this obstreperous creature might have 
resulted! But Katherine never saw it, and 
when Matilda recounted all the glories to 
her, she had the awkwardness to ask why 
Mabel had indulged in a court train? 

“Bridesmaids were natural enough,” she 
said, “if you all wanted to have some gaiety 
and a jolly party, but Fred’s wife will never 
go to court, so why pages and a train?” 

“Oh—well,” Matilda returned in annoy- 
ance, “who’s to know that at Bindon’s 
Green? And it has given her ever such a 
tip-top position to begin her home upon. 
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Bob Hartley’s mother and cousins were just 
mad with envy.” 

“T am so glad you are all happy, then,” 
Katherine said kindly. 

How merciful, she reflected, when she had 
left her sister at Stanhope Gate, that their 
ambitions were so easily satisfied! How 
merciful, also, that only Matilda’s affection 
for her need count in her future connection 
with the family, and Matilda might at no 
distant date be a bride, too—the bride of 
Katherine’s old devoted admirer, Charlie 
Prodgers—while Ethel announced her inten- 
tion of following Gladys’s example and 
migrating to America the moment she was 
seventeen, in the spring. 

Thus, visits to Bindon’s Green were no 
longer desired by the inhabitants of Labur- 
num Villa, or of Talbot Lodge, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Bush were installed, 
and Katherine felt she could drift from them 
all without hurting their feelings, indeed 
with mutual satisfaction. 

So the winter of 1912 drew to a close, and 
the spring of 1913 came, and with it Gerard 
Strobridge. 

He was well and sunburned, and seemed 
more resigned on his first visit to Blissington, 
accompanied by Lady Beatrice. 

Katherine was pouring out the tea—her 
now daily task—when he came in, and a 
glad thrill ran through her. Would he see 
any change in her? Would he be pleased 
with her advancement? He was her friend, 
and her helpmate in literature, and never, 
by word or look, did she recognize that ke 
could feel any other emotion but a Platonic 
one for her. 

Her attractions always struck Gerard 
afresh after his absences, and made him 
remark upon them each time he returned. 

“How beautiful you have grown, Kath- 
erine!”’ he said, when presently they had 
a chance of talking a little apart. “I 
came back hoping to find you less attractive, 
and you are just as fascinating as ever— 
more so! Oh, shall I never make you care 
the least for me?” 

“Never.” 

“Tt is a wonder that I should love you so 
madly when you are as cold as ice to me, 
and never melt. I believe you could see me 
on the rack without turning a hair—if it 
suited your purpose.” 

“Probably.” But she smiled softly, so 
he asked eagerly, 

“Ts it so, Katherine?” 


Katherine Bush 


“Will you never understand, even after 
the hundreds and hundreds of talks we have 
had? I have marked out a settled, deter- 
mined path in life which I intend to follow— 
so that, even if I loved you, I would crush 
all emotion out of myself, since indulging 
in it would ruin my aims and drag us 
both to social perdition meanwhile. It is 
extremely fatiguing to have to recommence 
explaining our positions every time you 
come back from abroad. As a friend, I 
delight in you—I love our talks, our dis- 
cussions, and controversies. I have tried 
in every way to improve under your 
tuition; but if you will be weak and give 
way to other feelings, it is you who put 
yourself on the rack, and, if you do it, I 
cannot help it. It cannot change my 
determination, even if I see you suffering.”’ 

“How can a man worship anything so 
logical?” 

“T don’t know. What I do know is that 
I never mean to admit that you have any 
feelings for me but those I have for you—of 
warm friendship. I shall always act as if 
you were only my friend, and only consider 
any of my actions as affecting you from that 
point of view. If you are hurt, it is your 
own fault; I cannot be responsible for the 

ain.” 

“And if I refused to bear it—if I broke 
all friendship and never spoke to you again 
—what then?” 

“You would be quite right to do so, if it 
gave you any satisfaction. I should miss 
you—but I should understand.” 

He gave a faint groan. 


“Well, I have not the strength to throw 


off your influence. I always think I have 
done it when I go to foreign climes, and I 
dwell upon the pleasure that your intellect 
gives me. I come back quite resigned, but 
at first sight of you, I feel I do not care 
whether you have any brain or no in the 
overwhelming desire to hold you.in my 
arms.” 

Katherine gave an exclamation of weari- 
ness. 

“Oh, it is tiresome that you must always 
have these scenes when you return! They 
spoil everything. You force me to seem 
cruel. Why can’t you accept the situation?”’ 

“Because I am a man and you are a 
woman”—-and his eyes sought hers—‘‘and 
all the rest of emotion is but make-believe.” 

Here Lady Beatrice interrupted them in 
her plaintive, drawling voice. 
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“Gerard, can you imagine it? Aunt Sarah 
has just had a letter from Tom Hawthorne 
by the evening’s post, announcing that Lio 
has quietly married that boy in Paris. Isn’t 
it quite too tragic for them, poor things!” 

Lady Garribardine joined the group with 
the epistle in her hand. 

“Lao was always a fool; but I believed 
even the sense of a rabbit would have kept 
her from this!”’ 

“They are madly in love, dear Sarah!” 
old Gwendoline D’Estaire said senti- 
mentally. Her ladyship snorted. 

“Tut, tut! Liao is forty-two years old and 
the boy not more than six and twenty— 
sixteen years between them! Quite an 
immaterial discrepancy while he remained 
a lover, but a menace, which even the 
strongest brain cannot combat, when the 
creature turns into a husband. The situa- 
tion is ridiculous at once. It means that 
the woman has to spend her time not only 
fighting old age, as we all have to do, but 
watching for every sign of weariness in the 
youth, trembling at every fresh wrinkle in 
herself, and always on the tiptoe of anxiety, 
so that she loses whatever charm lured the 
poor child into her net. There is an 
epidemic of these rich widows rushing these 
penniless young men into matrimony. 
These unions offend the sensibilities at 
once from their obvious unsuitableness. 
The woman loses prestige—almost caste, 
I was going to say. The man grows either 
sheepish or intolerably insolent, and, if you 
notice, the pair eventually drop out of all 
agreeable society.” 

“How awful to contemplate!” And Lady 
Beatrice sighed sadly. “To think that, 
after one had pretended for years that one 
was full of emotions, one should succumb 
to them really—it is a cruel retribution! 
Gerard, aren’t you interested?” For Mr. 
Strobridge had raised a whimsical eyebrow. 

“Perfectly thrilled. Iam amply revenged 
for her indifference to me!” 

“Ts it not possible for them to be happy, 
then?” Katherine whispered to him. 

“They have about a _ hundred-to-one 
chance for a few months; then either will 
suffer, probably both. Oh, the intolerable 
bond of matrimony! Unless, of course——” 

Katherine shrugged her shoulders. 

“Yes; I suppose so—if one was not quite 
sure what the reason was that one was 
marrying for, and had not weighed it and 
found out if it would be worth while or no.” 


“What will you marry for?” 

“T shall not marry unless it is to obtain 
my heart’s desire.’”’ And that sphinxlike 
smile grew round her mouth, which always 
roused Gerard Strobridge’s curiosity. 

“T refuse to think about it. Let us talk 
about something else—books you have been 
reading—something I can do for you.”’ 

“There is one thing I would like you to 
do very much—only I do not know if it 
could be managed. Last week, her lady- 
ship allowed me to go with Miss Arabella 
D’Estaire to see the House of Commons. 
I would so much like to see the House of 
Lords and hear a debate there. I am 
trying to study politics.” 

“That will not be very difficult. I can 
get an order from Black Rod; there will be 
something to listen to next week, when, I 
believe, my aunt will be in town.” 

“We must ask Lady Garribardine first 
if I may.” 

“Model of circumspection! Of course.” 

Then the company drifted from the tea 
table, and Miss Bush returned to her 
sanctum, while Gerard Strobridge went up 
to his aunt’s sitting-room. 

They talked of numbers of things, and, 
at last, that lady said: 

““G, more than ever I understand your 
passion for my secretary. I do not even 
find your fidelity ridiculous; she is one of 
the most fascinating creatures I have ever 
met. A masterpiece of balance and common 
sense, she will rise to the highest position 
one day—mark my words, boy!” 


“J dare say—I cannot feel interested in’ 


that. Iam still horribly inlove. I thought 
Teheran had dulled the ache for her, but 
it has not.” 

Lady Garribardine sighed as she ar- 
ranged a cushion. 

“T live in, terror that, one day, she will 
come and tell me quite honestly that she 
has learned all that my situation can teach 
her, and that she is going on to something 
new.” 

“She could not be so ungrateful.” 

“Tt would not be ingratitude. She works 


for money, not for love. It would be part. 


of her plan of life. Sentimental emotion 
does not enter into it—that is what makes 
her so interesting and so invaluable.” 
“But I know, Seraphim, that she has a 
deep affection for you—she has expressed 
it to me many times. You are her model 
for all fine conduct and point of view.” 
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“Yes; the girl is devoted to me, I think. 
Well, we must hope that she is content here, 


‘for I do not know how I could quite get on 


without her. I have had her down for a 
little at each party during the winter, G. 
She literally devours bores for me, and gets 
all the cranks into good tempers. And 4ll 
the women like her. That shows trium- 
phant astuteness on her part, does it not?” 

“Triumphant! You did not, after all, 
marry her to Sir John while I was away?” 

“Sir John was willing; he wanted but a 
hint from me to have shown all the ardor 
of a young lover. But Miss Bush would have 
none of it. When I approached her 
upon the subject, she looked me straight 
in the face and said quite respectfully that 
she had other views, and, while sensible of 
my kindness, she must decline the honor. 
I was immensely diverted.” 

“Danger is still ahead, then. She has 
told me just now that she means only to 
marry when she can gain her heart’s desire. 
But what that is, God—or the devil—alone 
knows!” © 

Lady Garribardine looked at him shrewd- 
ly for a second. She did not speak; so Mr. 
Strobridge went on, 

“By the way, she wants me to take her 
and Arabella to hear a debate in the House 
of Lords—may I? ” 

“Of course.” 

If he had not been so preoccupied with his 
own thoughts, he would have remarked his 
aunt’s tone, but he was absently staring 
out of the window and did not even see her 
face with its sagacious, querying expression. 

“She is greatly interested in politics, I 
believe. She is well up in them already—she 
is well up in everything. I dare say. she 
could open a bazaar or give an address 
better than I could myself. I can spare her 
next Wednesday afternoon when the debate 
on the Land Bill will be in full swing. You 
can arrange it.” 

“T will. Seraphim, isn’t it pitiful about 
poor Lio? Younger or older, it would not 
have mattered quite so much—but at forty- 
two—heavens! The only thing the poor 
darling had—her beauty—won’t be worth 
looking at in a year or so. The mentality 
of women is beyond me.” 

“Not at all, my precious G; they are as 
plain as a pikestaff—only any man can be 
bamboozled by the silliest of them. They 
all answer to type and sex. Lio has the 
brains of her type, the female guinea-pig, 


raised under artificial conditions, which 
have altered but not stifled the guinea-pig’s 
strongest instinct. It came out in Lio, not 
in the desire to have a numerous family but 
in an intense desire to attract men. Then she 
falls in love at a foolish age, and the emo- 
tion being one of nature, the instinct rights 
itself for the moment and swamps the effect 
of artificial conditions. Hence the passion 
for the wedding-ring—vows—the man in 
the cage, all instinctive, unconscious prepa- 
ration for a family—the last thing she 
would desire, in fact—and all sense of pro- 
portion lost sight of.” 

Mr. Strobridge laughed delightedly. 

“You should write a ‘Guide to the Knowl- 
edge of Women,’ Seraphim, for the enlight- 
enment of your men friends.” 

His aunt smiled, showing all her strong, 
well-preserved white teeth. 

“T would like to; but no woman would 
speak to me again. They would tear my new 
gray toupée from my snowy locks, and de- 
nounce me as a liar, because I would tell the 
one thing they strongly dislike—the truth!” 

“Yes; a thoroughly lovable feminine 
woman loathes the truth, doesn’t she? I 
have always found my greatest success with 
her lay in a distortion of every fact to suit 
her personal view. Katherine Bush and 
yourself, sweet aunt, are the only two of 
your sex that I have ever met whom a man 
need not humor, and can speak his mind out 
to.”’ And, with this, he kissed her fat hand 
and took his way from her presence down 
the gallery to his room to dress for dinner. 


XXII 


THE outside of the Houses of Parliament 
had always affected Katherine. They looked 
stately and English, and when they—her- 
self and old Arabella D’Estaire and Gerard— 
walked through the corridors of the House 
of Lords, and came, at last, to the huge 
vaulted chamber itself, and so to the pen 
where they might hear the debate, her 
heart began to beat with some strange 
excitement. They went into the left-side 
enclosure, and so could have a facing view of 
the Opposition benches. 

Some member of the government had 
just begun a speech as they entered, and 
Katherine had time to look about her. 
What types to study, and what an atmos- 
phere of calm, after the scene in the House 
of Commons she had witnessed on her visit 
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Then Katherine grew fascinated with the speech itself—it was so witty and filled with an exquisite 
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there—a din of angry voices and uncon- 
trolled emotion. Here, if people felt any- 
thing, it did not appear on the surface. 
Katherine leaned upon the second carved 
griffin who helps to adorn the partition 
which separates the pen from the sacred 
floor of the House itself. From there her 
eyes traveled from face to face opposite her. 
She recognized several, indeed many whom 
she had seen either in London or at Blissing- 
ton. But who were those others—some with 
features far from aristocratic? 

She now examined the ministerial benches 
and made many reflections, while she only 
half listened to the rather lame string of 
sentences which were falling from a very 
refined-looking, carefully preserved gentle- 
man, who seemed little interested in his 
subject. Then, from the end by the throne, 
two newcomers entered and took their 
seats, one on the front Opposition bench. 

For the moment, Katherine’s eye had 
followed the younger of the two, who went 
toward the back, so that she did not become 
conscious of the personality of the other 
until, at the conclusion of the minister’s 
speech, he rose and laid some papers down 
upon the table in front of him amid a sudden 
thrill of interest, which noticeably ran 
through the assembly. 

He was a very tall and arrogant-looking 
person, rather thin and upright; and in 
everything about him there was a strange, 
Old-World suggestion, which characterized 
even the cutting and brushing of his hair 
and the shape of his coat. The brow was 
lofty and broad, and the thick, iron-gray 
locks seemed to be perhaps rather longer 
than those of the young men. He had very 
large eyes, deeply set, probably dark blue, 
Katherine thought, and his nose was promi- 
nently aquiline. He was clean shaven, all 
but a small pair of close-cut whiskers, and 
this, with some peculiarity about the shirt 
and the frock coat he wore, as well as a 
black-satin stock, stamped him as some one 
of an altogether different generation. 

His whole appearance was so unusual, so 
almost startling, that had anyone else 
attempted to achieve the same result, he 
would have looked either vulgarly dramatic 
or quite grotesque, but, with this man, even 
the old-fashioned clothes, with their sus- 
picion of a bygone dandyism, seemed to 
add to his immense distinction. Katherine 
thought that if she could have drawn a 
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picture of a typical aristocrat of the Tory 
persuasion of perhaps a hundred years 
ago, this man would have made a perfect 
model. Now he began tospeak. And, pres- 
ently, she began to take in the words he 
was saying, and gathered from a sentence 
which remarked upon his “long absence 
from your lordships’ House” that he must 
have been for some time out of England. 

Then Katherine grew fascinated with the 
speech itself—it was so witty and filled 
with an exquisite sarcasm. Such must 
have been the speeches of Chesterfield, 
she thought, in this same House of Lords, 
more than a century and a half ago. 

How old could he be? Fifty—forty? It 
was impossible to say. 

Suddenly she was conscious of a deep, 
enthralled interest affecting her, and she 
turned and whispered to Mr. Strobridge at 
her side, 

“Who is that man speaking now? I 
would so much like to know.” 

“The Duke of Mordryn—is he not a 
type? The last real Tory left in this age.” 

And then Katherine remembered that 
letters addressed to this name, and written 
in Lady Garribardine’s own hand, had often 
gone with the rest to be posted, always to 
addresses abroad, ever since she had been 
in her service. 

She began piecing together what she knew 
about him. At “Liv & Dev’s” she had 
been obliged to know a good deal about all 
dukes, their sub-titles, sons’ courtesy-titles, 
and family names. This string came back 
to her mechanically—Duke of Mordryn— 
Marquis of Valfreyne—Earl of Riveaulx 
and a number of baronies, while the family 
appellation was Monluce and the chief place 
of several residences Valfreyne, in Dorset- 
shire. She remembered, too, that the duch- 
ess had died less than two years ago. 

After this, her absorbed interest concen- 
trated upon the man himself, and she almost 
felt a little breathless when he sat down. 
She was fascinated, and slowly there came 
a thought to her: 

“This is what fate means for me—” 
And, for a few seconds, she suddenly felt 
faint and icy cold, so great was her emotion. 

The unknown goal of all her striving was 
revealed at last! The position of this man’s 
wife would be the greatest to be achieved 
in England for prestige and influence. 
And it should be hers! 


The next instalment of The Career of Katherine Bush will appear in the September issue. 
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ANDA LYON sold flowers in Salt @& 
Lake City and sang in the Taber- 
nacle choir. Now, after a year of stage 
experience, she is a member of the merry 
company at the Winter Garden, New York. . 
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AURETTE TAYLOR'S 
radiant vivacity and 
humor completely won the 
British public when she 
played “Peg o’ My Heart” 
in Londonlast winter. Home 
again, she now has a new 
play,’ The W ooing of Eve,” 
written especially to 
exploit her great 
technical skill. 
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GYPSY MOONEY, whose charm and grace are drawing powers at 
New Vork’s “Midnight Frolic,” gives promise of a successful stage career. 
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C fle Woman Gives 


(A Story of a: egeneration 


Ty Owen Gohnson— 


LT Z 7, ustrated by 
Plum Chandler Christy 


U* DER the name of Dangerfield, Danicl Garford, a talented painter, has for several months been 
occupying a studio in Teagan’s Arcade, a building situated in Lincoln Square, New York City. The 
man’s domestic happiness has been wrecked and he has drifted into dissipation through the discovery of 
his wife’s infidelity. He has insisted that she accept from him a divorce and the settlement of an income, 
and marry her lover, Reginald Bowden. The woman, however, has the opportunity of wedding a rich man, 
but she is at her husband’s mercy, and cannot disobey him. He has reason to believe that she and her 
brother, Doctor Fortier, will try to have him locked up as insane, and indeed, after they discover his retreat, 
several attempts to do so are made. They are frustrated by the resource and watchfulness of Inga Sonderson, 
a dweller in the Arcade, who makes posters, magazine covers, and decorative sketches. Up to the painter's 
arrival, she had no friends in the building except Champeno, a young sculptor, who, getting into financial 
difficulties, has been forced to leave. It would appear that Inga had known Dangerfield in the past, but he 
does not recall her clearly, and she does not enlighten him. Finally, through a constant and tactful devotion, 
which asks nothing in return, the foundation of a good influence over him seems to be laid. 

A fine spirit of good-fellowship prevails among most of the lodgers in the building, and some sentimental 
attachments have developed. A struggling painter, St. George Kidder (called ‘‘Tootles” by his friends), 
who shares his studio with Flick Wilder, a literary hack, is smitten with the charms of Pansy Hartmann, a 
model, who lives with another model, Belle Shaler. Pansy has aroused his jealousy by accepting attentions 
from Drinkwater, a lawyer, who is regarded by the Arcade dwellers with considerable suspicion. Millie 
Brewster, a manicurist, has fallen in love with King O’Leary, a man of roving disposition and musical ability; 
but, on O’Leary’s advice, she accepts a proposal of marriage from a wealthy moving-picture manager 
named Pomello, who is arranging for the début of Myrtle’s neighbor, Millie Brewster, as a singer. The little 
circle also includes Miss Quirley, a little old lady who repairs dolls, and Mr. Cornelius (who is really the 
Comte de Retz), an elderly Frenchman whose gambling habits have brought him to a more or less preca- 
rious existence in the Arcade. 

After the marriage of his former wife to Bowden, Dangerfield is still unable to recover his grip on life. 
His ambition is gone; he continues to seek forgetfulness in dissipation. But he becomes more and more 
dependent upon Inga, who pursues her work of reclamation with the utmost skill and tact. Never criti- 
cizing, always on hand when needed, she patiently and hopefully awaits the day when remorse or pity for 
her will come and he will take up the fight himself. At last he wins out. By this time, he is deeply in love 
with Inga and asks her to marry him. But the girl has an aversion to the bonds of wedlock, and her refusal 
puts him once more into a condition of despair. Finally, Inga, convinced of the sincerity of his love (which 
she fully returns) and of his need of her, consents to marriage on condition that if ever she asks, for her 


liberty, he will grant it. The happy Dangerfield gives this promise, vowing a lifelong devotion which will 


never cause a wish for release. 


HE whole Arcade seemed to 
change under the magic of 
Dangerfield’s, radiating happi- 
ness. Though neither he nor 
Inga ever referred to what had 
been settled between them, 

everyone seemed to understand with the 
first glimpse of his glowing face. The sing- 
ing in his heart seemed to spread its note of 
joy insensibly among his neighbors. Per- 
haps he had not comprehended before how 


they had watched breathlessly, waiting the 
outcome in fear and wonder. 

As though a tension had relaxed, the hall 
seemed to sparkle with life; doors stood 
open in friendly invitation, and a constant 
running-in and -out filled the floor with 
excited whispers and young laughter. 
O’Leary, at the piano, pounded away for 
dear life, rolling out infectious marches, 
which had Tootles wheeling and counter- 
marching in imitation of his favorite 
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Amazon parade. Mr. Cornelius trotted 
about, singing to himself snatches of 
Boulevard songs of other days. Miss 
Quirley was so sentimentally aroused that 
she clung to Inga’s hand at the first oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, she would have liked to 
have given away to the consoling pleasure 
of tears, but there was something about 
Inga’s profound and grave attitude which 
forbade such demonstrations, and she was 
forced to spend her emotional reserves upon 
Myrtle Popper, whose wedding-day was 
fixed for the middle of the week. 

The marriage was to be at high noon; the 
wedding-party was to return to the Arcade, 
where Dangerfield was to give the break- 
fast. Mr. Pomello had contemplated an 
impressive banquet in a private salon of a 
neighboring hotel, but the proposal was met 
with indignation and peremptorily vetoed 
by the lady most involved. 

The slightest suggestion of being dis- 
played, of being put on parade, sent her into 
gusts of temper. Mr. Pomello, who could 
not understand the reasons of her impa- 
tience, acceded hastily. In fact, during the 
last week he had been on tenter-hooks, so 
fearful that she would change her mind and 
throw him over at the last moment that his 
stress of mind was patent to all. In truth, 
there was reason for his apprehension. 
Myrtle Popper, as the day approached, 
grew more restless and unsettled. For a 
word, she would flare up into a sudden an- 
ger, nor, try as he would, could he divine 
what action of his would displease her. 
With the others, particularly toward Millie 
Brewster, who appeared to avoid her, she 
was haughty, abrupt, and suspicious of a 
whisper or a low-pitched tone, as though 
she felt she were being made the subject of 
ridicule. King O’Leary, during this time, 
was noticeably absent, seldom appearing in 
the studio and then only in the company 
of others. 

The afternoon before the ceremony ar- 
rived, and the hours were spent in excited 
preparation for the morrow. Dangerfield 
camped on a step-ladder, bombarded with 
copious and futile suggestions from Tootles 
below, was endeavoring to hang a symbolic 
Cupid, with arrows of mistletoe, in the 
center of radiating garlands of smilax, 
which ran to every point of vantage in the 
room. Flick, stretched on the sofa, his 
hands under his head, was adding his yawn- 
ing suggestions to the general confusion of 


the girls, who were passing and repassing, 
their arms heaped with trailing greens. 
Mr. Pomello, by the step-ladder, had been 
draped with vines until he disappeared 
under them like a stone satyr overgrown 
with ivy. O’Leary, who had finished the 
moving of great pieces of furniture, had 
gone to the open window to cool off, when 
Myrtle Popper came abruptly over to his 
side. He noticed the look in the girl’s eyes, 
and realized that the interview he had 
persistently avoided had come. 

“Hot work,” he said, smiling to hide his 
confusion. 

“Take me out to dinner to-night,” she 
said directly. 

“To-night!”’ he said, amazed. 

“Yes; I’ve got to talk to you.” 

He shook his head, and his face grew 
grave. 

“No; can’t do it, Myrtle—sorry.” 

“You mean, you won’t?” 

He nodded. 

“Put it that way.” 

Her hand closed tensely over his arm. 

“King, for heaven’s sake let me see you; 
let me talk to you! You’ve avoided me all 
week. I’m desperate.” 

“Look out!” he said hastily, drawing his 
arm away. 

“T don’t care,” she said defiantly. 
“Listen: Go down the hall, down to the 
third floor—there’s no one there—and I'l] 
come after you.” 

““No, I won’t,” he said angrily. 

“You won’t? King, you must; you must 
—if you don’t—I—I shall scream—go mad! 
I can’t keep up!” 

“‘Look here,” he said roughly: ‘ You’ve 
got no right to act this way—you’re about 
to be married, too. It ain’t right, Myrtle. 
You’ve chosen—play square!” 

“How do you know I’m going through 
with it?” she said, with a catch in her 
voice. 

“Here, steady now—none of that!” he 
said, with an apprehensive glance back- 
ward. 

“Lean out the window; they won’t pay 
attention to us,’ she said, under her 
breath. “King, you’ve got to listen to me! 
If you don’t—Il’ll—I’ll throw my arms 
about you—I’ll do something dreadful!” 

“You won’t do anything of the kind.” 

“Yes, I will,”’ she said obstinately. She 
spoke under her breath, her shoulders close 
to his, her lips drawn, and her gaze set in 
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sternness over the dusty roofs and sooty 
chimneys. Suddenly she drew off the en- 
gagement-ring Mr. Pomello had given her, a 
magnificent solitaire. 

“Pretty fine—isn’t it?—cost over a thou- 
sand, King—some diamond!” 

“There'll be more of those, too,” said 
O’Leary cunningly. 

She held it gingerly in her fingers and 
extended her arm over the sheer descent 
into the thronged street. 

“You say the word, and it’s down it 
goes.” 

“And what’d Pomello say?” 

“Pomello and all his rocks can go”—she 
laughed gaily at him defiantly—“ well, you 
know where—if you say the word.” 

“T’ve told you my advice,” he said, look- 
ing away from her. “It’s your life, not 
mine. What have I got to do with it?” 

“Shall I marry him?” she said obsti- 
nately 

“You'd be a fool if you didn’t!” 

“Can’t you understand—won’t you un- 
derstand that I’m throwing myself at you, 
King? Have I got to make myself plain?” 

“Don’t,” he said hastily. 

“What do I care? It’s my last chance. 
Listen, King: Say the word, and I’m yours. 
It’s you I want—it’s you! You’ve made me 
say it—I don’t care. Think of me what you 
want, but if you’ll as much as wave your 
little finger at me, King, I’ll follow—and 
that’s flat!” She stopped breathlessly and 
waited the answer which was forming in his 
mind. “Well?” she said, at last, and her 
hand stole out and lay over his. 

“You should not have said it,” he mum- 
bled. “You ain’t in your right mind.” 

“That’s not the answer I want,” she said 
abruptly. “King, give it to me straight. 
Is it to be me and you—or——” 

““You’re right, Myrtle,” he said, frown- 
ing; “I’ve got to hand it out straight. 
Well, I’m sorry—it can’t be.” 

“You're saying that because you’re only 
thinking of the money, because you think 
it’s too big an opportunity for me, that you 
oughtn’t to stand in my way. Don’t you 
think I’m flesh and blood? You don’t think 
I can forget that—that time you took me 





“T shouldn’t have done it!” 

She laughed, a laugh that made Inga 
turn and glance in their direction. 

“Look out!’ he said hastily. 

“T don’t care. Let them all hear! Well?” 


“Well, kid, I’m sorry—sorry,” he said, 
shaking his head. “I had no right to do 
what I did, because——”’ 

“Because you don’t love me?” she said 
quickly. 

“Not in that way,” he said lamely, look- 
ing away from her. 

“Anyone else?” she said finally. 

He shook his head. 

“And what you said’s the truth?” 

“The whole truth.” 

“Ves; I guess it is,”’ she said quietly. 

They stood a moment longer at the win- 
dow, gazing aimlessly. Then she slipped 
the ring back on her finger and went back 
into the crowd. 


The wedding-breakfast was a great suc- 
cess. The bride went through the day with 
complete equanimity, without a trace of the 
irritation of the past week, and came back 
to the Arcade a vision of youth and gaiety 
under the gossamer veil. She was in the 
liveliest spirits and danced so repeatedly 
with King O’Leary that all marveled, with 
the exception of Mr. Pomello, who moved 
about quite bewildered, as though he could 
not comprehend that this thing of beauty 
and joy was actually his. At the supper, 
everyone made a speech of congratulation, 
with prophecies of future bliss to the bride 
and groom, in a wave of optimism which 
spread from Mr. Teagan’s simple, romantic 
soul to Tootles, who forgave Pansy Hart- 
mann and surreptitiously clung to her fingers 
under the table-cloth. Then King O’Leary 
rose to his toast. What made him reveal 
what he did no one could quite understand— 
perhaps it was the treacherous, sentimental 
currents of such affairs; perhaps the ex- 
planation lay in the cunning of the punch; 
perhaps the real reason was understood by 
only Myrtle herself. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, begin- 
ning awkwardly enough, “you’ve all heard 
about what Mr. Teagan had to say about 
wedded bliss——” 

“Thirty years, and we’ve yet to have our 
first growl,” said Teagan joyfully, with his 
glass upraised to his better half. 

“Thirty years and never a growl,” said 
O’Leary solemnly, and those near him saw 
that he hesitated and shifted nervously. 
“Well, all I’ve got to say is, I hope—” he 
waved one hand awkwardly toward the 
bride and groom—“TI hope you get off bet- 
ter than I did.” At this, everyone drew 
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back with a scraping of chairs and looked at 
him in amazement. O’Leary breathed hard 
and went on obstinately: ‘Yes; I wish you 
never get what I got! I haven’t said any- 
thing about it—a man’s own affairs are his 
own affairs, I guess. But, ten years ago, I sat 
down just as you’re sitting down and just as 
proud and happy. And fora year and a half 
I was just that—the happiest and proudest 
man in North Ameriky or any other Amer- 
iky. Then something went wrong—I never 
knew; I wasn’t given the benefit of knowing 
even that. Perhaps the going was too hard 
perhaps—well, anyhow, it was out in 
Seattle and luck was against us. We were 
stranded for sure—seventeenth of April— 
that was the day. I came back to the rooms 
and found them empty, everything gone, 
cleaned out, even to the tooth-brush on the 
wall, and not a word of why or wherefore. 
That was eight years ago. I never knew 
what was wrong or why she did it. I’ve 
never heard of her since. I don’t know as 
I ought have chucked my tale of woe into 
this sort of an affair. Well, perhaps, it may 
be worth while to remember there are other 
sides—sides it’s better to keep away from. 
I hope you'll get a better deal than I did, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pomello!” 

He sat down abruptly, and everyone began 
talking in excited tones. Dangerfield, who 
was watching the blurred, staring gaze of 
Myrtle Pomello, formed his own opinions 
of why O’Leary had done what he had done, 
and possibly, from his shrewd, kindly glance, 
Mr. Cornelius also understood. As for the 
others, they were so frightened at the revela- 
tion that they flung themselves nervously 
into a revulsion of momentary gaiety—all 
except Millie Brewster. She sat quite still, 
looking down, and never said a word until 
they all rose from the table. Then she dis- 
appeared without anyone’s remembering 
just when she had left. 





A week later, with only King O’Leary 
present, Dangerfield and Inga were married 
before a justice of the peace, and departed 
quietly for the lakes of New Hampshire, 
where Dangerfield had gone as a boy, and 
where, in the unfashionable month of May, 
he sought the seclusion and solitude of 
awakening nature, which his own reawaken- 
ing soul had begun to crave. It had been 
Inga’s wish that there should be as little 
ceremony as possible, and, from the court- 
room, they drove directly to the station. 


“T can’t bear to think of other people 
watching us at such a time,” she had said. 
“T want to feel alone.” 

He had nodded assent, grateful for the 
depth of delicacy which he divined in her. 
Now, in the carriage, O’Leary left behind 
on the curb with still uplifted hat, he had a 
feeling of being indeed alone, alone with 
strange thoughts which surprised him, 
alone with the sudden stranger who sat 
silently by his side, whose thoughts he 
could not divine, alone and yet violently 
and abruptly apart. She had passed 
through the ceremony as one steeled to an 
ordeal, gravely calm, without useless words, 
neither showing joy nor elation nor trace of 
shyness or excitement. When he had put 
the ring on her finger and the words had 
been pronounced which made them -man 
and wife, she turned and looked at him—a 
long, searching glance that moved him so 
that he forgot his surroundings gazing into 
the profound eyes that seemed to open: to 
him the road to tears. The judge joked 
him for a laggard; he caught himself, 
glanced down at her, and kissed her 
hurriedly. 

“Best man’s privilege!” said the judge, 
chuckling, while the attendants grinned. 

She gravely offered her cheek to O'Leary, 
who hesitated and then raised her hand to 
his lips. When they were at last alone, 
Dangerfield said abruptly, 

“You can take it off now; you don’t need 
to wear it—the ring.” 

She took off her glove and held up the 


little hand with the golden circle shining ° 


among the slender fingers. Then she drew 
the glove on again. 

“No; I shall wear it.” 

He felt a strangeness in this intimacy, 
almost a diffidence. He wondered why he 
could not speak to her, but he remained 
silent—he could not mention trivial things, 
and what lay next to their hearts seemed 
forbidden. For the thoughts that had come 
to him now seemed to be the beginning of 
the barrier which would grow between them 
day by day, month by month, the prohibi- 
tion that everyone instinctively erects to 
solitudes of the soul from the encroachment 
of complete possession. 

He had taken the final step, and he felt 
its finality. He had burned his bridges be- 
hind him—there was now no retreat back 
into the life from which he had come, into 
that kingdom of caste that, despite the 
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She ran to the end of the dock and, kneeling. splashed her hands in the water 
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devastation it had worked on him, still held 
him with remembered instinct. 

It was done, and he had wished it done. 
Yet he was surprised at the stir in him 
which the realization had brought, and, 
though he was angry at himself, he was 
conscious of a certain unreasoning rebel- 
lion, not so much at the fact that his mar- 
riage meant to him the seeking of another 
world but that his freedom of choice had 
ended. The feeling seemed to him almost 
disloyalty. He hated himself for entertain- 
ing it, and then he glanced at Inga, sitting 
so straight and grave by his side, and won- 
dered curiously if such secret thoughts could 
live behind the brocding of her eyes. 

“What a rabble, what an insanity of 
noise and ugliness!” he said, at last, glanc- 
ing out the window at the torpid, living 
masses in the street. ‘‘Thank God, we’re 
getting away to something clean and real!” 

She nodded. 

hia. glad.” 

And this was all they said to each other— 
until they had gone through the flurry of the 
station and found their compartment. The 
porter stowed their bags, glanced at them 
with a smile, and went out, closing the door. 
Presently the train began to move, and 
something black and stifling closed about 
them. The same gravity still lay upon her, 
the same far-away brooding in her eyes. 
All at once, at the compelling touch of his 
hand, her glance met his, and then her lips 
smiled bravely. 

“Doesn’t it seem strange to you?” he 
said quietly. 

“ Very.” 

“T feel as if I have done the last thing I 
wanted to do—brought sorrow into your 
life,” he said, in despair. “I don’t know; 
I can’t understand—you seem to have gone 
further from me than ever before.” 

She put out her hand and drew his into 
the warm shelter of hers. 

“Don’t try to say anything—we can’t— 
not now,” she said. They continued to sit 
thus side by side silently, while the train 
ran on into the fading day. 


XXXVI 


Tue porch of the bungalow was filled with 
trunks and packing-boxes. Across the set- 
tee, piles of clothes, outing-shirts, corduroy 
skirts, and sweaters were balanced in peril- 
ous pyramids. Dangerfield, pipe in mouth, 


bareheaded, sleeves rolled up over his 
tanned, muscular forearms, came out of the 
camp and stood a moment in frowning dis- 
approval of an intruding motor-boat, ven- 
turing near the rocky line of the shore, evi- 
dently on curiosity bent. The bungalow 
stood on a projecting point, impending over 
the lapping waters that ran in whitening dis- 
tances into broken vistas of wooded islands, 
while beyond, like crouching leopards, the 
deep blue of a mountain range bound the 
horizon. It was mid-July by the dryness in 
the air, by every leaf at rest, by the smoky 
haze which hung over the heated lake. 

The long razor-bow of the white racer 
furrowed through the dull waters that rolled 
up angrily and snapped together in a hissing, 
serpentine defiance. 

“The third this morning!” said Danger- 
field irritably. ‘Why can’t they stay at 
their own end of the lake?” 

Across the water came women’s voices. 

“Oh, there he is now!” 

“What a romantic spot!” 

“‘She’s quite pretty.” 

“Do you suppose they’re married?” 

“Hush—he may hear you!” 

Then the engine took up its rhythmic 
hammering and the boat shot away. Dan- 
gerfield breathed a curse at all humanity in 
general and those obnoxious ones in particu- 
lar who roamed in motor-boats. He went 
back into the living-room, drew out a map, 
and spread it on the table. For the last two 
weeks, with the influx of summer visitors, 
even the distant seclusion of their camp had 


been invaded by these human pests. Each - 


day, the feeling of restlessness had been 
growing over him and the longing for flight. 
The pervading green monotony of the 
American summer had come, and with it the 
end of the long day’s sketching in the open 
air. Yet he had lingered, loath to end the 
dream. The two months had drifted away 
like the lazy mists of the dawn rolling on 
the mountainsides. They had been rich in 
the living, in the tranquillity, and in the 
achievement. 

He searched the map, studied it without 
result, and finally pushed it away in inde- 
cision, glanced at his watch, and lounged 
out onto the steps, scanning the lake impa- 
tiently. Resolved to break up camp and 
plunge into a remoter solitude, he felt the 
unease of change. He had been happy, 
completely happy. It had been to him 
home. He took out his watch and con- 
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sulted it nervously again, restless and dis- 
satisfied the moment he was forced to fall 
back upon his own company. Presently, 
across the lake, there came a patient chug- 
chug of a motor which he had learned to 
distinguish from every other engine, and, 
around the long point which shut out the 
village, a dory appeared. Insensibly, the 
fretting lines about his forehead cleared, 
and a feeling of content seemed to permeate 
his body. He rose and went swinging down 
to the dock. 

Inga stood erect in the lumbering flat- 
bottomed dory, her slender figure outlined 
against the shining lake, clad in white, her 
head hidden under a wide-brimmed straw 
hat, her hair (which she had thrown loose 
the minute she had left the village) floating 
lazily out in the breeze of the passage. He 
watched her eagerly, hungrily, as she came 
sweeping over the glassy waters. 

The boat slipped swiftly on, made a 
quick, sweeping curve, and rushed at the 
dock. Inga bent forward just in time, 
reversed the engines, and brought up 
snugly to the side, crying: 

“Don’t touch! See how well I can do it!” 

He laughed, standing away, well content 
with the spectacle of her confident youth 
as she shut off the engine, leaped out, and 
made fast. Then she sprang lightly 
back, and, picking up a package, flung 
it to him. 

“Catch! Steak for dinner! Another 
coming! Look out—bread!” 

He caught the deftly tossed bundles and 
came forward, but, disdaining assistance, 
she leaped lightly to the dock, holding out 
a pair of smudgy hands. 

“Don’t touch me; I’m covered -with 
grease. Had an awful time making her go. 
Take my hat.” 

He removed the wide Panama, bending 
down to the lips which were offered to him. 
She ran to the end of the dock and, kneeling, 
splashed her hands in the water—daintiness 
itself in the bending slenderness of her 
lines, the thin skirt clinging to the hips. 

All at once she straightened up, shaking 
the brilliant drops from her fingers, and 
glanced up into his face, her intuition feeling 
immediately the change. 

“‘What is the matter?” 

“They’ve been around again—three of 
them.” 

Her face clouded; she nodded gloomily. 

“The beasts! Don’t mind them.” 


“You were away a dreadfully long time,” 
he said restlessly. 

She came to his side, passing her arm 
through his, smiling with the pleasure of 
knowing how much she had been desired. 

“All the fault of the poky engine.” Then 
she perceived the porch and the trunks 
which he had dragged out in his fitful impa- 
tience, and stopped with an involuntary 
exclamation of dismay. 

“Time to break up camp,” he said fret- 
fully. “It’s impossible here.” 

“Yes; I suppose so,” she said slowly. 

“T can’t stand being spied on—being 
watched. I can’t paint.” 

“But it’s midsummer—lI hate to go!” 

“T, also—I hate to go,” he said gloomily. 

“It’s not what it is now,” she said wist- 
fully, with a little gesture toward the 
wooded shelter which had been the first note 
of home to her; “‘it’s all it has been.” 

“But we'll find another spot just as this 
was—away from the world.” She turned 
away, but he caught herarm. “Inga dear 
—why, you are crying!” 

“No, no—I am not,” she said, her lips 
quivering and her deep gray-blue eyes 
swimming with the film of tears she could 
not control. Then, all at once, she broke 
from him and ran away, disappearing in the 
woods with an imploring wave of her hand. 
In five minutes she was back, as though 
nothing had happened, smiling bravely. 

““Mr. Dan, I’m ashamed of myself!” 

Whenever she wished to tease him out of 
a contrary mood by arousing his ire, she 
addressed him as she had done in the old 
days of the Arcade. This time, he under- 
stood that she was struggling with her own 
moods, and smiled indulgently. 

“Tf you behave that way, we’ll bundle 
right back to New York.” 

“Oh, no; you won’t do that—not yet!” 
she cried, frightened by the suggestion. 
She approached, looked at him curiously, 
and said, “Where shall we go?” 

“‘You’ve forgotten what I promised you.” 

“The sea!” she cried rapturously. 

He nodded. 

“But where? Won’t everything be 
crowded with people?” 

“Not the place I’m thinking of,” he said. 
“A little island upon the Maine coast, fifty 
miles from a railroad, where no human 
being thinks of going—by ‘human being,’ 
you know what I mean—inhuman beings. 
There are lots of fishermen and farmers and 
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rocks and curious old inlets filled with 
pirates and sea-serpents.”’ 

“‘Really—and the sea—the sea itself!” 

“The sea that comes sweeping in with 
great, long, sleek combers. Only, I have 
written to an old skipper of mine and don’t 
know why I haven’t got an answer,” he 
added, frowning. 

“Oh, in Maine—I forgot!’ She dove 
into her waist and brought out a letter in 
contrite embarrassment. “Came to-day. 
I’d quite forgotten.” 

He glanced at the postmark eagerly, 
nodded, and read the letter rapidly. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, glancing up 
brightly. “Inga, there’s a little shack wait- 
ing for us, in the wildest, rockiest cove you 
ever imagined, and the sea goes thundering 
around the point!” 

She was so excited that she could not 
believe it until he had shown her the letter 
and she had devoured it herself with her own 
eyes. Then she sprang into his arms, closing 
‘her hands about his neck, glowing and trem- 
ulous, frantic with joy and happiness, in one 
of those rare moments, seldom in the day, 
when she showed him the tumultuous 
depths of her emotions. After a while they 
grew quieter, and she said, 

‘All the same—I hate to go—it’s been 
so simple—so natural here, hasn’t it?” 

He nodded gravely. 

“Tt’s better to remember it so—a memory 
without a regret.” 


He was profoundly in love, even to the 
point of being amazed at the completeness 
of his emotion. Everything about her sur- 
prised him. In the first moments, he had 
said to himself that his days would be glori- 
fied by the great love of his life, but that he 
would not be able to work. He found, on 
the contrary, that, by some sure instinct, 
she did not obsess his thoughts, or, rather, 
that she blended into a new eagerness of his 
imagination, which brought feverish awak- 
ening of all his mental faculties. Instead 
of intruding, she seemed to evade him. 


He loved her with an increasing de- 
sire, for the very reason that, after 
weeks of marriage, she remained a 


greater mystery than ever. In the dis- 


illusionizing intimacy of daily life, ordi- 
narily so fatal to the fragile garments of 
romance, she still kept herself aloof and 
veiled from him. From what instinct, he 
did not know—perhaps from a certain un- 
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conquerable maiden revolt against the pos- 
sessing instinct of marriage, a rebellion of 
the imagination, a lawlessness of the soul. 
Whatever the reason—instinct, premedita- 
tion, or rebellion—he was grateful, and did 
not seek other answer. She had strange 
moods of delicacy that amazed him. In the 
daytime, or, rather, in the high beat of the 
sun, she seemed always on guard, watching 
him with alert eyes that remained closed in 
mystery to his gaze, seldom showing emo- 
tion, instantly checking it if a rare moment 
carried her away. Yet, at the turn of the 
day, in the transforming touch of twilight, 
she came closer to him; he felt her deep eyes 
fixed in glowing intensity, and her hand, 
without hesitation, came stealing into his. 

Each morning, when he awoke, the place 
at his side was vacant. At his call, she 
came flitting in from the porch, radiant 
and ready for the day. Gradually, he 
comprehended that she never wished him 
to see her off her guard, disheveled, heavy- 
lidded, or otherwise than pleasing to his eye. 

Once he questioned her, accusing himself 
from motives of curiosity. 

“Tt’s not quite fair. If you’re going to 
steal away like that, I should forbid your 
returning to gaze on me.” He shuddered 
with mock emotion. “Heavens, what a 
sight a man asleep must be, gaping, un- 
shaven, and tousled!” 

She shook her head. 

“That’s a different thing.” 

“How so?” 

“Tt makes no difference how you look; 
you would be the same to me in rags and : 
mud. I love you for your strength.” 

“And I?” 

“You love me for what you see,” she said, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

“That’s not true,” he said, catching her 
shoulders. 

“Not entirely,” she admitted, smiling. 
She studied him a moment, with even a 
far-away anxiety, and then added: “I want 
you to love me as an artist. I suppose I 
have queer ideas. Am I right?” 

He caught her roughly to him with a 
laugh, well content. 

“You are a profound philosopher, young 
lady,” he said; “you have analyzed the 
psychology of marriage admirably—though, 
at the bottom, I don’t believe you realize 
at all what makes you do what you do.” 

“T want you to see me always at my 
best,” she said, smiling. 
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“The queer thing is I can never paint 
you,” he said, releasing her and frowning. 
“T have a feeling I never shall succeed. 
Heaven knows I’ve tried enough——” 

“That will come.” 

“No; I don’t believe it will.” 

At the bottom, undoubtedly, it was be- 
cause she herself still eluded him. He 
sought in vain to discover what lay in her 
hidden thoughts. Sometimes, he believed 
her a woman who had read deeply, listened, 
and considered much; again, he returned 
eagerly to the idea that she was only a child 
of nature, primitive and _ finely intuitive. 
Yet there were moments when she seemed 
to comprehend in ways that astonished 
him. When he discussed with her, she 
seemed to absorb his ideas, through the 
channels of her sentiments, and often, by a 
phrase, illuminated a thought which was 
struggling for clarity. But if he came up 
against an opinion of her own and sought to 
change it by argument, she became con- 
fused at once, incapable of logically per- 
ceiving the truth or falsity of a contention. 
Often, too, it seemed to him that he caught 
an echo of a far-away personality in a 
thought which he could not associate with 
her. Then he would turn away, with an 
uncontrollable jealousy of the past, of the 
thing of which he could never make her 
speak. 

His curiosity as to Champeno increased 
as he felt the unfailing charm which she 
drew about him night and day. Who had 
given her the comprehension of the insati- 
able curiosity of a man’s soul which must be 
met with constant evasion, of the perilous 
disillusionment of intimacy which must 
never be permitted to seize the last veil? 
What kind of a man had been this other 
man in her life, and to what extent had he 
captured her imagination? 

The questions on his lips were forbidden 
by their compact, and yet his curiosity 
never died out—and for that, in the 
happiest moments, he suffered much. 


In the first weeks, with the rimming ice 
on the sparkling blue waters and the snow 
patches against the smoky blue of the moun- 
tains, brilliant with reflected pinks and vio- 
lets of the dawn and the sunset, he had 
plunged into open-air sketching with the 
avidity of a glutton. He wanted impres- 
sions, instantaneous, striking, and unified. 
He steeped himself in the melting, drifting 


moods of the sky and the mirrored waters, 
longing for color as a musician craves feasts 
of harmonious sounds. He worked rapidly, 
seizing an impression in an hour, in thirty 
minutes, ignoring the triviality of details, 
consumed only by the desire to imprison a 
secret of nature’s improvisation. 

At first, he had insisted on Inga’s working 
at his side, but she quickly perceived that 
the suggestions he turned to give her were 
distracting him and resolutely refused to 
continue. Rainy days, when he was forced 
to stay indoors, he was like a trapped pan- 
ther, and then, with the coming of the 
night, the old thirst which lurked still un- 
conquered in his flesh, awoke fiercely and 
gripped him in its wide-eyed fatigue. Some- 
times the craving in him was so imperious 
that he would call her in a frenzy of restless- 
ness, and together, clad in boots and slickers, 
lit by a swinging lantern that sent long, 
scouting rays through the crowded woods 
where slender birches flashed in ghostly sil- 
houettes, they would go tramping through 
the night, scaring up woodland marauders 
that flung off with a scurry of leaves at their 
approach. 

On other nights, when the sky was 
friendly, he would place Inga in the bot- 
tom of the canoe, well cushioned and bal- 
anced at the stern, and would send the black 
waters foaming behind them for long, vigor- 
ous hours, while he tired the physical rebel- 
lion that lay in his aching appetite. They 
spoke rarely, each of a taciturn tempera- 
ment, well content to be absorbed into the 
expanding night with its solitary sounds. 
Sometimes they would return for a -few 
hours’ sleep snatched before the coming of 
the day, and sometimes they would linger 
for a glorious moment of sketching in the 
fugitive maiden hour of the dawn. Then 
he would come back to camp, worn with 
weariness and the inner struggle, to fall into 
a heavy slumber, drifting into insensibility 
with Inga’s hand clasped in his. When he 
awoke beyond high noon, she would be sit- 
ting on the steps, her chin in her hand, gaz- 
ing out at Catamount, where the storms 
came rolling down to whip the lake. By 
some strange instinct, the moment his eyes 
opened she seemed to feel his gaze on her 
and sprang up immediately, coming lightly 
to his side, her skirts and silken blouse all 
aflutter with the freshness of the morning 
breeze. What weariness she herself felt 
she hid from him, ready for a foray into 
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the night at any moment, tender, gentle, 
and healing in her touch, which, at times, 
knew, in a sudden gust of emotion, how to 
still the beating restlessness that held him. 
He loved her profoundly, and yet he seldom 
showed it in a spoken word—the reticence 
of her own nature laying its spell of silence 
over his. 


XXX VII 


OncE possessed with the thought of 
change, Dangerfield wished to be off at once. 
He had lived so keenly in the region of sen- 
sations these last months that only sensa- 
tions new and unmastered could answer the 
craving of the artist which had found a re- 
birth in the new life of the senses. The 
green unanimity of the July woods and the 
brazen expanse of the heated sky tormented 
his eye. He felt a longing for the region of 
the sea, whose moods have alone infinite 
variety, ever stirring, changing and change- 
less. The next night, prepared for departure 
with the morning, they sat on the steps of 
their camp, hand in hand. 

“When I’ve made up my mind to go, I 
can’t bear to wait,” he said, all at once. 
“Are you like that?” 

She shook her head. ‘ 

“T love to stick to the things I know,” 
she said softly. 

The day had gone down in stillness and 
lassitude; the night hung over them from 
the hollow bowl of the sky. Above the 
sharpened silhouette of Catamount, crouch- 
ing against the horizon, the sinking bulb of 
the moon, like some molten mass, seemed 
burning sullenly. By some odd effect of 
rising mists, the red reflection fell on the 
glassed lake in a single glowing tongue of 
flame. But, even as they watched, a stir- 
ring in the air brought a rippling, spreading 
dance of moonbeams across the waters to 
their feet. 

“Hot to-morrow,” he said. 

"hee. 

Neither heard the inconsequential words 
with which they veiled their thoughts. He 
was profoundly penetrated by the weird- 
ness of the spectacle before him, feeling in 
himself, too, a consuming heat to burn up 
places and experiences, a need of emotion 
and progress. She looked in awe, sensing 
something ominous in the witchcraft of the 
sky, something personal to her and the com- 
ing months. 


“It makes you sad to leave here,” he said 
presently. 

“Yes; I’m that way,” she said apologet- 
ically. ‘Every tree here is a friend.” 

“We have been happy—rarely happy.” 
She took his hand and laid it against her 
cheek. ‘“‘ Whatever I do, you will have done 
it, Inga,”’ he said, with a note of emotion. 
“And there were moments—yes, even at the 
time we were pledging ourselves to each 
other, even in the train afterward, when we 
could not talk to each other, you remember 
—when I wondered how it would turn out, 
if, at first, it would not be a struggle between 
us. I suppose you were thinking some- 
thing like that, too.” 

“T was wondering,” she said evasively. 

“You have never seen the sea?” he said 
irrelevantly. 

“Never, never, except as a small child, 
and I can’t remember well.” 

“You will be swept away by it,”’ he said, 
his imagination on what was coming. 

“‘T have loved it here,” she said, in a low 
voice; “I could stay here forever.” 

Really?” 

‘‘ Absolutely.” 

“And I—I have been happy—happier 
than in all my life—and yet I’m impatient 
to be away, as though I had taken every- 
thing out of it that was to be taken.” 

“Yes; you are like that,” she said slowly, 
and she nodded to herself. “It is right you 
should be.” 

“T feel that’s what’s going to send me 
ahead.” 

“Yes; it will do that.” 


XXXVITII 


THEY arrived at their new home after a 
sail of three hours down the winding shores 
of the Maine inlets. The day was hot and 
ciear, the breeze hardly sufficient to belly 
the sails, and, at times, long calms sur- 
rounded them as they drifted on the tide. 
This new home was a fishing-outpost in the 
lea of a rocky point, against which the vast 
waters lay in troubled slumber. During the 
hot voyage, while Dangerfield swapped 
stories with Captain Slocum, Inga had 
crept forward to the bow and stood leaning 
against the mast, her gaze eagerly set down 
the shifting shores to the approaching so- 
lemnity of the great sea, which every ledge 
seemed ready to reveal. In her excitement, 
she was impatient as a child, turning toward 
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Dangerfield from time to time with eyes that 
danced with expectancy. As soon as they 
had made their dock, she sprang out and 
went bounding up the ledges until he could 
see her figure outlined against the sky, 
transfixed in gazing wonder. 

When the baggage and provisions had 
been finally transferred and the house in- 
spected, Dangerfield climbed to the crest. 
Inga had hardly moved from her first struck 
attitude of wonder. He came quietly to 
her side. From where they stood, shoul- 
der to shoulder, the rocky, tumbling coast 
twisted to the horizon, undefiled by sight 
of human habitation. At its stone feet, the 
sea, like a cloth of peacock-blue, lay in flat 
complacency with faint rim of winding lace. 
At times, across the placid expanse a foray 
of rippling zephyrs went wandering aim- 
lessly and spent itself until once more the 
smooth spaces stretched out in quiet som- 
nolence. On the horizon, a fishing-boat 
or two lay becalmed; a steamer moved 
sluggishly, with heavy trail of impending 
smoke. 

“Tt’s asleep now,” she said. 

“Tt will wake.” 

“Tt’s so smooth, so silky-——— 

“Are you disappointed?” 

“No; no; it’s so vast. It’s asleep—but 
you don’t trust it, do you?” 

“What do you feel?” he asked. 

“T feel cities, nations, over there, crowd- 
ing down the horizon.” 

“Not loneliness?” 

“No, no; I feel so many human things 
in it—things that are gone and things that 
are coming.’ 

“As though you were watching history 
pass by,” he said gravely. 

She looked up quickly and nodded. 

“Funny, that’s not how it affects me,” 
he said. “It makes me feel little—insig- 
nificant.” 

She drew her brows together in a contem- 
plative frown. 

“T don’t believe I could feel that,’ she 
said, in wonder. ‘I feel freer and lighter, as 
though there were more air to breathe, as 
though I could run for hours, as though 
there were no fences and no gates to stop 
you from doing anything you wanted to do.” 

He laughed, feeling a communicative 
thrill. 

“Sure you won’t feel too lonely?” 

“The idea! With this?” Suddenly, to 
his surprise, she flung her arms about him. 


” 


“Why, I believe you are some old sea- 
pirate’s daughter, after all!” he said, as- 
tounded by the unaccustomed display of 
emotion. ‘You're like another being, Inga 
—even your eyes seem to have cleared away 
the mists.” ; 

“Yes, yes; I feel it!” she cried joyfully. 
“Oh, Mr. Dan, promise to stay here forever 
and never, never go away!” 

“Promised,” he said, in mock solemnity. 
“We stay here forever and give up all 
thought of cities and professions—and even 
of luncheons and suppers.” 

“Oh dear, I forgot!” she cried, in contri- 
tion, and, laughing, she sprang away from 
him and went flying down the path to their 
new home. 


With each succeeding day which went 
slipping by, he felt a pervading sense of 
heart-ease. Inga was indeed a trans- 
formed being, a soul abruptly awakened. 
In the city, and even in their first camp by 
the lakeside, he had always felt in her a 
deference and a timidity toward him, as 
though, despite her love, she worshiped at 
a distance, a reticence which brought her 
confusion when his eyes were too strongly 
on her in the white of the day, which clung 
even to her lighter moods when she per- 
sisted, with teasing eyes, in calling him “ Mr. 
Dan.” Now, all at once, all barriers van- 
ished between them. 

Instead of waiting on his moods, there 
were times when, to his surprise, she sprang 
into the lead, carrying him after her for a 
wild beat along the shore against a growing 
gale, or a journey into the night, and when, 
during the day, he painted the curling 
water and the advancing cliffs, she would 
often leave him for long hours of explora- 
tion, returning with the news of some felici- 
tous discovery. In such matters, her in- 
stinct was seldom at fault. She seemed to 
absorb his own intuitions, to sense what he 
sought in arrangements of masses and 
colors, so much so that, at times, he seemed 
to hear his own thoughts speaking through 
her voice. 

Nothing pleased her more than to work 
for him, and the only quarrels they had 
were when he sought to divide her labors. 

“Look out, Inga,” he would say, in mock 
sternness; “you will spoil me, you little 
heathen squaw!” 

“Just make up your mind,” she said 
defiantly, ‘“‘that-you exist here only to paint 
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—all the rest is mine. Stretch out in that 
hammock instantly, and if you dare to 
move, I'll upset everything, and then 
there’ll be no dinner!” 

His resistance never lasted long. He 
would sprawl back gratefully, pipe in 
mouth, and watch in Oriental luxury while 
she flitted from the fireplace to the table, in 
the mellowness of the summer evenings, 
busying herself with the roasting of the 
potatoes and the broiling of the ham. The 
long day’s work done, and well done, satis- 
fied in his ambitions, he followed the grace 
of her light movements. Once he said, half 
in earnest, half in fun, 

“T suppose you think you’re fooling me 
with all this domestic pretense.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” she asked, 
her head on one side, the broiler in the air. 

“T suppose you think you are going to 
make me believe that you are really married 
to me, whereas I know that you are not 
at all.” 

“Oh, you do know that, do you?” she 
said, laughing. 

“T do,” he said solemnly. “The old jus- 
tice of the peace who married us only 
thinks he’s bound you to me hard and 
fast; but I know better.” 

She set the broiler back over the coals 
and came over to his side, vastly amused 
.and yet with a telltale look in her eyes, as 
one suddenly surprised. 

“You are a terribly wise Mr. Dan, aren’t 
you?” 

“Tam,” he said nodding. “You’ve made 
up your mind to fool me, that’s all. I don’t 
feel married to you in the least, and that’s 
the truth. Shouldn’t be surprised to wake 
up any day, young lady, and find you’ve 
disappeared—swum out to sea or taken to 
the woods.” 

“T believe you’re half serious?” she said, 
with a smile. 

“T am—pagan!” 

“Well, don’t you like my way the best?” 
she said, thoroughly delighted. 

“That depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On the end,” he said abruptly. 

This answer brought a swift change in 
mood to her. The archness fled from her 
smile, and her eyes grew pensive. 

“‘Isn’t it enough to be as happy as we are 
to-day?” she said, with a touch of sadness. 

“T suppose so,” he said, with an uncon- 
trollable burst of jealousy; “particularly 


when you can’t know what’s in the future 
or in the past.” He rose up quickly and 
caught her in his arms with a wild revolt 
against the measure of herself she allotted 
him, crying roughly: “Inga, you love one 
way, I another, and sometimes it drives me 
mad to think of what’s passed. I love you 
as a man loves; I want you all, completely, 
to know everything you have done, every- 
thing you’re thinking.” 

In his outburst of feeling, he brought her 
violently to him until his arms’must have 
hurt her, and yet she made no protest 
except for a sudden struggle for the breath 
which he had crushed out of her body; but 
her face was radiant with the fury she had 
roused in him. Her eyes faced his steadily, 
baffling and amused. 

“No, you don’t,” she said, smiling, and 
then, as he wavered under the searching 
frankness of her look, she added, “‘now 
honest—do you?” 

He laughed, drew her quickly to his lips, 
and released her. 

“You’re right.” 

She nodded her head victoriously and 
went back to the fireplace. Then she turned 
solemnly. 

“T shall take care you never know,”’ she 
said, looking back, “for, you see, I know 
youl” 

“She is right—extraordinarily right,” he 
confessed to himself. Then he wondered 
how she could divine such things, and, next, 
if it were all intuition or if it were not the 
product of another experience, another man. 
And this thought tortured him. 


XXXIX 


Wuat she had the power to do was to 
awake in him sensations, sensations of 
mystery and of charm, sensations of the 
rare moods of nature and of the night, sensa- 
tions that brought the youth of the artist 
thronging back to him. Of this he spoke to 
her frankly, trying to make her understand. 
It was one evening, when a sudden squall 
was whistling under the doors, and the rain 
pellets, wind-driven, were rattling against 
the windows. They were before the fire- 
place, the dishes cleaned for the night, 
watching the glow of charring logs, Inga 
stretched full-length on the rug, her elbows 
on the floor, chin in her hands, Dangerfield 
rocking back, drawing long clouds of fra- 
grant smoke from his pipe. He watched her 
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“What do you feel?“ he asked. 
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“I feel cities, nations, over there, crowding down the horizon ~ 
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‘(he never tired of studying her instinctive 
poses) with a sense of eye-delight. There 
was something feline and pliant in her con- 
templation of the fire, the wonder one sees 
in a graceful animal fascinated by a burning 
flame which lies beyond the world of its 
comprehension. Inga, to him, was a con- 
stant source of pleasant sensations and un- 
fathomed surprises. He rose and laid a 
stick on the red ruins, cities and palaces in 
miniature, and returned to his seat as it 
caught fire and sent its fluttering shadows 
into the room. 

“Feels good to be here, wind and rain 
outside, fire and shelter inside—that’s 
home,”’ he said. 

She nodded without turning, divining 
that he felt like talking to himself. 
Presently he said, as though appreciative 
of her intuition: 

“Good work to-day. I’ll make something 
big out of that sketch, that inlet seen 
through the mist—bully sky-line, and taken 
just from the right spot. There’s something 
going on in me, the power to feel effects, not 
simply to transcribe them—thanks to you. 
You’ve done a bigger thing than just get- 
ting hold of me, Inga; you’ve given me 
back the power of sensations—that’s youth; 
that’s the artist. Well, to be an artist is to 
retain youth, I suppose, the ability to re- 
ceive sensations. You’ve got that instinct 
yourself, primitive, savage, but it’s there in 
everything you do. And I get it from you, 
from watching you, from feeling through 
your eyes. That’s the big thing—to feed 
me with sensations. You see, that’s what 
civilization has taken from us, the power of 
sensations—passion, love, hate, fear, all 
great sensations of the artist. Civilization 
steps in and fences us about; passion exists 
only when it is a destructive force; love, 
even—blind, romantic love—civilization has 
turned into an economical partnership; 
hatred, the fierce, cleansing passion to de- 
stroy, is taken from us, even fear, the great- 
est of all, the fear of great unknown nature 
and hidden voices in the sky, the sea and the 
woods, the terror of the night when the 
other world may return—civilization has 
deprived us of that, too, by explaining it. 
Civilization is constantly at war with our 
elemental nature. But to the artist, the ele- 
mental, the world of the instincts and sensa- 
tions is the world of creation. That’s why 
we break through conventions, why we 
seem constantly in revolt against society— 
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the need of sensation. To convey, one must 
be keen to receive— Too abstruse? Well, 
that’s what I am living in, reveling in now 
—yes, for the first time in my life.” 

She listened, her large eyes intent on him, 
her brows a little drawn, nodding when he 
came toanend. Yet he wondered. He had 
a queer, half-humorous feeling that she 
had understood nothing, and yet that she 
was industriously storing away his words 
for some further use—for some other queer 
turn of her existence. 

At the bottom, he. was content that she 
should acquiesce and not discuss, that she 
lay before him in a languid, graceful picture 
looking out at him from eyes that were like 
the uttermost sea. With her, he felt abso- 
lutely, pleasantly alone with himself, in a 
stimulating self-communion, his imagina- 
tion rekindled, his mind taking flame with 
new ideas. And this mental fertilization 
was due, as he himself acknowledged, to the 
charm of his existence with her, to the 
curiosity she had awakened in him with the 
abrupt releasing of riotous, youthful nature, 
even as a wild grace and glory had come 
into her eyes with the liberty of her released 
hair, which came tumbling and turning 
about her slender, dark face. Sometimes, 
when she stood on the edge of a cliff, she 
flung her hair completely free, her head 
thrown back, her throat bared, lying back 
on the arms of the wind. 

“What a trick civilization has played on 
her!” he thought, at such times. “She 
should be a bride of a viking rover, not of 
me.” 

One night, in mid-August, when every 
leaf lay flat upon the torpid air, he awoke 
with a restiess sense of loss. He turned to 
the couch at his side. It was empty. 

“Inga?” he said softly. 

Then he repeated his call, and there was 
no answering sound. He did not feel alarm, 
knowing well her moods, but, being wake- 
ful, he felt a curiosity to know where her 
impulse had taken her. He rose and stood 
a moment at the threshold in the warm 
night. From where he stood, the cove lay 
revealed, the mellow sands, and the back of 
the cliff, inky there in the frown of the full 
moon which flooded the shore, the water, 
and the dominion of the air above him. 
Then he went quietly up the path, and stole 
over the bank. Below, in the phospho- 
rescent waters that rose luminously over her 
white body, Inga was floating over the long, 
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slow, in-drifting swell. He moved down 
cautiously in the deep shadows, careful to 
make no sound, taking his seat on a pro- 
jecting ledge. Below, the sanded strip lay 
glistening. 

It was hot and so still that every move- 
ment in the air was arrested, even the 
twisted bulk of the moon and the few pallid 
stars which showed seemed drowsy with 
sleep—an unnatural sleep, a slumber laid 
upon the night by witchcraft. Inga lay 
upon the scarcely stirring sea, her body 
a confused and softened mass against the 
green-black depth; and the phosphorescent 
ripples which ran over her, glistening in 
swarming, fiery multitudes at a movement 
of her feet or hands, were like a gossamer 
of beaded gold outlining the slender limbs. 
She floated, her arms outstretched, her head 
turned upward in the full glitter of the 
moon, her black hair, like sea-grasses float- 
ing about the dim oval of her face, and so 
immobile was -her pose, so devoid of any- 
thing physical, that he felt, as he sat there 
and watched her, that he had surprised a 
pagan nymph, stealing back in the silences 
of a hostile world, to worship in ecstasy pale 
Diana, goddess of the night. 

He remained silently, scarcely drawing a 
breath for fear of being-heard, in a sort of 
devotional ecstasy, also. Before him was 
the mystery of timeless nature, of forbidden 
spaces, of the great, innocent body of the 
world, which each night returns to its maid- 
enly solitude and waits serene the moment, 
when the transient horde of men shall pass, 
and the day again shall wrap her in silence 
and in solitude, even as the unconquered 
night. Under his eyes lay the mystery of 
the living flesh, of the spark of life which 
meant Woman to him—Woman, the glow- 
ing atom which had drifted hither and 
thither and settled a moment into his arms, 
to wake all his faculties, all his emotions, 
and all his aspirations, and, at the end of 
all this tireless giving, to remain—un- 
divined. What did he know of her even 
now—of this woman whom the world called 
his, from whence she had come, or where 
she would end? 

“Tf I should die this year or the next, 
what would be her life?” he thought, and, 
for a moment, he strove profoundly to tear 
aside the heavy fold of the future. He saw 
her attaching herself again to some man—of 
that he was certain—obeying some divine 


impulse to accomplish her purpose, and the 
thought of that other man of the future 
filled him with a restless melancholy. 

“The truth is,” he said to himself, “love 
as much as we can, we remain always alone, 
alone in the things we do not dare to tell 
each other, alone by the barrier the future 
lays between us. After me—what?” 

All at once, over the surface of the water, 
there came a sudden shower of sparks. Inga 
turned to the shore, her body growing out 
of the waters as the goddess herself rose to 
beauty and to life. Before the incomparable 
beauty of the scene, he could not restrain an 
exclamation. She sprang to the shore. 

“Inga!” he cried hastily. 

Instantly she turned and fled over the 
jeweled beach, bounding away like a young 
deer, while back over her shoulder came her 
laugh, gay and tantalizing. He sprang up 
in turn, with a sudden, impetuous rage to 
pursue and overtake her, and then quickly 
checked himself and resumed his seat. 
Presently, after long minutes, he heard a 
light crunching in the sand behind him and 
the next moment her moist hands closed 
over his eyes. 

“Do you think I’m an awful person?” she 
cried, laughing. 

He turned and caught her yielding body, 
soft and pliant in the folds of a great bath- 
robe, and drew her down into his arms. 

“So that’s what you do when you get 
Bluebeard fast asleep,” he said, with a laugh 
in his throat which she knew. 

She nodded, and her arms stole up and 
around him. 

“What were you thinking of?” he said, 
after 4 moment, wondering what thoughts 
had been in her as she lay in the contempla- 
tion of the luminous night. 

“T? I was thinking how delicious it was.” 
She stopped, laughed a little, and added, 
“Must I tell—well, then—how delicious 
it was to bathe all alone, away from every- 
one, with no clothes on!” 

“Was that all?” he said, with a sudden 
disillusionment. But instantly he added: 
“No; tat wasn’t it—that’s a fib. What 
was behind those eyes, Inga, witch from the 
sea?” 

She shook her head with feigned ignor- 
ance. Yet about her lips there floated a 
strange, wistful smile, and her eyes, as they 
watched him, seemed to have depths as for- 
bidding as the night about them. 


The next instalment of The Woman Gives will appear in the September issue. 
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Ep1tor’s Note—Ethel Barrymore’s career illustrates how real 
a democracy is the domain of art. Her theatrical lineage was 
most illustrious; yet she had to win her way on the same terms 
as the veriest unknown. The story of how, under the direction 
of Charles Frohman, she has become one of the great favorites 

















Ethel Barrymore 


HILE the star of Maude Adams 
Ps. rose high in the theatrical heaven, 
another lovely luminary was about 


to appear above the horizon. The 
moment was at hand when Charles Frohman 


é was to reveal another of his protégées, 

2 this time the young and beautiful 
Ethel Barrymore. 

‘f #. Some stars are destined for 


the stage; others are born in 
the theater. Ethel Barry- 
more is one of the latter. 
_ Two generations of 


Mrs. John Drew, Ethel Barrymore's grand- distinguished theat- 


ed 


mother, as Mrs. Malaprop, in “The Rivals” rical achievement 
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of the American stage is fully told in the following pages. 
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CHARLES FROHMAN 


by Daniel Frohman. and Isaac ‘F. Warcosson 












Georgia Drew, 
while, among 
other family 
distinctions, 
she came into 
the world as 
the niece of 
John Drew. 
Despite the 
royalty of her 
theatrical 
birth, no star 
in America had 
to labor harder 
or win her way 
by more per- 
sistent and con- 
scientious effort. 
At fourteen, she was 
playing child-parts 
with her grandmother. 
A few years later, she came 


Scene from 
Act I, 
“Captain Jinks” 


heralded her 
advent, for 
she isthe \W 
granddaughter \\\ 
of Mrs. John 
Drew, mistress 
of the famous 
Arch Street Thea- 
tre Company, of 
Philadelphia, and, in 
later years, the great- 
est Mrs. Malaprop of her 
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time. Her father was the SS LB 

brilliant and gifted Maurice a to New York to make her 
Barrymore; her mother, the Maurice Barrymore, way. Though she bore one 
no less witty and talented father of Ethel Barrymore of the most distinguished 
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and honored names in the profession, she sat 
around in agents’ offices for six months, 
beating vainly on the door of Opportunity. 
Finally, she got a chance to understudy 
Elsie De Wolfe, who was playing with her 
uncle, John Drew, in “The Bauble Shop,” at 
the Empire. One day, when that actress be- 
cameill, this seventeen-year-old child played 
the part of a thirty-two-year-old woman 
with great success. Understudies then be- 
came her fate for several years. While 
playing a part with her uncle in “ The Squire 
of Dames” on the road, Charles Frohman 
saw her for the first time. He looked at her 
sharply but said nothing. During this en- 
gagement she met the man who was to 
make her career. 


A GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 


About this time she went to London. 
Charles Frohman had accepted Haddon 
Chambers’ play, “Tie Tyranny of Tears,” 
in which John Drew was to star in America. 
Miss Barrymore got the impression that she 
would be cast for one of the two women’s 
parts in this play, and she even studied the 
costuming and other details. With eager 
expectancy she called on Frohman in Lon- 
don. Much to her surprise, he said, 

“Well, Ethel, what can I do for you?” 

“Won’t I play with Uncle John?” she 
said. 

‘““No; I am sorry to say you will not,” 
replied Frohman. 

This was a tragic blow. Curiously 
enough, it was in London that Miss Barry- 
more received this first great disappoint- 
ment and it was in London that she made 
her first success. Charles Frohman, who, 
from this time on, became much impressed 
with her appealing charm and beauty, gave 
her a small part with the company he sent 
over with Gillette to play “Secret Service” 
in the British capital. Odette Tyler en- 
acted the leading comedy réle. One night, 
when Miss Barrymore was standing in the 
wings, the stage-manager rushed up to her 
and said excitedly, 

“You will have to play Miss Tyler’s 
part.” 

“But I don’t know her lines,”’ said Miss 
Barrymore. 

“That makes no difference; you will have 
to play. She’s gone home sick.” 


““How about her costume?” said Miss 


Barrymore. 
“Miss Tyler was so ill that we could not 
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ask her to change her costume. She wore 
it away with her,” was the reply. 

Dressed as she was, Miss Barrymore, who 
had watched the play carefully and who had 
an extremely good memory, walked on, 
played the part, and made a hit. 

When the “Secret Service” company re- 
turned to America, Miss Barrymore re- 
mained in London. She lived in a small 
room. -Her funds were low, and she 
had only one evening gown. But she had 
the Barrymore wit and charm, her own 
beauty, and was in much social demand. 
By the time she prepared to leave England, 
the one gown had seen its best days. She 
had arranged to sail for home on a certain 
Saturday. The night before sailing, she was 
invited to a supper at Anthony Hope’s. 
Just as she was about. to dress, she received 
a telegram from Ellen Terry, saying, 


Do come and say good-by before you go. 


When she got to the Lyceum Theatre, the 
first thing that Miss Terry said was, 

“Sir Henry wants to say good-by to you.” 

On going into the adjoining dressing- 
room, the great actor said to her, 

““Wouldn’t you like to stay in England?” 

“Of course,” said Miss Barrymore. 

“Would you like to play with me?” he 
asked. ; 


A CHANCE WITH SIR HENRY 


Coming at her hour of discouragement 
and despair, this was like manna from 
heaven. Her knees quaked, but she 
managed to say, 

“Y-e-s.” 

“All right,” said Sir Henry. “Go down- 
stairs. Loveday has a contract for you that 
you can sign.” 

With this precious contract stuffed into 
her bosom, Miss Barrymore now rode in 
, triumph to the Hope supper-party. 


“What a pity that you have got to leave 


England!” said Beerbohm Tree. 

“But I am going to stay,” said Miss 
Barrymore. 

A gasp ran around the table. 

“And with whom?” asked Tree. 

“With Sir Henry and Miss Terry,”’ was 
the proud response. 

Miss Barrymore played that whole season 
most acceptably with Irving and Terry in 
“The Bells” and ‘ Waterloo,” and after- 
ward with Henry B. Irving in “Peter the 
Great.” 
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When she returned to America 
in 1898, she had a new interest for 
Charles Frohman. Yet the fate 
of the understudy, which had 
pursued her in America, still 
had its grip, for she was imme- 
diately cast as understudy for 
Ida Conquest in a play called 
“Catherine,” that Frohman was 
about to produce at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York. She had 
several opportunities, however, to 
play the part, and at her every 
appearance she was greeted most 
enthusiastically. Her grace, youth, 
and appealing beauty never failed 
to get over the footlights. 

Frohman was always im- 
pressed by this sort of thing. 
It was about this time that he 
said to a friend: 

“There is going to be a big 
development in one of my companies 
before long. There’s a daughter of 
Barry” (meaning Maurice Barry- 
more) “who gets a big reception wher- 
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Ethel Barrymore, 
one of the great 
favorites of the 
American stage 


Ethel and John Barrymore, in James M. Barrie's 
whimsical playlet, “A Slice of Life™ 
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ever she goes. She has got the 
real stuff in her.” 

Miss Barrymore’s first big op- 
portunity came when Charles 
Frohman cast her for the part of 
Stella De Gex in Marshall’s de- 
lightful comedy, ‘His Excel- 
lency the Governor,” which 
was first put on at the 
Empire in 
May, 1899. 


All the 
grace and 


sprightli- 
ness that 
were later,to 
bloom so de- 
lightfully in 







Miss Barrymore 
now found their first real 
opportunity. 

While rehearsing “His Ex- Scene from Act I of Thomas 
cellency the Governor,” Charles in which Ethel Barrymore 
Frohman sat in the darkened 
auditorium of the Empire one day. When the per- 
formance was over, he walked back on the stage . 
and, patting Miss Barrymore on the shoulder, said: 

“You’re so much like your mother, Ethel! 
You’re all right!” 

Charles Frohman was not the type of man to lag in 
interest. He realized what the girl’s possibilities 
were, so, early in 1901, he sent for Miss Barrymore 
and said to her, 

“Ethel, I have a nice part for you at last.” 

It was the réle of Madame Trentoni, in Clyde 
Fitch’s charming play of New York in the’Seventies, 
“Captain Jinks.” Now came one of those curious 
freaks of theatrical fortune. “Captain Jinks” opened 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, in Philadelphia, and 
seemed to be a complete failure from the start. 

The Quakers did not like the play, but they evinced 
an enormous interest in the lovely leading woman. 









4 5 From the gallery they cried down, 
“We loved your grandmother, Ethel, and we 
James M. Barrie, author of “Alice- love you!” . 
Sit-by-the-Fire” and “A Slice of Life™ This was a tribute to the place that Mrs. John 
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Whereupon Frohman replied 
very simply, 
“Tt was the only thing to do.” 
Ethel Barrymore was now a 
star, and, from this time on, her 
stage career became one cycle 
of ripening art and expanding 
success. 
Her next appearance 





Drew held in the 
affections of those staid 
theatergoers. 
Raceward's play, “Sunday,” Despite the bad start in Phila- 
was starred in 1906 delphia, Charles Frohman believed 
in Miss Barrymore, and he had 
confidence in ‘Captain Jinks.” He brought the 
play into New York at the Garrick. The expectation 
was that it might possibly run two weeks. Instead, 
it remained there for seven months, and then played 
a complete season on the road. 

Now came the turn in the tide of Ethel Barrymore’s 
fortunes. She had had to make her own way and 
was living very modestly on the top floor of a theatrical 
boarding-house in Thirty-second Street. With the success 
of ‘Captain Jinks,” she moved down to the second floor. 
But a still greater event in her life was now to occur. 

During the third week of the engagement, she walked over 
from Thirty-second Street to the theater. As she passed 
up Sixth Avenue, she happened to look up, and there, in 
huge, blazing electric lights, she saw the name, “Ethel 
Barrymore.” She stood still; the tears came to her eyes; 
she realized that, at last, she had become a star. 
Charles Frohman had said absolutely nothing about it 
to her. It was his charming and unexpected way of 
giving her the surprise of her young life. The next 
day, she went to Frohman and said, Mise Berrymore, ia 

“Tt was a wonderful thing for you to do.” “Carrots (1902) 
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following year, was a return to comedy. 
Here, Bruce McRae made his first appear- 
ance with her as leading man, and he filled 
this position for many years. Together, they 
made a combination that was altogether 
delightful. 
It was while playing in a piece called 

“Sunday” that Miss Barrymore first read 
Ibsen’s ‘‘A Doll’s House.” She was im- 
mensely impressed by the character. She 
said to Frohman at once, 

A: “T must do this part—may I?” 

\ “Of course,” he said. 

Here was another revelation of the Barry- 
more versatility, for she invested this 
strange, weird expression of Ibsen’s genius 
with a range of feeling and touch of charac- 
ter that made a deep impression. 

Charles Frohman now secured the manu- 
script of ‘ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.”” He was 
\ immensely taken with this play, not only 

because it was by his favorite friend, Barrie, 

’ but because he saw in it large possibilities. 
Miss Barrymore was with him in London 

at this time. Frohman told her the 

a ; story of it in his rooms at the 
ona eb Savoy, acting it out, as he 
always did with his stars. 
There were two important 
women’s characters — 
the mother, played by 

Ellen Terry, who 
philosophically ac- 
cepted the verdict of 

the years, and the 
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Ethel Barrymore, in 
“A Country Mouse” 
(1962 


London by .the 
popular leading 
ae woman, Irene 
_Vanbrugh, who 
steps into her place. 
“Would you like 
to play in ‘Alice’ ?” 
asked Frohman. 
“Ves,” said Miss 


was in a double 
bill, “A Country 
Mouse’’ and 
“Carrots.” at the 
Savoy Theatre, in 
October, 1902. Here 


came one of the first evi- Barrymore. 

dences of her versatility. “Which part?” 

“‘A Country Mouse” was a “T would rather have 
comedy; “Carrots,” on the you say.” 


Just then the telephone-bell 


other hand, was impregnated 
rang. Barrie had called up 


with the deepest tragedy. 


Sir Henry Irving, in whose 


: Miss B: . : 
Miss Barrymore played the doar ts Sedat dade Frohman to find out if he had 


part ofasadlittleboy,andshe the season of 1897-98 cast “Alice.” 


did it with such depths of feel- “T was just talking about 
ing that discriminating people began to real- the play with Miss Barrymore,” he said. 
ize that she had great emotional possibilities. Then there was a pause. Suddenly Froh- 
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“Barrie wants you to play the mother.” 

“Fine!” said Miss Barrymore. ‘That is 
just the part I wanted to do.” 

In “ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,’’ Miss Barry- 
more did a very daring thing. Here was an 
exquisite young woman who was perfectly 
willing to play a part of the mother of a girl 
of eighteen rather than the younger réle, and 
she did it with suck artistic distinction that 
Barrie afterward said of her: 

“T knew I was right when I wanted her 
to play the mother. I felt that she would 
understand the part.” 


‘* ALICE-SIT-BY-THE-FIRE”’ 


“ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire’”’ was done as a 
double bill with ‘‘ Pantaloon,”’ in which Miss 
Barrymore’s brother, John Barrymore, who 
was now coming to be recognized as a very 
gifted young actor, scored a big success. 
Later, another brother, Lionel, himself a 
brilliant son of his father, appeared with her. 

The theatergoing world was now begin- 
ning to look upon Ethel Barrymore as one 
of the really charming fixtures of the stage. 
What impressed everyone, most of all 
Charles Frohman, was the extraordinary 
ease with which she fairly leaped from light- 
some comedy to deep and haunting pathos. 
“The Silver Box,” by John Galsworthy, was 
a conspicuous example of this change. 
Frohman gave the manuscript of it to her 
to read, and she was deeply stirred by it. 

“Can’t we do it?” she said. 

“Tt is very tragic,” said Frohman. 

“T don’t mind,” said Miss Barrymore; 
“T want to do it so much.” 

In “The Silver Box” she tcok the part of 
a charwoman whose life moves in piteous 
tragedy. It registered what, up to that 
time, was the most tragic note that this 
gifted young woman had uttered. Yet, the 
very next season she turned to a typical 
Clyde Fitch play, “Her Sister,” and dis- 
ported herself in charming frocks and smart 
drawing-room conversation. 

Miss Barrymore’s career justified every 
confidence that Charles Frohman had felt 
for her. It remained for Pinero’s superb, if 
darksome, drama, ‘‘ Mid-Channel,” to give 
her her largest opportunity. When Froh- 
man told her about this play, he said: 

“Ethel, I have a big play, but it is dark 
and sad. I don’t think you want to do it.” 
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After she had heard the story, she said: 

“You are wrong. I want to play this 
part very much.” 

“ All right,” said Frohman; “go ahead.” 

As Zoé Blundell, she had a triumph. In 
this character, she was artistically reborn. 
The sweetness and girlishness now stood 
aside in the presence of a somber and haunt- 
ing tragedy that was real. It registered a 
distinct epoch in her career, and, as in other 
instances with Pinero, the American success 
far exceeded its English popularity. 

When she did “The Twelve-Pound 
Look,” by Barrie, the following year, she 
only added to the conviction that here was, 
in many respects, the most versatile and 
gifted of the younger American actresses. 
Frohman loved “The Twelve-Pound Look” 
as he loved few plays. Its only rival in his 
regard was “Peter Pan.” He went to every 
rehearsal; he saw it at every possible oppor- 
tunity. Like most others, he realized that 
into this one act of intense life was crowded 
all the human drama, all the human tragedy. 


“4 SLICE OF LIFE” 


Miss Barrymore now sped from grave to 
gay. When the time came for her to re- 
hearse Barrie’s fascinating skit, “A Slice 
of Life,’ Frohman was ill at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker. He was very much inter- 
ested in this little play; so the rehearsals 
were held in his rooms at the hotel. There 
were only three people in the cast—Miss 
Barrymore, her brother John, and Hattie 
Williams. It was so excruciatingly funny 
that Frohman would often call up the 
Empire and say: 

“Send Ethel over to rehearse. I wanteto 
forget my pains.” 

Charles Frohman lived to see his great 
expectations of Ethel Barrymore realized. 
He found her a winsome slip of a fascinat- 
ing girl; he last beheld her in the full flower 
of her maturing art. He was very much 
interested in her transition from the serious- 
ness of ‘‘The Shadow” into the wholesome 
humor and womanliness of “Our Mrs. 
McChesney,” a part he had planned for her 
before his final departure. It was one of the 
many swift changes that Miss Barrymore 
has made, and, had he lived, he would have 
found still another cause for infinite satis- 
faction with her. 


The next instalment of The Life of Charles Frohman relates how several leading lights of the 
American stage such as Blanche Bates, Virginia Harned, Leo Ditrichstein, Clara Bloodgood, 
and Margaret Illington were developed through the great manager’s interest and encouragement. 
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He studied her through narrowed eyes. “The poor kid is going through with it,” he thought’ 
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April, April! 
Sue Wilde Finds a New Career 


“The Trufflers” is a name invented in disapproval by Peter Ericson Mann, a playwright, to 
designate a group of radical young people in the quaint Greenwich Village section of 
New York city who, in their daily lives, apply the doctrines of modern individualistic 
philosophy. One of these is Sue Wilde, daughter of the famous minister-editor, Hubbell 
Harkness Wilde. The girl has left an uncongenial suburban home for the freer life of the 
Village. Peter falls in love with her, but their.engagement is broken on account of trouble 
over a propagandist picture-play which was planned by Jacob Zanin, a revolutionary Russian 
Jew of the Village, and financed by Peter. In this play, Sue enacted the principal rdle. 
A family tragedy—the suicide of Doctor Wilde, after a threatened exposé of his irregular 
business methods—causes Sue to abandon the Village and go to her aunt’s house, where 
her stepmother is living. Meanwhile, Henry Bates (called by his friends the Worm), who 
has written a novel, has fallen in love with Sue. He has sublet her New York apartment. 


By Samuel Merwin 


Author of “The Honey-Bee,” “Anthony the Absolute,” etc. 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


T about two o’clock in the after- had danced at Jacob Zanin’s Cross- 


noon on a Saturday in early Sep- 

tember, Sue Wilde opened a letter 

from Henry Bates, so long known 
to his friends as the Worm. The scene was 
the bedroom occupied by Sue in the house 
of her aunt Matilda in one of the remoter 
New Jersey suburbs of New York. 

Before dropping on the stiff walnut chair, 
Sue had closed the door, ruffled by the feel- 
ing that it must be closed, conscious, even, 
of guilt. For it was a tenet of aunt 
Matilda’s, as of Mrs. Wilde’s, Sue’s 
widowed stepmother, that a woman should 
not sit down before mid-afternoon, and 
not then on Mondays, Wednesdays, or 
Saturdays. And here her bed was not 
yet made. 


Dear SvuE (so ran the letter): 
Herewith my check for 
the September rent. Sorry to be late. I forgot 


it 





The letter sank to her lap. Pictures rose 
—memories. She saw the half-furnished 
little apartment on Tenth Street, in the 
heart of old Greenwich Village, where she 
had spent the two busiest, most disturbing, 
yet—yes, happiest years of her life. She 





roads Theater, as a wood-sprite might have 
danced to the piping of old Pan him- 
self. She had played boys in Zanin’s crisp 
little plays. She had enacted Zanin’s 
symbolized theories of the free, expressive 
life in the great ‘‘ Nature” film that was to 
make all their fortunes. Peter Mann’s 
savings had disappeared in that venture. 
There had been quarrels—and heart-breaks. 
Then life had threatened to run away with 
her; tragedy had stalked close; in torment of 
spirit she had turned her back on the Vil- 
lage and clung to chastening thoughts of 
routine, service, discipline. 

The Worm—what a dear he was!—had 
sublet her apartment when she gave up the 
city and drove herself at this harsh theory 
of life. 


’ There’s a little news, some of which I can’t tell 
you—not until I know. Which may be by the time 
this reaches you. In that case, and if the news is 
anywhere near what I’m fool enough, every other 
minute, to hope, I shall doubtless be rushing post- 
haste to see you, and tell you how it all came about. 
I may reach you in person before this letter does. 
At present it is a new “ Treasure Island,” a wildly 
adventurous comedy of life, with me for the hero— 
or the villain. That’s what I’m waiting to be told. 
But it’s rather miraculous—— 
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It was like Henry Bates to write myste- 
riously. He was excited, or he wouldn’t 
be threatening to come out. It had been 
fine of him to keep from coming out. He 
hadn’t forced her to ask it of him. She knew 
he wanted to. Now, at the thought that 
he almost certainly was coming, her pulse 
quickened. 

There was a sound in the hall, a cautious 
turning of the door-knob. Flushing, all 
nerves and self-consciousness, she leaped 
up, thrust the letter behind her, moved 
toward the bed that had not yet been made. 

The shyly smiling face of a nine-year-old 
girl appeared. 

“Oh, is it you, Miriam?” breathed Sue. 

“And Becky. Jf we were to come in——”’ 

“Come along, and shut the door after 

ou.” 

The children made for the closet, where 
hung certain dancing-costumes that had 
before this proved to hold a fascination 
bordering on the realm of magic. Sue 
resumed her letter. 


Zanin is part of the news, Sue. He seems to have 
hit on prosperity. There are whispers that the great 
Silverstone has taken him up in earnest, sees in him 
the making of a big screen-director. Z. himself told 
me the other night at the Parisian that he is going 
to put on a film-production that will make ‘The 
Dawn of an Empire” and his own (and your) “Na- 
ture” look like the early efforts of an amateur. 

There’s still another piece of news I’m bursting 
with. I can’t believe you don’t know. But you 
haven’t asked—haven’t mentioned it in your letters. 
And Zanin told me he was wholly out of touch with 
you. It is hard to believe that you don’t know it. 
For this bit of news is about you. The other, that 
I spoke of first, is about me—a smaller matter. 
Lord, but you have buried yourself, Sue! You cer- 
tainly went the whole thing. 

Zanin, by the way, and that Belgian girl—Héléne 
Something-or-other—you know, works in pastels, 
those zippy little character-portraits and dancing 
girls (didn’t she do you once?)—well, they’re 
inseparable. It bothers me a little, seeing them al- 
ways together at the Muscovy and the Parisian and 
Jim’s. After all the stirring things you and he did 
together! She has spruced him up a lot, too. She’s 
dressing him in color-schemes—nice earthy browns 
and greens. Yes; J. Z. dresses amazingly well now. 
He has picked up a little money in these new busi- 
ness connections of his. But I resent the look of it 
—as if he had forgotten you. Though if he hadn’t, 
I should be crudely, horribly jealous. 

If I do come out, I’ll do my best to look respec- 
table. Tell you what—I’ll put on the good suit I had 
made especially to propose to you in. Remember? 
The time I lost my nerve and didn’t say the words. 
Haven’t worn it since, Sue. And the hat, shoes, 
cane—I’ll wear ’em all. No one could be more 
chastely suburbaniacal than Henry Bates will 
appear on this significant occasion. Even the for- 
bidding aunt will feel a dawning respect for the 
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erstwhile Worm—who was not a Worm, after all, 
but a chrysalis, now shortly to emerge a glittering, 
perfect creature. ~ 
Think not unkindly of 
Your abandoned Villager, 
Henry B. 


At the ending, she chuckled aloud. The 
letter had carried her far from the plain 
room in a rather severe little house which, 
in its turn, conformed scrupulously in ap- 
pearance to the uniformity that marked the 
double row of houses on this suburban 
street. They were all eyes, those houses. 

She tried to reconstruct a mental picture 
of that remarkable costume of the Worm’s. 
But it was difficult to remember. She had 
seen it only the once, months ago, back in 
the spring. Would he looked overdressed? 
That would be worse than as if he were to 
wear the old, bagging gray suit, soft collar, 
flowing tie, and the old felt hat. For the 
street might think him one of her myste- 
riously theatrical acquaintances from the 
wicked city; in which event, a new impetus 
would be given to the whispering that 
always ran subtly back and forth between 
the houses that were all eyes. 

There was other chuckling in the room. 
The two children stood before her—Miriam, 
the elder, a big-eyed girl with a fluff of 
chestnut hair caught at the neck with a bow; 
Becky, small for her seven years, with tiny 
hands and feet and a demure mouth. Mir- 
iam had about head and shoulders the 
Spanish scarf that Sue had worn in Zanin’s 
“Carmen” ballet at the Crossroads; Becky 
had thrust her feet into the red-leather boots 
of Sue’s Russian costume. When they 
found their half-sister’s eye upon them, 
the two giggled irresistibly. 

Sue felt a warm impulse to snatch them 
both up in her arms. But she sobered. This 
was old ground. Mrs. Wilde, as the wife 
and widow of an evangelical minister, felt 
strongly against dancing. She had promised 
to keep silent regarding this vital side of her 
own life. : 

Becky shuffled humorously to Sue’s knee. 
Miriam came to her side, leaned against her 
shoulder, and gently, admiringly stroked 
her thick, short hair, now grown to an 
unruly length but still short enough to dis- 
close the fine outline of Sue’s boyish yet 
girlish head. 

“Tell us about the time you were a 
‘movie’ actress.” This from Miriam. 

Sue, dispirited, shook her head. 











“You must take off those things, children. 
Put them back in the closet. Your mother 
wouldn’t like it if she saw you.” 

Instead of obeying, Miriam leaned close 
to her ear, and whispered: 

“T’ve seen ‘movies.’ Yesterday, with 
the girls—after school. There was a 
Wild West one, ‘Clarice of the Cajon,’ 
and a comedy where he falls through the 
ceiling and all the plaster comes down 
on the bed and then the bed goes through 
another ceiling and all. It was awfully 
funny.” 

Sue mentally cast about her for guidance 
in the part she had promised to play. 
She deliberately frowned. 

“Does your mother know 
about it, Miriam?” The 
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old, vulgar race prejudice. 
certain respects, the ablest man she had 
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girl, bright-eyed, shook her head. ‘Then 
it was wrong.” 

Miriam still watched her, finally saying, 

“Do you know why I told you?” 

Sue, feeling rather helpless, shook her 
head. 

‘Because I knew you wouldn’t tell on 
me.” 

Sue pursed her lips. She heard a voice 
from the stair-landing—aunt Matilda’s 
voice. 

‘Sue!’ 
see you!’ 

The Worm, surely! She sprang up, 
smoothed her shirt-waist before the 

mirror, tried to smooth her un- 

manageable hair. Her color was 
rising. She waited a moment to 
control this. 

“Sue! Come down!” 

She passed her aunt on the 

stairs, and was detained by a 

worn hand. 

“Tt’s a man,” whis- 
pered the older woman, 
“one of those city 

friends of yours, I 
take it. A queer 

one—looks like 

anactor. And 

I should say 

he was a Jew. 

Goodness 

knows what 

people will 
think! As if 
' they didn’t 
have enough 
to talk about 
already, with- 
out—this!” 

Sue shook off 
her hand and ran 
on down the 

stairs, oblivious 
now to her color as 
to the angry flash in 
her striking green eyes. 
It was Jacob Zanin, of course—of all 
men! What if he had heard? In 
Greenwich Village there was none of the 
Zanin was, in 


’ 


it called. ‘‘Sue! Some one to 


? 





ever known, and the most curiously honest. 
With his unconventional background as a 
Russian outcast emigrant, a devotee of 
radical Continental literature and painting, 





Sue felt a warm impulse to snatch them 
both up in her arms 
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a militant idealist of a clear-cut, anarchistic 
trend, there was no possibility that he 
could be understood, even tolerated, in this 
house on the street. 

She found him on the front porch, where 
aunt Matilda had left him. And, for an 
instant, before extending her hand, she 
stared. For there stood the new Zanin— 
perceptibly fuller in face and figure, less 
wildly eager of eye, clad in the earthy- 
brown suit that had so impressed the Worm, 
with a soft gray-green shirt that might have 
been flannel or silk or a mixture of the two, 
and large bow tie and soft hat of a harmo- 
nious green-brown. He smiled easily, 
thoughtfully down at her as he took her 
hand. Then she felt him, more sober, 
more critical, studying her appearance. 

“Well, Sue,” he observed—this was in- 
deed a calm, successful-appearing Zanin— 
“‘you’re not looking so fit as you might.” 
She could say nothing to this. “ Dancing 
any?” 

‘““No; none.” She was wondering what to 
do with him. The choice appeared to lie 
between the stuffy parlor and this front 
porch. Within, the household would hear 
every word; out here, the eyes of the street 
would watch unrelentingly. With an im- 
passive face and a little shrug, she remarked, 
indicating a stiff porch chair, 

“Sit down, Jacob.” 

“T’ll take this,” said he, dropping down 
on the top step in the most conspicuous spot 
ofall. And he smiled at her. “You can’t 
guess what brings me, Sue. First, I want 
you to run into town this evening.” She 
shook her headslowly. ‘‘You’d better. It’s 
an unusual event. It wouldn’t do to missit.” 

Her eyes wandered toward the hall behind 
the screen door, then off to the row of 
wooden houses across the street. 

“Nevertheless,” said she, “it’s going to 
be missed, Jacob.” 

He studied her. ; 

“T’m debating with myself whether to tell 
you about it, Sue. Though it’s a wonder 
you don’t know. MHaven’t you followed 
the papers?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“I’m wondering, though,” she observed, 
“from the way you are talking, and from 
something Henry Bates said in a letter 
that came to-day, if it isn’t the ‘Nature’ 
film.”’ 

“That’s it!” said he. “First performance 
to-night! Really, don’t you know?” 


? 
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“Not a thing, Jacob.” 

“Why, our old friend Silverstone is buy- 
ing in on it. We’re featuring it. At a two- 
dollar house, Sue—think of that! ‘The 
Dawn of an Empire’ is nowhere. Unless it 
falls flat—which it won’t—there’ll be a bit 
of money in it for all of us. What do you 
say now, eh!” 

‘““Money?” mused Sue, incredulous. 

“Regular money—even for the small 
interest you and Pete andI hold. But that’s 
only the beginning. Listen here now, Sue: 
A little time has gone by. You’ve hidden 
yourself out here—let your spirit sag—so I 
suppose you may find some difficulty in 
grasping this. But the ‘Nature’ film is you, 
child! You’re half famous already, thanks 
to the way we’re letting loose on publicity. 
You’re going to be a sensation—a knock-out 
—once the blessed public sees that film. 
Remember this: Just because you decided 
to be another sort of person, you haven’t 
become that other person. Not fora minute! 
The big world is tearing right along at the 
old speed, and you with it. Withit? No— 
ahead of it! That’s what our old ‘ Nature,’ 
that you worked so hard on, is doing for 
you right now. Can you grasp that?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she listlessly; “I grasp it 
all right. But you’re wrong in saying it is 
me. I am another person, Jacob; I couldn’t 
go to see that film.” 

“Couldn’t see it?” 

“No.” Her lips were compressed. 

“But, Sue—that’s outrageous; it’s fan- 
atical!” 

“Maybe it is. I can’t help it.” 

“You mean the frankness—the cos- 
tuming——”’ 

She pressed her hands over her eyes. 

“And people from here will be slipping in 
to see it—sneaking in, when they think their 
neighbors won’t see them—and seeing me on 
exhibition there! And they will whisper. 
Oh, the vulgarity of it! Jacob, don’t talk 
about it. I can’t. Please!” 

He studied her through narrowed eyes. 
“The poor kid is going through with it,” 
he thought. “I had no idea!” Deliber- 
ately, with the coldness, the detachment 
of his race, he’considered the problem. At 
length he said: 

“T’ll tell you my main errand, Sue. I’ve 
got an enormous new production on. It’s 
in my hands, too, as director. Silverstone 
gives me carte blanche. That’s his way— 
big man! Now I’ve got an eye in my head. 
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I’ve seen our ‘Nature’ run off. And I 
happen to know that the big ‘movie’ star of 
to-morrow, the sensation of them all, is 
Miss Sue Wilde. You don’t realize that, of 
course. All right; don’t try to. But do 
try to get this: I want you for my new 
production. And I can offer you more 
money than you ever saw in all your life. 
Not two thousand a week, like Mabel 
Wakeford, but a lot. I brought out a 
contract ready for you to sign. Salary 
begins to-morrow if you say the word. 
Would you like to read it over?” 

She shook her head. — 

Instead of pressing his business, he went 
on quietly studying her. He studied the 
house, too, and the street. After a time, 
he consulted a time-table and his watch. 

“Sue,” he said then, “I’m disappointed.” 

“T’m sorry, Jacob.” She looked up now 
and threw out her hands. “But you 
couldn’t understand. I couldn’t look at 
that film, at myself doing those things: 
It’s a thing that’s—well, Jacob, it is repel- 
lent to me now. It’s a thing I wish I 
hadn’t done. I thought I believed it— 
your theory of freedom, naturalness, all 
that. - I don’t believe it. But, all the same, 
I’m on record there. The most conspicuous 
girl in the United States—from what you 
say : 

‘Easily that, Sue—by to-morrow.” 

“Picturing a philosophy I don’t believe 
in. I’ve been daring almost to forget it. 
Now you’re bringing it home to me. It is 
branded on me now. Who knows what it 
is going to mean. Of course it will follow 
me into my home here. And you know 
what people will think and say—these 
people!” She indicated the orderly street 
with a sweep of a fine arm and hand. 
“They'll think and talk of me as a girl who 
has done what no decent girl can do and 
stay decent—” Shestopped, choking. He 
was still coolly observing her. 

“Yes,” he said again; “I’m disappointed. 
I’m afraid it’s just as well for you to give 
up. You’ve lost something, Sue.” 

He rose.’ And she let him go in silence, 
stood looking after him until he disappeared 
around the corner. Then she went up to 
her room. The children were still there, 
serenely happy in unheard-of mischief. 
They had all her dancing-clothes spread 
out on the bed. She closed the door. The 
girls giggled nervously. She hardly saw 
them. She lifted up the Russian costume 
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and fingered the bright-colored silk. Dreams 
came to her mind’s eye. She looked at the 
little boots of red leather. 

“T wonder,” she murmured. 

“Please dance for us,” begged Miriam 
shyly, at her side. She hardly heard. She 
moved to the side of the room, then leaped 
out in that bounding, crouching Russian 
step. She was stiff, awkward. She stepped 
back and tried it again. 

The children laughed in sheer excitement 
and clapped their hands. Becky tried to 
imitate the step, fell over, and rolled, con- 
vulsed with laughter, on the floor. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Wilde stood 
on the threshold. She was a tall, thin 
woman, all in black, with a heavy, humorless 
mouth, pallid skin, flat pouches under her 
eyes. 

“Miriam! Becky!” she cried. 
here instantly!” 

Becky got up. The two children, crest- 
fallen, between sulkiness and a measure of 
fear, moved slowly toward the door. The 
mother stood aside, ushered them out, then 
confronted the younger woman. There 
was a tired sort of anger in her eyes. The 
almost impenetrable egotism of her widow- 
hood had been touched and stirred by the 
merry little scene. 

“You hold your promises lightly,” she 
said. 

Sue bit her lip, threw out her hands. 

“Tt isn’t that rr 

“Then what is it?” Mrs. Wilde moved 
into the room and closed the door. “I 
don’t quite see what we are to do,: Sue. 
I can’t have this sort of temptation put 
before them right here in their home.. You 
know what I have taught them and what 
I expect of them. You know I wish to be 
kind to you, but this isn’t fair. He— 
he—” She carried a handkerchief heavily 
bordered with black. This she pressed 
to her eyes. 

A hot temper blazed in Sue. She strug- 
gled with it. Sharp words rushed to her 
tongue. She drove them back. 

It occurred to her that she must be con- 
siderate; the woman’s life had been torn 
from its roots; what mind she had was, of 
course, overwhelmed. Sue stood there, her 
hands clenched at her sides, groping des- 
perately for some point of mental contact 
with the woman who had married her father 
—forgetting that there had never been a 
point of mental contact. Suddenly she 
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recalled a few hot phrases of the Worm’s, 
spoken in regard to this very matter of her 
attempt to confine her life within this 
gloomy home: “It’s Puritan against Cav- 
alier—both right and both wrong! It’s the 
Greeks against the Greatest of Jews—both 
right, both wrong! Beauty against duty— 
the instinct to express against the instinct 
to serve—both right, both wrong!” Was 
Henry Bates right? Was the gulf between 
her natural self and this home unbridgeable? 
Motionless, tense, she tried, all in an instant, 
to think this through—and failed. A wave 
of emotion overwhelmed her, an uprushing 
of egotism as blind as the egotism of the 
woman in black who stood stiffly against 
the closed door. It was a clash—not of 
wills, for Sue’s will was to serve, but of 
natures. 

Sue felt that the woman was about to 
speak. And suddenly she knew that she 
could not listen. Fighting down the rather 
terrifying force of her emotions, fighting 
tears even, Sue rushed to the door, mutely 
brushed Mrs. Wilde aside, and ran down the 
stairs. She let herself out on the front 
porch, closed the screen door, and leaned 
back against it, clinging to the knob, breath- 
less, unstrung. The eyes of the street 
would be on her, of course. She thought 
of this, and dropped into one of the porch 
chairs. She must steady herself. 

A man turned the corner—a tall, rather 
young man who wore a shapeless suit of 
gray, a soft collar, a flowing bow tie, a soft 
felt hat, and who had an odd trick of throw- 
ing his leg out and around as he walked and 
toeing in with the right foot. He turned 
in, grinning cheerfully and waving a lank 
hand. He mounted the steps. Sue sat 
erect, gripping the arms of her chair, eyes 
bright, and laughed nervously. 

“Henry,” she cried, “you’re hopeless! 
Where’s the new suit? You're not a bit 
respectable.” 

He seated himself on the porch railing 
and gazed ruefully downward. 

“Sue, I’m sorry. Plum forgot. And 
I swore I’d never disgrace you again. I am 
hopeless—you’re right.” Then he laughed 





irresponsibly, happily, like a boy. 

She stared at him. 

“What is it, Henry?” 

“Everything, child! You see before you 
the man who has just conquered the world— 
all of it—and no worlds left. 
ander H. Bates.” 


Mr. Alex- 
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“Oh,” said she, thinking swiftly back, 
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“your novel 

“Right—my novel.” 

“But it isn’t finished, Henry.” 

“Not quite half done.” 

“Then, how can——”’ 

He raised a long hand and rose. 
gazed down benignly at her. 

“The greatest publisher in these U.S. has 
had the good fortune to read the first four- 
teen chapters. A whisper blew to me yester- 
day of the way things were going—before I 
wrote you. But the word this morning was 
not a whisper, Susan—it was an ear-splitting 
yell. Mister Greatest Publisher personaily 
sent for me. Told me he had been looking 
for me—exactly me—these twenty-eight 
years. And here I am. Money now if I need 
it. And do I need it—do I need it? And 
fame later—when I get the book done. Now, 
child, tell me how glad you are—at once!” 

He walked the porch, came back and 
stood before her, grinned and grinned. Sue 
could not find words. Soberly her eyes 
followed him. 

“Doesn’t it beat all, Sue?” said he. ‘The 
one thing my heart was set on was to wear 
that good suit. Sue, I was going to put it 
all over this suburb of yours—just smear 
*em! And look—I have to go and forget.” 

Sue leaned forward. 

“Henry, I’m glad. I love this old suit. 
But there’s a button coming loose—there, 
on your coat.”’ 

“T know, Sue. I sewed at it, but it doesn’t 
hold. I’m meaning to stop at a tailor’s 
next time I’m over toward Sixth Avenue.” 

She was studying his face now. 

“You’re happy, Henry,” she said. 

“Well, in a sense—in a sense. ”’ 

“Tt is a good thing you came. 
forgetting about happiness.” 

“T know. One does.”’ He consulted his 
watch. “It’s five-twenty-two now, Sue. 
And we're catching the five-thirty-eight 
back to town.” 

She did not speak. But her eyes met his 
squarely, held to them. It was a forthright 
eye-to-eye gaze, of the sort that rarely 
occurs, even between friends, and that is 
not soon forgotten. Sue had been white, 
sitting there, when he came and after. Now 
her color returned. 

He bent over and took her elbow. The 
touch of his hand was a luxury. Her lids 
drooped; her color rose and rose. She let 
him almost lift her from the chair. Then 
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she went in for her hat and coat, still 
silent. They caught the five-thirty-eight. 

“What are we going in for?” she asked, 
listless again, when they had found a seat 
in the train. 

“Oh, come; you know! To see the al- 
most famous Sue Wilde, of Greenwich 
Village——”’ 

“Not of the Village now, Henry!”’ 

“In the film sensation of the decade, 
‘Nature,’ suggested and directed by Jacob 
Zanin, written by Eric Mann, presented 
by the Nature Film-Producing Company.” 

She was staring out the window now, 
gloomily. 

‘TI swore I wouldn’t go, Henry.” 

“But that would be a shame.” 

“TI know—of course. But, Henry, you 
don’t understand. Nobody understands. 
I’m not sure I can stand it to sit there and 
see myself doing those things—and have to 
talk with people I know, and ‘i 

“T think I could smuggle you in,” said 
he, thoughtful. “This isn’t a little ‘movie’ 
house, you know. It’s a regular theater. 
I think there’s a separate galiery entrance.” 

She changed the subject. 

“Where shall we eat, Henry?” 

“The Parisian?” 

She shook her head. 

“Let’s go to Jim's.” 

To Jim’s they went, and it seemed to his 
whimsically watchful eyes that she had an 
occasional moment of being her old girlish 
self as they strolled through the wandering 
streets of Greenwich Village and stepped 
down into the basement oyster- and chop- 
house that had made its name a full genera- 
tion before socialism was more than a 
foreign-sounding word and two generations 
before cubism, futurism, vorticism, imag- 
ism, Nietzsche, the I. W. W., feminism, and 
the Russians had swept in among the old 
houses and tenements to engage in the ver- 
bal battle royal that has since converted 
the quaint old quarter from a haunt of 
rather gently artistic bohemianism into a 
shambles of dead and dismembered and 
bleeding theories. Jim’s alone had not 
changed. Even the old waiter who, so far 
as anyone knew, had always been there, 
shuffled through the sprinkling of sawdust 
on the floor; and the familiar fat grandson 
of the original Jim was still to be seen 
standing by the open grill that was set in 
the wall at the rear end of the oyster-bar. 

The Worm suggested thick mutton chops 
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and the hugely delectable baked potatoes 
without which Jim’s would not have been 
Jim’s. Sue smiled rather wanly and 
assented. Her air of depression disturbed 
him; his own buoyancy sagged; he found it 
necessary, now and then, to manufacture 
talk. This was so foreign to the quality of 
their friendship that he finally laid down his 
knife and fork, rested his elbows on the 
table, and considered her. 

“Sue,” he remarked, “it’s getting to 
you, isn’t it—the old Village.” She tried to 
smile and looked off toward the glowing 
grill. ‘Why don’t you come around and 
have a look at the rooms? I haven’t 
changed them. Only your pictures are 
gone. Even your books are on the mantel 
where you used to keep them. It might 
hook things up for us, so we could get to 
feeling and talking like ourselves. What 
do you say—could you stand it?” 

She tried to look at him, tried to be her 
old frank self, but without marked success. 
The tears were close. She had to compress 
her lips and study the table-cloth for a long 
moment before she could speak. 

“T couldn’t, Henry.” Then, with an 
impulse that was more like the Sue he knew, 
she reached out and rested her hand on his 
arm. “Try not to mind me, Henry. I 
can’t help it—whatever it is. I don’t seem 
to have much fight left in me. It’s plain 
enough that I shouldn’t have tried to come 
in. It was just a crazy reaction, anyway. 
I was all mixed.” 

She was excluding him from her little 
world now; and this was least like her of all , 
the things she had been saying and doing. 
But if the Worm was hurt, he did not show 
it. He merely said, 

“Sue, of course you’ve been going through 
a nervous crisis, and it has taken a lot out 
of you.” 

“A lot, Henry,” she murmured. 

“But one thing strikes me—superficial, 
of course: I doubt if you’ve had enough 
exercise this summer.” 

“T know,” said she. ‘‘To-day I tried a 
few steps—that old Russian folk-dance, 
you know.” 

“T’d love to see you do it, Sue.” 

She shook her head. 

“T’ve lost it—everything.” 

“You were stiff, of course.” 

-“It was painful. I just couldn’t dance. 
I don’t like to think of it, Henry.” 
He smiled. 
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“One thing: I’ve decided to make you 
walk up to the theater. It’s two miles. 
That’ll stir your pulse a bit. And we'll 
start now.” 

She looked soberly at him. . 

““You’ve lost nothing, Henry, The work 
you’ve done hasn’t taken it out of you.” 

She was wistful now. 

“Not a bit. On the contrary, Sue.” 

“T know. I feel it.” 

“No more of the old aimlessness, Susan. 
No more books—except a look at yours 
now and then, because they were yours. 
Girl, I’m creating; I’m living; I’m saying 
something! And I really seem to have it to 
say. That’s what stirs you, puts a tingle 
into your blood.” 

She studied him a moment longer, then 
lowered her eyes. 

“Let’s be starting,” she said. 

“Up Fifth Avenue, Sue?” 

“Oh, yes, Henry!” 

They walked eastward on Waverly Place, 
across Sixth Avenue. She paused here, and 
looked ‘up almost fondly at the ugly, 
shadowy elevated structure in the twilight. 
A train roared by. 

“T haven’t seen the city for two months,” 
she said. 

“That’s a long time—for a live person,” 
said he. 

The dusty foliage of Washington Square 
appeared ahead. Above it, like a ghost of 
the historic beauty of the old square, loomed 
the marble arch. The lights of early eve- 
ning twinkled from street-poles and shone 
warmly from windows. 

They turned up the avenue whose his- 
tory is the history of a century of New York 
life. Through the wide cafion darted the 
taxis and limousines that marked the begin- 
nings of the city’s night activity. The walks 
were thronged with late workers, hurrying 
to their homes in the tenements to the 
south and west. 

The Parisian restaurant was bright with 
silver, linen, and electric lights behind the 
long French windows. He caught Sue giving 
the old place a sober, almost wistful glance. 

At Fourteenth Street they encountered 
the ebb of the turbid human tide that, at 
nightfall, flows east and west across the 
great avenue, and picked their way through. 

Above Fourteenth Street they entered 
the deep, dim cafion of loft-buildings. The 
sweat-shops were here, from which, every 
noon and every night, poured forth the 
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thousands upon thousands of toilers—un- 
derfed, undersized, prominent of nose, cheek- 
bones, and lips, gesticulating, spreading and 
shambling of gait, filling the great avenue 
with a low roar of voluble talk in a strange, 
guttural tongue—crowding so densely that 
a chance pedestrian could do no more than 
drift with the slow current. 

The nightly torrent was well over when 
Sue and the Worm walked through the 
blighted district, but each was familiar 
with the problem; each had played some 
small part in the strikes that stirred the 
region at intervals. Sue, indeed, pointed out 
the spot, just below Twenty-third Street, 
where she had been arrested for picketing. 
And the Worm noted that she had steadied 
perceptibly as the old associations, bit by 
bit, reasserted their claims on her life. She 
was chatting with him now, nearly in the 
old, easy, forthright way. By the time the 
huge white facade of the Public Library 
came into view, with its steps, terraces, 
railings, and misty trees, and the cross-town 
cars were clanging by just ahead, at Forty- 
second Street, and they were meeting an 
occasional bachelor diner-out, hurrying past 
in dinner coat and straw hat, the Worm 
found himself chuckling again. They turned 
west on Forty-second Street, crossing Sixth 
Avenue, Broadway, and Seventh Avenue, 
heading for the riotously whirling, darting, 
blazing devices in colored light, by means of 
which each theater of the congested group 
sought to thrust itself more violently upon 
the bewildered optic nerves of the passer-by. 

Opposite one of these, the Worm took 
Sue’s arm, very gently, and halted her on 
the curb. The evening throng brushed 
past, heedless of the simply dressed girl 
who yet was oddly, boyishly slim and grace- 
ful of body, and who was striking of counte- 
nance despite the weariness evident about 
the rather strongly modeled mouth and the 
large, thoughtful green eyes, heedless, as 
well, of the lank, shabbily dressed young 
man who held her arm and bent earnestly 
over her. They were atoms in the careering 
metropolis, uncounted polyps in the blind, 
swarming, infinitely laboriouss tructure that 
is New York. And they thought them- 
selves, each, the center of the universe. 

“Sue dear,” said he, “here we are. 
You’re about to see yourself. It will be an 
experience. And it won’t be what you’re 
thinking and—yes, dreading. I’ve seen it.” 
She glanced up in surprise. “Last night— 
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Sue, catching a 


The parlor door opened. Mrs. Wilde stood there, speechless. 





new sound, stared past at a lanky figure of a man who stood at the screen door 
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an exhibition to the newspaper men.”” The 
emotion in his voice was evident. She 
glanced up again, something puzzled. “It 
was last night—afterward—that I decided 
on bringing youin. I wouldn’t for anything 
in the world have missed having you here 
to-night. Of course, I knew it would be an 
ordeal. It’s been on my conscience every 
minute. But I had to bring you. And 
I believe you'll understand why, two hours 
from now. I’m hoping you will, Sue.” 

He hesitated. She waited. Suddenly, 
then, he hurried her across the busy street 
and into the dim shelter of the gallery 
entrance. 

“Zanin was out in front,” said he, “‘ with 
some of the newspaper boys; but I got you 
by.” 

Many individuals and groups were de- 
taching themselves from the endless human 
stream and turning in between the immense 
lithographs at the main entrance to the 
theater. More and more steadily, as Sue 
and the Worm stood in the shadow of the 
lesser doorway they had chosen, the crowds 
poured in. Others were turning in here 
toward the gallery and tramping up the 
long, twisting stairway. 

“ Big house!” chuckled the Worm. ‘Oh, 
they’li put it across! Sue—you wait! 
Zanin’s publicity has been wonderful.” 

Sue seemed not to hear him. She was 
leaning out from the doorway, trying to 
make out the subjects of the two big litho- 
graphs. She finally slipped across to the 
curb and studied them a moment. Both 
were of herself, half clad in the simple 
garment of an Island savage; over each 
picture was the one word, “NATURE,” 
under each the two words, “SUE WILDE.” 

She hurried back and started up the 
stairs. The Worm saw that she was flushing 
again and that her mouth wore the set look. 

On a landing, holding her back from a 
group ahead, he said: 

“Do you know, Sue, part of the dis- 
turbance you feel is just a shrinking from 
conspicuousness, from the effective thing. 
Self-consciousness—isn’t it, now?” 

But she turned away and kept on. 

At that time, no moving picture had been 
given the setting that Jacob Zanin devised 
for the “Nature” film. Zanin had altered 
the interior of the building to make it as 
little as possible like the conventional 
theater. The new decorations were in 


the pale greens and pinks of spring, and 
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were extremely simple. Between foyer and 
auditorium were palms, with orchids and 
other tropical flowers. No orchestra was in 
evidence. The ushers were calm girls from 
the Village—students of painting, design- 
ing, writing, sculpture—dressed modestly 
enough in a completer drapery of the sort 
worn by Sue in the pictures, such a material 
as Philippine women weave from grasses 
and pineapple strands, softly buff and 
cream and brown in color, embroidered with 
exquisite skill in exotic designs. The stage 
before the screen (Zanin used no drop- 
curtain) represented a native village on 
some imaginary South Sea Island. The 
natives themselves were there, quietly 
moving about the routine of their lives or 
sitting by a low fire before the group of 
huts at one side of the stage. But a 
penned description cannot convey the 
freshness, the quiet charm, the dignity of 
that interior. 

The dignity was what first touched Sue. 
The Worm watched her sidelong as her 
eyes roved from the flat surfaces of pure, 
bold color on the walls to the quietly idyllic 
scene on the stage that managed to look 
as if it were not a stage. She exhibited little 
emotion at first. Her brow was slightly 
furrowed; the eyes were thoughtful; the 

outh was set—that was all. She had gone 
through the difficult months of enacting the 
film, at first with enthusiasm, later doggedly. 
She had early lost her vision of the thing as 
a whole; her recollections now were of 
doing over and over this bit and that, of a 
certain youthful actor who had taken it for: 
granted that a girl who would dress as she 
had to dress the character could be casually 
made love to, of interminable train-rides to 
the outdoor “locations,” of clashes of will 
between Zanin and the Interstellar people 
(who had had a hand in the production), of 
work, quarrels, dust, money and the lack 
of it, and a cumulative disillusionment. . It 
came to her now that she had lost that early 
vision. More, she had forgotten the 
sincerity and the purpose of Jacob Zanin, 
that, beneath his cold, Jewish detachment, 
he believed this thing—that the individual 
must be freed from conformity and (as he 
saw it) its attendant hypocrisy by breaking 
the yoke of the home. It must be the 
individual—first, last, always—the glad, 
free individual—the will to live, to feel, to 
express. 

It was the Village jargon, done into 
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something near a masterpiece. Sue began 
to see, as the film unrolled before her eyes, 
reel by reel, that Zanin had never for a 
moment lost his dream. Even now, merely 
sitting in that steep, crowded gallery, wait- 
ing for the first reel of the ten, Sue knew that 
he had never lost it. The thought was 
exciting. It brought the color back to her 
cheeks. Her lips parted slightly. And the 
Worm, at her side, watching every slight, 
subtle change of that young face, forgot 
his own stirring news of the morning, forgot 
that he was Alexander H. Bates, and the 
expression of a man who had been long 
hungry crept into his eyes. 

The “Nature” film, you recall, pictured 
an imaginary people, simple, even primitive, 
untouched by what men call civilization. 
To their secluded island comes the ship of 
an explorer, suggesting by its outlines and 
rigging and the costumes of officers and 
crew the brave days of Captain Cook, or, 
perhaps, a period half a century earlier. 
The indefiniteness of it was baffling and 
fascinating. At no point did it date. And 
the island was not one of those that dot the 
South Seas; at least, the inhabitants were 
not savages. They were intelligent, indus- 
trious, gentle. But the women hunted and 
fished with the men. Love—or passion, at 
least—was recognized for the impermanent 
gust it so often is—and, as such, was 
respected. No woman dreamed of tying 
herself for life to a lover she no longer loved. 
Neither want nor respectability could lower 
her pride to that point. Fatherhood, 
apparently, was not fixed, a hint being 
conveyed that the men, as a group, were 
bound to contribute to the welfare of young 
mothers. Thus, the men were, perhaps, less 
glad and free than the women; indeed, there 
was more than a suggestion of matriarchy. 
To this community, thrown by an accident 
on its shores, the hundred-odd men from the 
ship brought a habit of discipline, a holy 
book (that was and was not the Bible), a 
rigid marriage-law, a complete, hard theory 
of morality with attached penalties, plenty 
of firearms, hogshead upon hogshead of 
strong liquor, and, underlying everything 
else, an aggressive acquisitiveness that 
showed itself in the beginning as the trading 
instinct and later, of course, became 
politics and control. 

In some measure, it was the old, obvious 
outcry against the conquest of weak and 
simple peoples, or, rather, the situation, 
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at the start, indicated something of the 
sort. But the story that grew out of the 
situation was less obvious. Indeed, de- 
veloped by Peter Ericson Mann, with his 
theatrical skill, out of Zanin’s clear, raw 
anarchism, it was a drama of quality and 
power. Zanin had been able to make noth- 
ing more out of it than a clash of social 
theories. Peter had made it a clash of 
persons; and through the deliberate de- 
velopment of this clash ran, steadily increas- 
ing in poignancy and tragic force straight 
to the climax of assassination, the story of 
a girl. Peter himself did not know how 
good it was—not until he read about it in 
the papers (after which he became rather 
irritatingly complacent regarding it). For, 
you will remember, Peter was crazily pur- 
suing that girl when he wrote it. And the 
girl was boldly, wonderfully Sue—a level- 
eyed, outspoken young woman, confront- 
ing life, ashamed of nothing, not her body, 
not her soul, dreaming beautifully of free- 
dom, of expressing herself, of living her 
life, vibrant with health, courage, joy. 

The girl, you know, fell in love with a 
young sailor and gave herself proudly and 
freely. The sailor could not comprehend 
her, became furtive and jealous. They - 
quarreled. To quiet her, he was driven to 
brutality. For he was a respectable man 
and held his reputation high. The affair 
became known. The men of the ship, 
muttering strange words about a custom 
called marriage, held her as bad, fell on the 
age-old decision that she must continue 
to be bad at their call, though furtively. 
For they were all respectable men. 

Then we saw the girl as an outcast, fed, 
for a time, secretly by the cowed, bewildered 
tribe. We saw her as a mother, ‘fighting 
the sea, the forest, the very air for suste- 
nance. We caught glimpses of the new 
community growing into a settlement of 
some stability, the native men forced into 
less wholesome labor, their wives and 
daughters taken and poisoned with this 
strange philosophy of life. Then we saw 
our girl, her child toddling at her heels, 
creeping back into the society where trade 
and politics, hard liquor (distilled now from 
the native grain), that holy book of mysteri- 
ous spell, the firearms, and an impene- 
trable respectability reigned in apparent 
security over smoldering fires. And, finally, 
we saw the girl, not at all a penitent but a 
proud, inspired creature of instinct, fan 
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those fires until they purged the taint of 
sophistication from each slumbering native 
soul and drove a half-mad people at the 
desperate job of extermination and of re- 
asserting itself as a people on the old law- 
lessly happy footing. They burned the 
hogsheads of liquor, the firearms, the heap 
of holy books on one great bonfire. 

I am not doing it justice. But this much 
will serve to recall the story. 

As for Zanin’s propaganda, I doubt if 
it cut in very deeply. Critics and public 
alike appeared to take it simply asa novelty, 
a fresh sensation, as they had taken Rein- 
hardt and the Russian Ballet. The primi- 
tiveness of it reached them no more clearly 
than the primitiveness of Wagner’s operas 
reached them. The clergy stormed a bit, 
of course, but not because they compre- 
hended the deeply implied anarchistic 
motive. They were concerned over Zanin’s 
rather unbending attitude toward a certain 
book. And Zanin, delighted, fed columns 
of controversy to the afternoon papers, 
wrote open letters to eminent divines, and 
in other ways turned the protest into a huge 
success of publicity. Then a professional 
objector, apparently ignorant of the ex- 
istence of an enticing and corrupting 
revue across the street, haled Zanin, 
Silverstone, and two of the Interstellar 
people into court on the ground that the 
costuming was improper. This matter, 
Zanin, after the newspapers had done it 
full justice, compromised by cutting out 
twenty-two feet of film, and one printed 
explanation. 

No; beyond these brief attacks of virtue, 
I have never been able to see that the great 
city did not pulse along about as before. 
Broadway and Forty-second Street held 
their usual evening throngs. The saloons 
and hotel bars took in fortunes from the 
flushed, sometimes furtive men that poured 
out between the acts of that revue. Gam- 
blers gambled; robbers robbed; the glitter- 
ing hotels thrived; men bought and sold, 
and centered on the ugly business of politics. 
And in parsonages on side streets, clergy- 
men studied the precise attitude of Paul 
toward the doctrine of free will or wrote 
(for Sunday evening) of the beautiful day 
that was close at hand when all men should 
sing in harmony and not discord, with harp 
accompaniment. No; I think, despite 
Zanin’s purpose, despite Sue’s blazing faith, 
what really triumphed was Peter Mann’s 


instinct for a good story. It was the story 
that held them, and the real beauty of the 
pictures, and the acting and personal charm 
and sincerity of Sue Wilde. 

All this, or something, held Sue herself. 
For it did catch her. She had thought she 
knew everything about the “Nature” 
film; whereas she knew everything about 
it but the “Nature” film. At first, natur- 
ally, her self-consciousness clung a little; 
then it fell away. She sat with an elbow 
on the arm of the seat, chin on hand, never 
once taking her eyes from the screen, hardly 
aware of the dense audience about her, no 
more than barely hearing the skilfully 
selected Russian music of the hidden, very 
competent orchestra. 


There were two intermissions. During © 


the first, she tried to chat and failed. In the 
second, when the Worm suggested a turn 
in the open air, she merely shook her head 
without looking up. And that hungry 
look deepened in the Worm’s eyes. 

Toward the end, when the buffeted but 
unbowed young woman was fighting with 
the strength of inspired despair for the one 
decent hope left to her—the hope of per- 
sonal freedom—Peter’s story reached its 
highest point, as did Sue’s acting. The 
girl herself, sitting up there in the gallery, 
head bowed, shading with a slim hand her 
wet eyes, leaned more and more closely 
against the dear, whimsical friend at her side. 

It was over. For a moment, the house 
was in darkness and silence. This was 
another of Zanin’s effects. Then the lights 
came on dimly; the concealed orchestra 
struck softly into another of those Russian 
things; the priiitive people on the stage, 
you suddenly saw, were quietly going on 
about the simple business of their village. 
A girl like Sue walked on, skilfully picked 
out by the lighting. The audience caught 
the suggestion and turned where they stood 
in seat-rows, aisles, and entrances to applaud 
wildly. Still another Zaninesque touch! 

Slowly the crowd in the gallery moved out 
and down the twisting flights of stairs... Sue 
slipped her arm through the Worm’s and 
silently clung to him. They were very close 
in spirit. Down at the street entrance she 
said, 

“T don’t want to see anybody, Henry.” 

So he hurried her across the street 
through a lane in the after-theater traffic, 
and around the corner into Seventh Avenue, 
heading south. 











“We'll have a bite somewhere, Sue,” 
said he then. 

Her head inclined in assent. 

‘Somewhere up around here, and not on 
Broadway—where we won’t see a soul.” 
Her arm was still in his. She felt him draw 
a sudden deep breath. “Oh, Sue—if 
only I could take you down to 
the old rooms—make a cup of 
coffee—sit and look at you 
curled up in your own big 
chair—” He broke off. 

Sue, still half in 
a dream, con- , & 
sidered this. ¥ 

“Why, I don’t 
know, Henry — if 
you i? 

His arm now pres- 
sed hers so _ tightly 
against his side that it 
hurt her a little. 

“No!” he said, in a 
low, rough _ voice. 
“No!” 

She was silent. 

“Can’t you see 
what’s the matter, 
girl? I couldn’t 
do it. Id never 
let you go—never! 
I’m insane with love 
for you! I’m full of 
you—throbbing, sing- 
ing, thrilling with 


you!” 





Again he stopped oe 
short. They q 
walked on slowly, ’ 


arm in arm. She 
glanced up at his 
face. It was 
twisted, as with 
pain. 

She tried to 
think. Every 
way lay confusion. Sud- 
denly she freed her arm. 

““Henry—’”’ she began, 
then walked on a dozen steps before she 
could continue. ‘You have a time-table, 
Henry?” 

“Oh, Sue!” 

“Please, Henry! I can’t miss that late 
train. I have no key as it is. It will be 
difficult enough.” ; 

They walked another block, moving 












Her arms flew around his neck. 
His arms held her close 
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steadily toward the Pennsylvania-Station- 
Herald-Square region, whence all roads lead 
out into Long Island and New Jersey. 
She did not know what he would say or 
do. It was a relief when finally he found 
the time-table in his pocket and handed it 
to her. 

She stood under a street-light 
to puzzle out the cabalistic 
tangle of fine print. 
“What time is it 

now, Henry?” 
He held out his 
watch for her tosee. 
“Ves; J-ean 
make it. I hate 
the tube, but there 
isn’t time now for 
the ferry. Come 
as far as Herald 
Square with me, 
Henry.” 

There, at the 
stairway under 
the elevated road, 
she gripped his 
hand for an in- 

;, Stant, then ran 
| lightly down in- 

|’ to the under- 

ground station. 
And not until the 
smoky local train 
over in Jersey was 
half-way out to 
the town that she now called 
home did it come to her that 
he had‘spoken not one word 
after the little episode of the 
time-table. She could see his 
f face, too, with that look of 
pain on it. 

She rang and rang at the 
door. Finally she knocked. 
Aunt Matilda came then, 
silent, grim, and let her in. 

Her room was as she had 
left it when she rushed out in 
the afternoon. The dancing- 
clothes lay on the bed. Rather feverishly 
she threw them on a chair. 

The Russian costume fell to the floor. 
She let it lie there. 

She slept little, but, wide-eyed, all tight 
nerves, lay late. She heard them go off to 
Sunday-school at a quarter past nine. The 
children would be back at eleven; but Mrs. 
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Wilde and aunt Matilda, if they followed 
their custom, would stay on to church. 
That is, unless Mrs. Wilde should have one 
of her headaches. Sue hoped they would 
stay. It seemed to her that by noon she 
should be able to get herself in hand. 

She lay a while longer. Then went down- 
stairs in her kimono and warmed up the 
coffee aunt Matilda had left on the stove. 
She tried to eat a little bread, but had to 
give it up. She began to wonder, a thought 
frightened now, if she could get herself in 
hand by noon. Aunt Matilda’s appearance, 
when she came in, had been forbidding. 
This morning no one had come near her, 
not even the children. 

Slowly she mounted the stairs. Aimlessly 
she began dressing. 

The Russian dress on the floor held her 
eye. She picked it up, fingered it. Then 
she put it on. One of the red boots was on 
the chair, the other under the bed. She 
found this and drew them both on. Next, 
she got the gay cap from the closet. 

She stood before the mirror. It seemed 
to her that her color was slowly returning. 
She slapped her cheeks to hasten it. Her 
thoughts were in a strange confusion. Just 
as she had been doing all night, she tried 
again to visualize her memories of those 
hard, busy days of working out the “Na- 
ture”’ film, tried to build out of what she 
could faintly, brokenly piece together the 
picture as she had now seen it, a complete, 
created thing. 

But it was all a jumble; it always went 
back to a bit of this experience and a bit of 
that. She tried to believe that the stirring, 
confident, splendid young creature on the 
screen was herself. She pressed her palms 
against her temples. She could have cried 
out. 

It was a relief to fall into one, then an- 
other of the old exercises preliminary to the 
dance. She went at these hard, until she 
could feel the warm blood tingling in her 
finger-tips. 

Then she tried out that difficult Russian 
step. It did not come easily. There was 
effort init. And her balance was not good. 
Then, too, the room was too small. 

After a moment’s hesitation, she ran 
down-stairs, shut herself into the parlor, 
moved the furniture back against the walls, 
and went methodically to work. 


April! 


Outside, a little later, the human mate- 
rials for a romantic comedy were swiftly 
converging on her. She did not know it. 
She did not once glance out the window. 
She heard nothing but the patter of her 
own light steps, the rustle of her silken 
costume, the clinking of the metals in the 
heels of the red boots that was meant to 
suggest the jingle of spurs. 

Mrs. Wilde did have one of her headaches. 
She came home from Sunday-school with 
the children, leaving aunt Matilda to uphold 
the good name of the household by remain- 
ing alone for church. 

When the tail woman and the two little 
girls—the girls demure, the woman gloomy 
in her depth of sorrow—turned in at the 
front walk, a tall young man, in a baggy old 
gray suit, with a trick of throwing his right 
leg out and around as he walked and toeing 
in with the right foot, was rounding the 
corner, rushing along with great strides. 
His brow was knit, his manner distrait but 
determined. 

The parlor door opened. Mrs. Wilde 
stood there, speechless. The girls crowded 
forward, incredulous, eager, their eyes 
alight. Becky jumped up and down and 
clapped her small hands. Mrs. Wilde sup- 
pressed her with a slap. The child began to 
whimper. 

Sue stood in the middle of the room, 
flushed, excited, a glowing picture from a 
Bakst album. 

Mrs. Wilde, bewildered, struggling for 
speech, gazed at the outraged furniture. 

Sue, catching a new sound, stared past her. 
at a lanky figure of a man who stood at the 
screen door. 

Then, with a sudden little cry, she 
rushed out to him. He opened the door 
and stepped within. Her arms flew around 
his neck. His arms held her close. He 
lifted her chin with a reverent hand and 
kissed her lips. 

He did not know there was another 
person in the world. 

Mrs. Wilde swept the children into a 
corner, where they might not see. 

“Sue,” she cried, “are you crazy? 
Have you no sense—no shame?” 

Sue threw back her head, choked down a 
sound that might have been a laugh or a 
sob. Her eyes were radiant. 

“Thank heaven,” she cried, “none!” 


Some China and Two Bulls, the next episode of The Trufflers, 
will appear in the September issue. 
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Strange Adventure in Love and Var 


| Author of ‘‘ The Common Law,” ‘The Business of Life,” ‘‘Athatie,” ete. 


Mlustrated by Frank Graig 


N the eve of the beginning of the present European war, James Warner, an American painter spend- 
ing the summer at Sais, in northeastern France, finds himself burdened with the care of a young girl, 
known as Philippa Wildresse, who acts as cashier in a café and cabaret kept by one Constantine Wildresse 
in the near-by town of Ausone. This comes about through his agreeing to assist a British secret-service 
agent, Halkett, who, with a companion named Gray, is in great danger from German agents who are try- 
ing to obtain the plans of a piece of ammunition which are in their possession. Warner meets the girl in 
Wildresse’s café, and his manner toward her makes a deep impression. She knows nothing of her origin 
except that Wildresse has told her that she is a foundling whom he has adopted. The following day, Phil- 
ippa runs away to Warner, at Sais. It develops that Wildresse is playing the double réle of a French and 
German spy. He kidnaps Philippa, but she is rescued by Warner and Halkett. The former finally places 
her with his friend, the Comtesse de Moidrey, the American widow of a French officer, whose chateau is 
close to Sais. Here the girl becomes a great favorite. Gray is badly wounded by German agents, and he 
is taken to the chateau and nursed by Sister Eila, a Sister of Charity. 
War is declared. The Germans bombard Ausone and destroy the town. A French army marching 
into Alsace drives them away. Wildresse, his duplicity discovered, hides in the neighboring forest, and one 
of his hired ruffians, Asticot, who has been befriended by and is now the faithful slave of Warner, visits 
Ausone and rifles a safe in Wildresse’s café. He brings some of the contents to Warner. They refer to 
Philippa and seem to indicate that she has some connection with a noble family named de Chatillon, which 
is supposed to be extinct; also that Philippa has spent part of her early life in the Bulgarian capital, Sofia. 
A picture-book and a cloak awaken faint memories in the girl, but they are too indistinct to give any clue. 
General Delisle and his staff come to the chateau for the night. In the party is Count Cassilis, a Russian 
military observer. He shows great astonishment when he hears Philippa’s name. That very day, Wil- 
dresse is captured by French hussars, who bring him before General Delisle. 


“Hé! Vous la-haut! Supposition that 
I confess—that I make a statement involv- 
ing others? That Cossack there at head- 
quarters! Do I benefit?” 

The cavalryman did not even glance at 


him. 
“ Tas decasse-gueules!”’ rumbled Wildresse, 


HE hussars conducted Wildresse 
toward headquarters. His huge 
hands were tied behind him; 
there was a rope around his 
neck, the other end of which 
was fastened to a_ hussar’s 

saddle-bow. 


The troopers rode slowly, carbines poised 
forward with butt on thigh. 

Fantassins along the road looked on, 
somber-eyed; the murmured word “spy” 
passed from lip to lip; the wounded turned 
their big, hollow eyes on him; drivers, 
cyclists, cannoneers looked upon him, but 
nobody reviled him. Their silence was more 
terrible. 

He spoke only once, looking up at the 
horseman beside him, his deep, harsh voice 
breaking the rigid silence. 


and spat into the dust. 

They crossed the pontoon, the troopers 
dismounting and leading their horses, then 
into the saddle again, across the river mead- 
ows, and so around to the lodge gates. 

Across the road they were opening 
trenches for dead horses, and on the plateau 
hundreds of soldiers’ graves were being dug. 

Wildresse glanced at them askance, and 
his bull neck roughened with shivers as he 
thought of the quicklime. 

It was then that the first convulsive 
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twitch jerked his face and left the right eye 
turned slightly outward in a sort of cast. 
After that, something seemed to loosen in 
his cheek, and his jaw was inclined to sag 
unless controlled with conscious effort. 

Fantassins on guard passed forward pris- 
oner and escort with monotonous formulas; 
the sentry on the terrace summoned assist- 
ance; a staff-officer came; two line-soldiers 
arrived later, halted, fixed bayonets, and 
loaded their pieces. 

Half a dozen staff-officers in the music- 
room rose and stepped aside, opening a lane 
to the table where General of Division Raoul 
Delisle sat at the telephone. A cool-eyed 
major of dragoons relieved him of the appa- 
ratus; the general turned and looked up 
at Wildresse. 

“You are Constantine Wildresse?”’ 

“Yes, General.” 

“Otherwise Constantine Volmark?” 

“Well—yes—my name is Volmark.”’ 

“Which name do you claim?” asked 
Delisle dryly. 

“Volmark. It is useless to deny it—no 
good to deceive anybody.” 

“You are Austrian?” 

“And Greek, on my mother’s side.” 

“Greek?” 

“That is—she was Eurasian.” 

““From—Tenedos?” 

But Wildresse had suddenly caught sight 
of Count Cassilis. 

“You!” he cried. “Now, then—will you 
do anything for me?” 

Cassilis stared. 

“Will you?”’ demanded Wildresse loudly. 

Cassilis glanced at Delisle and tapped his 
forehead with a bored air. 

“Oh,” shouted Wildresse, “so that’s 
it, eh? I am crazy, am I?” 

He passed a thick, dry tongue over his 
lips, made an effort, looked hard at 
Delisle. 

“Ves, mon général; I am Constantine 
Volmark, born in Tenedos. What then, if 
you please?” 

“You are known. No court is necessary. 
You will be shot immediately.” 

“Circumstances—in extenuation?” 

“None.” 

“And if I confess?” 

“Tt is useless.” 

“A statement involving others, unsus- 
pected . 

“What?” 

“Tt is important. Nations are involved,” 








muttered Wildresse. ‘An officer in your 
entourage—eh? Is there any immunity in 
such things, General?” 

“No.” 

“No—immunity?” 

“ha.” 

“T am not permitted to make a state- 
ment?” 

“T am here to listen. I always have time 
to listen.” 

“Then I may speak freely?” 

“Yes; you may make a statement if you 
choose.” 

“Accusations?” 

“Tf you choose.” 

“Tt will not help my case if I prove to you 
of what filth chancellors are made, if I 
expose to you what the faith of governments 
amounts to, if I show you a man who has 
betrayed everybody since his boyhood—an 
officer here—your comrade and friend—all 
this will not help my case?” 

“No.” 

“And yet I may make my statement if I 
choose? Is that the situation, General?” 

——” 

“And I may denounce whom I please? I 
am free to accuse, am I? Free to confess 
and involve others?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Hé! Nom dun nom! Comme vous étes 
un bon bougre!” broke out Wildresse, in his 
harsh and dreadful voice. “I am to die, 
am I? So that’s it, is it? Then I’ll pull 
down everybody and everything I can while 
I have the chance. Men? Does it matter 


so much about a man or two if one can set. 


the treacherous nations flying at one an- 
other’s throats? There’s a real revenge! 
I'll poison the belief in nations in you all— 
you with your alliances and leagues and 
ententes! That’s where you’ll not forget 
me! That’s where your half-crazy kings 
and diseased emperors will turn cross-eyed 
with suspicion! That’s where there’ll be a 
ratty scuttling to cover in your dirty chan- 
celleries! I'll strip the orders and epaulets 
off of one or two idols before I finish. And I 
want witnesses! I demand witnesses to 
confront me——” 

“Be quiet, Wildresse! Whom do you 
desire to confront?” 

“You—for one! Then the educated 
Kurd, yonder! That Cossack there—that 
man over there in a green uniform, who 
pretends to be a Christian—that bashi- 
bazouk of Abdul—Major-General Count 
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Cassilis, Russian military observer at divi- 
sion headquarters!” 

“Very well.” 

“And I demand to be confronted with 
others, too. That Yankee painter, Warner. 
Let him carry the poison I spill back among 
his own people. They won’t forget. And 
I want the British military observer, Cap- 
tain Halkett. Let him report to his govern- 
ment what I say, and see if Grey can swal- 
low it! That’s a sufficiency of men. And, 
for my supplement, I want the Comtesse 
de Moidrey—so that the noble faubourg 
shall feel the poison in its veins. And, 
as proof documentary of the statement I 
shall make, I demand to be confronted with 
the girl Philippa!” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No. The mercy, the extenuation denied 
me by the military autocracy of France, I 
shall seek from another. I require two 
things only before I die: understanding, and 
absolution from—my son.” 

“Who?” 

‘““My only son, Jacques Wildresse, Sixth 
Company, Battalion of Africa—Jacques, 
of Biribi. That’s all I want—so that he 
understands and pardons. As for you 
others, je m’en——”’ 

The staff-officer at the telephone suddenly 
bent over and whispered to the general. 
He listened, nodded, looked calmly at 
Wildresse. 

“The soldier Wildresse, Sixth Company, 
Bataillon d’ Afrique, was unable to bear your 
disgrace. He is this moment reported dead 
by his own hand.” 

A terrible spasm shot like lightning across 
the prisoner’s visage, drawing his whole 
face to one side. Slowly the flaccid muscles 
resumed their natural places; the screwed- 
up features loosened. 

“That’s a lie,” mumbled Wildresse; and 
his big, hairless head doddered for a mo- 
ment. 

At a nod from Delisle, a soldier picked up 
the wrist-rope, coiled it, and gave it a slight 
pull. 

“March!” he said briefly to his prisoner. 

Count Cassilis came over, faintly amused 
at the scene, to judge by his expression. 

‘“There’s a good place under the north 
terrace,” he said languidly. ‘You don’t 
intend to listen, I fancy, to this statement 
he wants to make, do you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the general; “it’s my 
business to listen always.” 
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He sent an aid to find Warner and Hal- 
kett, and to beg the honor of Madame de 
Moidrey’s presence and of Philippa’s. Then 
he smiled pleasantly at Count Cassilis. 

“Yes,” he said; “statements always 
should be listened to. It’s the man who 
doesn’t care to hear who makes the most 
terrible mistakes in life. I can’t afford to 
make mistakes. I’d rather risk being bored. 
So, if you don’t mind, my dear General Ee 

“Not in the least,”’ said General Count 
Cassilis languidly. 

They had conducted Wildresse into the 
small, semicircular library in the northeast 
tower, the entrance to which gave on the 
terrace and billiard-room. 

Halkett and Warner appeared presently 
with the countess and Philippa; General 
Delisle went to them immediately, and 
remained in close consultation with them. 

“Tt may prove of some military impor- 
tance to us; it may prove of no value what- 
ever—this statement he desires to make,” 
concluded the general. ‘Of course, it is not 
possible for me to guess—and yet, madame, 
if there is a chance that the statement might 
be of value, may I not venture to hope that 
you and mademoiselle are willing to submit 
to this disagreeable proceeding in the 
interests of France?” 

“Certainly,” said the countess, and linked 
her arm in Philippa’s. 

The girl was a little pale, a trifle nervous, 
too. She glanced at Warner, tried to smile, 
then stood with lips slightly compressed and 
head high, looking steadily at the soldier 
who stood before the closed door of the little 
library. 

“Tf you are ready?” said the general 
quietly. 

So they went in, one by one, very noise- 
lessly, as though somebody had just died 
in there. But their entrance did not arouse 
Wildresse from his abstraction. 

Two red-legged fantassins, with fixed 
bayonets and loaded rifles, stood behind 
him. The man himself sat huddled on a 
chair in a corner, his great, blunt, murder- 
ous-looking hands hanging crossed between 
his knees, his big, hairless head of a butcher 





’ wagging slightly as though palsied. 


There was not an atom of color left in his 
face, except for the pock-marks, which were 
picked out in sickly greenish gray all over 
his flabby features. 

He did not look up when they entered, his 
little, wicked black eyes, which had become 
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dull and covered with a bluish glaze, re- 
mained fixed as though he were listening, 
and his heavy lower lip sagged. 

“‘Wildresse,” said General Delisle. 

There was no response; a soldier stirred 
the prisoner to attention with the butt of his 
piece. 

“Stand up,” he said. 

Wildresse, aroused, got to his great feet 
stupidly, looked around, caught sight of 
Philippa, and silently snarled—merely 
opened his mouth a little way till his upper lip 
curled back, emitting no sound whatever. 
Then he caught sight of the green uniform of 
General Count Cassilis, and instantly the 
old glare blazed up in his eyes. 

“The Cossack!” he growled, and the 
heavy voice vibrated ominously through the 
room. 

Warner led Philippa to a chair as General 
Delisle seated the countess. Wildresse, his 
heavy arms hanging inert, stood looking 
from one man to another as they found 
seats, in turn, on sofas or on chairs— 
Delisle, Warner, Cassilis, Halkett. 

“Make your statement,” said General 
Delisle dryly. And he added, “If it is a 
long one, you may seat yourself.”’ 

Wildresse shot a terrible look at the Rus- 
sian military observer. 

“For the last time,” he said hoarsely, 
“will you do nothing for ne—for the last 
time?” 

Cassilis lifted his expressive eyebrows and 
glanced rather wearily at Delisle. 

“You know!” bellowed Wildresse, in a 
sudden fury. “You know what I can say! 
If I say it, Russia and her allies will have an 
enemy instead of another ally. If I speak, 
your country will earn the contempt of 
France and of England, too, and her im- 
placable enmity after this war is ended—if I 
speak! Will you do nothing for me?” 

Cassilis, polishing his monocle with a 
heav ily scented handkerchief, shrugged. 

“Very well!” roared Wildresse. “It is 
death, then, is it? You filthy, treacherous 
Cossack, I'll do what I can to ruin you 
and your lying government before I pass 
out! You Moslem at heart—you bashi- 
bazouk 

‘““Mederate your voice and manner,” 
said General Delisle very quietly. 

Wildresse turned his great hairless head; 
his face had become suddenly chalky again; 
he seated himself heavily; his big hands, 
doubled into fists, fell on either knee. 
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For a moment, the slight, palsy-like move- 
ment of the head began again; the black 
eyes lost their luster; the heavy lip became 
pendulous. But he made an effort, and a 
change came over him; the muscles tight- 
ened visibly; he lifted the bulk of his great 
shoulders and sat erect, looking Te: 
ingly from one to another. 

Then he began to speak without pre- 
amble, reciting his statement in an accent- 
less, pedantic way, which seemed to lend to 
what he said a somber sort of truth—the 
corroborative accuracy of unimaginative 
stupidity which carries with it conviction 
to the minds of listeners. He said: 

“Count Cassilis knows. Like every Cos- 
sack, he is at heart a Mussulman and a 
bashi-bazouk. Ask Enver Bey. He knows 
more than any white man, this Cassilis. 
He knows who sent the bashi-bazouks into 
the province of Philippopolis in ’76, where 
half a hundred villages were burned and 
twelve thousand Bulgarian men, women, 
and children were murdered. It was this 
man’s father who did that!” 

“A lie,” remarked Cassilis, politely con- 
cealing a yawn. “General, if this rambling 
statement interests you 





“Pardon, Count,” interposed Delisle, 
with cool courtesy. And to Wildresse, 
“Go on.” 


Without even lifting his eyes, and as 
though he had been. unconscious of the 
interruption, Wildresse went on reciting. 

“Tt was the sultan’s business—that affair 
in Bulgaria. Your father played double 
traitor; the sultan never knew. The war , 
provoked by Count Serge Cassilis followed; 
Russia beat Turkey into the mud and slush. 
Count Serge got double pay. Your czar 
wanted Bulgaria to become a free state, full 
of gratitude to Russia, and he tried to carry 
things with a high hand at San Stefano. 
You were not there—it was Count Serge. 
Where I first laid eyes on you, and you on 
me, was at Slivnitza. And, after that, I did 
your dirty jobs for you. Very well; it 
warms up. Bulgaria becomes free—except 
she must tip her hat to the sultan. Eh— 
you Russians didn’t like that! All the same, 
Bulgaria becomes free to choose and elect 
her own prince. Only—she doesn’t want 


the Russian candidate—you! 

“Alexander of Battenberg—cousin of 
the Hesse grand duke—he was the first. 
Your czar didn’t like him, eh? They made 
a god of him—didn’t they?—in Sofia? And 
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you Russians began to hate him. So did that 
rickety old gambler of Servia, King Milan. 
Who started that Servian fool after Alex- 
ander of Battenberg? And what did he get 
for his foolery? He got his empty head 
broken at Slivnitza—he and his swineherd 
army—kicked headlong through the Drago- 
man Pass! And that settled the Rumelian 
question—eh? Swine and swineherd kicked 
into the lap of Holy Russia. And yours 
was double pay! 

“Then you came sneaking back into the 
scene, Count Cassilis. I did your filthy 
work for you. You taught me how double 
pay is earned! 

“‘Prince Alexander of Battenberg was the 
idol of Bulgaria. I don’t know who gave 
you your orders, but I got mine from you. 
Was it Abdul Hamid—Abdul the Damned— 
who gave you your orders? 

“Russian rubles paid me and the men I 
used. Maybe the Bank of Constantinople 
paid you. And so we broke into his palace 
—the young prince Alexander’s—and car- 
ried him across the frontier. You sat on your 
big horse among your Cossacks and saw us 
bring the Prince of Bulgaria into Russia. 
And your pockets were full of Turkish sweet- 
meats. 

“That time you meant murder; but others 
were afraid. Alexander of Battenberg was 
allowed to abdicate. 

“Then for the world, history went on to 
the summer of ’87, when that Saxe-Coburg 
prince was elected—Ferdinand, who now 
talks to himself for want of an audience, 
and who calls himself the czar of all the 
Bulgars—he of the long nose and beard and 
the eye of a wild pig. Russia pretended to 
hate him. Does she? You know! 

“But history gives us only two Bulgarian 
princes from 1879 to 1915. How is that, 
Count Cassilis?P Were there only two— 
Alexander of Battenberg, on whom you were 
afraid to commit murder, and this fat- 
jowled Ferdinand of to-day?” 

“The man is crazy, I think,” remarked 
Count Cassilis to the countess. 

Wildresse merely gazed at him out of 
lack-luster eyes, and went on speaking with 
monotonous and terrible simplicity. 

‘History has lied to the world. There 
was another prince after Alexander. Every 
chancellery in Europe knows it but never 
mentions it. A few others outside know it— 
you among others—and I. 

“England and France found him. The 
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Templars of Tenedos were not all dead. 
The race of the hereditary Prince of Mar- 
mora was not extinct—the race of that man 
whose head Saladin cut off with his own 
hand—the race of Djani the Paladin, and 
of Raymonde de Chatillon, Princess of 
Marmora! England found him—Philip de 
Chatillon—and forced him on Russia and 
Germany and Austria in secret conference. 
The Porte promised assent; it had to. Be- 
fore he was presented for election to the 
Bulgarian people—a matter of routine 
merely—he was crowned and consecrated, 
and you know it! He was already as truly 
the ruler of Bulgaria as your czar is to-day 
of all the Russias. And you know that, too! 
And that time, whoever gave you your orders 
and whatever they may have been, my 
orders from you spelled murder!” 

There was a moment’s silence; Cassilis 
had turned his sneering, pallid face on 
Wildresse, as though held by some subtle 
and horrible fascination, and he sat so, 
screwing up his golden mustache, his fishy 
blue eyes fixed, his lips as red as blood, and 
his wide, thin ears standing out translucent 
against the lighted lamp behind him. 

Delisle, Warner, Halkett watched Wil- 
dresse with breathless attention; the 
Countess de Moidrey sat with Philippa’s 
hand in hers, staring at this man who was 
about to die and who continued to talk. 

Only Philippa’s face remained outwardly 
tranquil, yet she, also, was terribly intent 
upon what this man was now saying. 

But Wildresse’s head began to wag again 
with the palsy-like movement. He mut- 
tered, half to himself: 

“That’s how Philip de Chatillon died— 
Prince Philip of Bulgaria—that’s how he 
died—there in the palace with his young 
wife—the way they did for Draga, the 
queen, and Milan’s son—the Servian swine 
who reigned before this old fighter, Peter! 
You know, Count Cassilis! So do I—and 
Vasiliev knew. We both knew because we 
did it for you—tore the bedclothes off. 
God, how that young man fought! We 
stabbed his red-haired wife first—but when 
we stretched that powerful young neck 
of his, the blood spouted to the ceiling.” 
The countess made a gesture as though she 
were about torise; Philippa’s hand crushed 
hers, drew her back. ‘‘That’s how they died 
—those two young things in the bedroom of 
the palace there. I know what my orders 
were. There was a child—a little girl six 
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years old. Vasiliev went to the Ghetto 
and cut the throat of a six-year-old. That’s 
what we buried with Prince Philip of 
Bulgaria and his wife. I took the little 
princess out of her bed and kept her for 
myself in case of trouble. Also, I thought 
she might mean money some day. I waited 
too long; it seems she was not worth killing 
—no use for blackmail. And the French 
government wouldn’t listen, and the British 
were afraid to listen. What’s proclaimed 
dead remains dead to governments, even 
if they have to kill it again. 

“That is my statement. Vasiliev and I 
killed Prince Philip of Bulgaria and his 
red-haired Princess, too. In their bedroom 
at the palace it was done. But I took their 
little girl with me. I had to knife Vasiliev 
todoit. He wanted too much. I strangled 
him and turned my knife inside him—sev- 
eral times. And took the little girl away 
with me—the little six-year Princess Phil- 
ippa.”’ He lifted his heavy head and 
stared at Philippa. “ There she sits!” 

Philippa stood straight up, her gray eyes 
fixed on Wildresse in terrible concentration. 
He wagged his head monotonously; a tic 
kept snatching at the upper lip, baring his 
yellow dog-teeth, so that he seemed to be 
laughing. 

“There’s a bag full of the child’s clothing 
—your clothing—toys— photographs—God 
knows what! There’s a safe in the cellar of 
the Café Biribi. The fire won’t harm it. 
I kept the pieces of identification there— 
against a time of need. England wouldn’t 
listen and wouldn’t pay anything. France 
was afraid for her alliance. There was 
nothinginitforGermany. Russiashrugged 
and yawned—as you do, Count Cassilis— 
and then tried to kill me. 

“As for the long-nosed wild pig of 
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Bulgaria, do you think I had a chance with 
him? Not with Ferdy. Non pas. I 
couldn’t reach the people. That was the 
trouble. That is where I failed. Who would 
believe me without my pieces of identifica- 
tion? And I was afraid to take them into 
Sofia—afraid to cross the frontier with 
them—dared not even let France know I 
had them—or any other power. They’d 
have had my throat cut for me inside of 
forty-eight hours—eh, Cassilis? You know 
how it is done. And that’s all. They’ve 
burnt the Café Biribi. But the safe is in 
the cellar. I’ve done what I could:to re- 
venge myself on every side. I’ve sold 
France, sold Germany, sold Russia when I 
was able. Tell them that in Petersburg. 
I had no chance to sell England. At first 
I never meant to harm the girl Philippa— 
Philippa de Chatillon. Only when she 
turned on me, then I meant to twist her 
neck. I waited too long, talked too much. 
That man—the Yankee yonder—saved her 
neck for her.”’ 

His head was wagging by jerks; the tic 
stretched his loosened mouth, twitching it 
into awful and silent laughter, and the 
rictus mortis distorted his sagging features 
as the soldiers took him by both arms, 
shaking him into comprehension. He 
shambled to his feet, looking at everybody 
and seeing nothing. 

“Philippa de Chatillon, Princess of the 
Bulgars!’’ hemumbled. ‘The girl Philippa, 
gentlemen, caissiére de cabaret! Her father 
died by the palace window, and her mother 


on the black-marble floor. Very young . 


they were, gentlemen—very young. And, 
I think, very much in love——” 

They took him out, still mumbling, the 
spasm playing and jerking at his sagging 
jaw. 


Note—Although previously announced for this number, it has been found necessary to post- 
pone the conclusion of The Girl Philippa to the September issue. 
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The tin automobile is in a conflagration, and, in the back- 
ground, there stands, horror-stricken, a large, broad-chested 





gentleman, his watch in his hand. It is J. Rufus Wallingford 


Backed by the Bank 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


Traction companies have often been subjected to interested manipulation by our eminent 
financiers, but none ever thought up so brilliant a scheme to make easy money out of them 
as does J. Rufus Wallingford, with Blackie’s able assistance, in this amusing adventure. 
The capitalists of Pushville were undoubtedly left with a grievance, but, as our departing 
friends agreed, they were taught habits of thrift and would be thankful in the end. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” ‘‘ The-Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


“ 


UR worthy president!” toasted 

Blackie Daw, lifting high his 
glass. 

The large gentleman on the 
other side of the table rose and bowed 
politely, his round face beaming with jovial 
gratification, his eyes half closed, and his 
broad shoulders heaving in a chuckle. 

“IT thank you!” said he, and lifted his 
own glass. The balmy breezes were flutter- 





ing the lace curtains of their beautiful suite 
in the Hotel Excelsior. The table for two, 
its center-ornament a pair of demolished 
ducks, was set in the bay window, and the 
traveling-bags, ready packed, were standing 
by the door. 

“Tt now becomes my pleasure to propose 
a toast to one whose indefatigable energy, 
whose graciousness of manner, and whose 
lightness of spirit have made possible the 
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completion of The People’s Intermunicipal 
Stage Line of Push County. Gentlemen, 
the secretary!” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Secretary Daw, 
clapping his hands enthusiastically and 
twirling his pointed mustaches until they 
stuck straight out. He rose; he bowed 
profoundly. “I thank you!” Resuming 
his seat, he clapped his hands again, look- 
ing around with vast enthusiasm at the 
stockholders who were not there, and 
called: “Speech! Speech!” 

“T regret it, Mr. Secretary,” grinned 
huge J. Rufus Wallingford, looking at his 
watch. “The time for speechmaking is 
past. We must now take up the business 
for which this delightful little luncheon- 
meeting was called.” 

“Oh, very well,” acquiesced the secretary, 
pouring himself some more champagne and 
filling Jim’s glass. ‘*The sooner we accom- 
plish the purpose for which the stage line 
was organized the better. Gentlemen, the 
president!” 

“T thank you. Fellow members of the 
People’s Intermunicipal Stage Line of 
Push County, I have discovered a radical 
defect in our organization. Chartered for a 
hundred thousand dollars, fifty per cent. 
paid in, and all fully subscribed, we have no 
treasury stock to offer the public, which 
seems eager for the investment.” 

Secretary Daw was grave as he drew his 
salad toward him and cut into the crisp 
head-lettuce. 

“Very excruciating!” observed he. 

“Therefore,” continued President Wal- 
lingford, cutting into his crisp head-lettuce, 
“the time has arrived for me to exercise 
the power, vested in me as president and 
general manager, to purchase stock from the 
shareholders at a reasonable rate, to be 
placed in the treasury to sell at par, thus 
earning the company a profit at once. 

“The question now arises’ —and President 
Wallingford paused to allow full scope for 
the chuckle which was heaving his broad 
chest: “Where shall we purchase this stock?” 

“Oh, where?” Secretary Daw con- 
sidered deeply, with his right forefinger to 
his right temple, and then with his left 
forefinger to his left temple. “Oh, if it 


will be any accommodation to the com- 
pany, I will sell my promotion stock, 
amounting to one-fourth of the capitaliza- 
tion.” 

“Very sweet of you. I'll take it, and, on 
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behalf of the company, extend you a vote of 
thanks. Kindly draw a check on the 
company, Mr. Secretary, payable to Mr. 
Horace G. Daw, in the amount of twenty- 
four thousand dollars.”’ 

“How much?” Secretary Daw set down 
his glass with a thump. ‘“There’s forty- 
nine thousand dollars’ in the treasury! 
Am I supposed to only get twenty-four 
thousand and you twenty-five, you big 
Zeppelin? Do you think you’re dealing 
with a child?” 

“Hush, shrimp!” grinned Wallingford. 
“You get the twenty-four thousand be- 
cause you’ve only twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock to turn in, and I get 
the twenty-five because I hold the twenty- 
six thousand dollars’ worth which gave us 
control. Moreover, it was I who found the 
unexpired right of way between Pushville 
and North Pushville which 53 

“And me that dug up the eight hundred 
dollars to buy it!” 

J. Rufus looked at his watch. 

“T’ll pay the hotel bill,” he offered, as a 
compromise, “‘and, in the mean time, quit 
kidding. We’ve just time to make out those 
checks, transfer our stock to the company, 
drop in at the bank, draw the fruit of our 
labor, and hit the two-forty-five for Broad- 
way.” 

“Quite so, old top,”’ agreed Blackie, and 
made out the checks; then, once more he 
lifted his glass. ‘Jimmy, my boy, hands 
across the table, and here’s a parting bumper 
to the sovereign people of Pushville!” 

“And may they live to enjoy it,” . 
chuckled Wallingford. 

Shaking hands across the remains of the 
duck, they drank, to the sovereign people of 
Pushville. 

“The crooks are here all right!” 

A loud, rasping, rough voice. A heavy, 
impulsive man, mostly knobs and knuckles, 
had burst through the door—Jabez Wickett. 
His wide jaw was grimly set; his thick 
eyebrows were knotted, and beneath them 
his eyes glittered. Behind him came thick- 
muscled Clarence Kissby, who was eternally 
on the ugly offensive because of his name; 
following Clarence were seven grim-jawed 
men. 

The pink in the countenance of President 
Wallingford fled, and in its place came 
pastiness; but his mind retained its health. 

“Sirs,” said he, “‘ what does this intrusion 


mean?” 
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“Ves!” Blackie Daw was on his feet and 
his fists were clenched, and beneath his 
black mustaches his white teeth flashed in a 
snarl. ‘‘Now, you say something quick, 
Jabez Wickett!” 

“Vou don’t have to ask me!” yelled 
Jabez, smashing a heavy collection of 
knuckles into his left palm. ‘You try to 
leave these rooms and we'll ride you to 
the penitentiary on a rail full of spikes! 
We’re on, you smooth grafters! We're 
on!” 

“Ves; disgorge!”’ yelled Clarence Kissby. 
He had blue eyes and a silky mustache, 
and walked like a fighting rooster. ‘You 
infernal crooks——” 

“Liar!” yelled Blackie Daw, and made a 
jump for him; but he found the huge bulk 
of Jim Wallingford suddenly in his way. 

“Gentlemen!”’ President Wallingford 
raised his right hand impressively. 

“We heard that before!” fiercely inter- 
rupted Henry Peggory, the leading hard- 
ware dealer of Pushville. 

“Order, you!” demanded Secretary Daw, 
his right fist restless. 

“Gentlemen!” Stern dignity sat on 
President Wallingford’s countenance, 
though his heart thumped loudly in his 
broad chest. ‘Some one has made a 
mistake.” 

A snicker, which was a combination of a 
sneer and a sniff, went through the 
assemblage, and the opinion of the 
impromptu committee was voiced 
by a thin little fruit-commission 
man with bushy gray hair 
and wild eyes. 

“The mistake was when 
we listened to your 
first speech.” 

“And put up 
our money,” 
added Clarence 
Kissby. 

“We're on!’’ 
Jabez Wickett 
took the floor. 
He advanced 
three steps and 
confronted Wal- 
lingford, and the 
balance of the 
committee, radi- 
ating threats from 
every angular 
pose, clustered 
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tight, ready for the rail-riding rush. “ You 
bought up that forgotten old right of way and 
roused this town against the Push County 
trolley system just to get our money in. 
Beyond that, you haven’t done a thing. 
You haven't let a contract. You didn’t 
buy the terminal properties you were sup- 
posed to grab before the price went up. 
You didn’t even get into correspondence 
with the stage-coach builders you men- 
tioned so often. You put off renting that 
office in the Peggory Building. Why? 
Because you wouldn’t take a cent out of the 
treasury. We've been studying the con- 


‘stitution you slick schemers forced on us 


with your fifty-one per cent. of stock. 
You have a right to check out funds from 
the Pushvilie National Bank without super- 
vision or knowledge of any member of this 
company. You have a right to do any- 
thing. Now, look here: You paid your 
bill this morning at the Auto Renting 
Company. You went around and got 
the diamond pendant you had laid aside 
for you at Kickerman’s jewelry store. 
And you have reservations 

for New York on the 

two-forty-five. And 
you expect 














A heavy, impulsive man, mostly knobs and knuckles, had burst through 
the door—Jabez Wickett. 


His wide jaw was grimly set 
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to take our money with you. Well, you 
don’t go!” 

Something was wrong. President Wal- 
lingford, who had turned pasty on the first 
entrance of Jabez, was now pink, and 
reddening toward purple; and, as Secretary 
Daw watched him, he himself began to 
thrust up his chest and blaze with outraged 
dignity. Wallingford’s chest was spread to 
its full broad expanse of white waistcoat; 
his head was up, and his eyes glared at the 
rude committee. 

“And serve you right if I did go!” he 
suddenly bellowed at them. “Serve you 
right if I never came back! You ingrates! 
You commercial rabbits! You mean, 
suspicious, peanut-brained pikers!”” Oh, his 
wrath was tremendous! It was scathing; 
it was withering. “You should be ashamed 
of yourselves, you conniving, conspiring 
weaklings!”” He raised himself on tiptoe to 
deliver that epithet, and swung his huge 
right arm roundly. “We'll break up your 
little tin-horn company! I quit you! But 
I'll teil you this much, gentlemen,” and, 
as his fist came down on the table, the 
carcasses of the ducks leaped two feet in 
the air: “On Thursday morning, immedi- 
ately after my return from New York, 
your little beginning of a company would 
have expanded to two million dollars. 
Two!” A thump on the table. “ Million!” 
Another thump. “ Dollars!”” A champagne- 
glass went off the table that time, and 
splintered on the ice-pail; and the com- 
mittee looked dubiously at each other and 
Jabez Wickett cleared his throat. 

“You say zs 

“Shut up!” howled the justly indignant 
Wallingford. “I’m doing the talking; you 
listen! Of course I let no contracts, con- 
ferred with no stage-coach builders, rented 
no dinky office, because when I promote, I 
promote full-size. Of course I paid my 
auto bill; I intended to bring back a 
machine of my own. Of course I paid for 
that diamond pendant, for I’m taking home 
a present to my wife, and I suppose that’s 
suspicious, you mean-minded worms! Shut 
up, I tell you! Not a word out of you! You 
have nothing to say to me. Your money’s 
in the bank—every cent of it!” He fairly 
screamed it, and his voice broke in his 
raging wrath. “Go draw it out! Here, 
I'll give you the checks! Mr. Daw, hand 
these whiners their money!” 

‘Right you are, James!” And, reaching 








the corner desk in oneleap, Blackie sat down, 
jammed his fingers through his black hair, 
whipped the company check-book from his 
pocket, and drew out a fountain pen. 

“Now.” Mr. Wallingford lowered his 
voice. It was husky. He mopped his 
brow. ‘Now, it’s over. I can rest. The 
right of way, however, gentlemen, still 
belongs to me—when I turn in my stock.” 

The committee looked at each other, and 
every eye was troubled. The angularity 
was completely gone out of their poses. 

“Well, look here, Mr. Wallingford!” It 
was the wild-eyed little fruit-commission 
man with the bushy gray hair—Bliss 
Concord. “If we’ve acted through ignor- 
ance——” 

‘Never mind.” Wallingford again raised 
his hand. He was calm. He had regained 
his dignity; only the hurt remained. “Is 
there anything else you’d like to know?” 

“Well, yes,” Jabez Wickett ventured; 
“we'd like to know something about that 
two-million-dollar expansion.” 

“Oh, that!” In spite of his deep, deep 
hurt, President Wallingford could not help 
smiling. It was the smile of the commercial 
creator. ‘Very simple, gentlemen. The 
original stage line, as you know, was merely 
to run from Dewey Square, in Pushville, to 
Roosevelt Plaza, in North Pushville. We 
should have, then, merely our share of the 
interurban traffic, and the trolley lines 
radiating from both towns would really 
reap the benefit of the increased travel. My 
present proposition is to parallel every 


trolley in both towns with a stage line . 


connecting with the intermunicipal line, 
to take in, furthermore, Springville, Clay 
City, and Woverton. However, gentlemen, 
I shall accomplish this with Eastern capital. 
Are those checks ready, Mr. Daw?” 
“Kissby, Wickett, Peggory, Kickerman, 
Concord, Smead,” reported Secretary Daw. 
“T’m writing as fast as I can. But I want 
the stock before I relinquish a check.” 
“Wait a minute,” begged Jabez Wickett; 
“T guess we have made a mistake, Mr. 
Wallingford.” And the impression seemed 
general. “If we can swing this expansion, 
I hope you'll let bygones be bygones and 
give us the benefit of your energy?” 
President Wallingford hesitated. They 
had pained him deeply, and he let them 
see it. 
“Yes,” he suddenly announced; “but 
on one condition, gentlemen: that we 
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establish a trust fund of our entire finances 
in a local bank, legally tied up so that it 
cannot be touched except for the specific 
purposes of this company.” 

“Oh, well, Wallingford—” began bushy 
Bliss Concord. 

“Not another word!” interrupted J. 
Rufus majestically. “Mr. Daw, you may 
tear up those checks. Gentlemen, you shall 
never again be in a position to mistrust 
me or my motives.” 


Il 


Two million dollars! That was the sort 
of a company for the progressive citizens 
of Pushville and North Pushville and Push 
County to have! They’d show the Eastern 
metropolises how to do things on a broad, 
free-handed scale! Two million dollars— 
pouf! What was two million? Why, the 
vast financial resources of Push County 
could nibble off a two-million-dollar bite 
and swallow it without a drink to wash it 
down—especially on a proposition so safe 
that it was a cinch! Your money was 
guaranteed by the Pushville National 
Bank, an institution so solid that it made the 
Rock of Gibraltar seem like a sand heap. 
There it was, in all the Push County papers, 
the flaming half-page advertisement, headed 
by the big black-letter line: 


BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE 


and ending with the equally big black- 
letter line: 


DOWN WITH MONOPOLY 


Right in the middle of the advertisement 
was a facsimile reproduction of the Push- 
ville National’s guarantee, signed by three 
of the officers. The bank would be responsi- 
ble for every dollar collected for the sale of 
stock, and would guarantee that it should 
not be paid out except for the legitimate 
uses of the company—namely, the purchase 
of the renewal of the Pushville-North 
Pushville right of way, the securing of street- 
franchises and terminals, the purchase and 
operation of stage lines in and between 
Pushville, North Pushville, Springville, 
Clay City, and Woverton. Furthermore, if, 
by any unforeseen circumstance, the project 
could not be carried through in all its pur- 
poses and provisions within two years, the 
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Pushville National Bank would guarantee 
the return of the money to each and every 
stockholder. 

Weil, well! You couldn’t beat that for 
a guarantee, could you? And if a staid, 
substantial concern like the Pushville 
National Bank, built on conservatism, and 
with a surplus capital so big that it made 
one dizzy to read the figures—if such a 
concern didn’t think the project a hummer, 
a hot money-maker, a safe investment, and 
a credit to the community, would they 
have anything to do with it? Far be it from! 

Listen: Who is the richest man in 
town? Dan Panning! How did he get rich? 
Out of your nickels, Sam, and out of mine. 
Every time you ride down-town you put 
two cents’ profit in Dan’s pocket. And 
what does old Dan Panning do in his 
gratitude? Oh, hangs you on a strap, and 
packs you in so tight that when you get 
home you’re hexagonal! Oh, pushes you off 
in the mud! Oh, lets you wait in the rain! 
Oh, thunder! Say, the public’s just eating 
this stock up, and you better get in quick 
if you want any. You own just one share of 
that stage-line stuff, and you ride free the 
rest of your life—get rich off the profits of 
your own transportation. “By the people, 
for the people!” “Down with monopoly!” 
And you’re backed by the Pushville Na- 
tional Bank! 

So saying, Sam went in, and Bill went in, 
and Tom and Dick and Harry; and into 
the Pushville National rolled all the loose 
cash of Push County. And no smooth out- 
sider could touch that cash, and no smooth 
insider. 

Up in the new offices of the reorganized 
People’s Intermunicipal Stage Line Com- 
pany there was a scene of great activity, 
where President Wallingford and Secretary 
Daw dictated letters by the score—on a 
vast variety of subjects—and kept two 
clerks and three stenographers on the 
jump. Into this hive of activity, after 
having delayed a day or two beyond 
calculation, walked a slender, brisk, gray- 
mustached man, with his figure buttoned 
neatly in a cutaway, and his good golfing- 
eye alive to every detail. He drew up a 
chair with one jerk to the corner of Walling- 
ford’s desk. 

“T’m Dan Panning,” he remarked, look- 
ing about the big room once more. “I 
don’t see a private office anywhere.” 

“Happy to meet you, Mr. Panning!” 
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And President Wallingford shook hands 
heartily with him. ‘This is a nice retired 
corner, and the human voice can be modu- 
lated to suit any condition. Have a cigar!” 

Mr. Panning took a long, thick, black 
one from the box, sniffed it with apprecia- 
tion, lit it with satisfaction; then he 
studied the intelligent eye of President 
Wallingford, and the two men exchanged a 
slow smile of mutual understanding. 

“Now, what’s the game?” began the 
president of the Push County Trolley 
System. 

“Nickels,” explained the president of 
the Intermunicipal Stage Company. 
“Twenty-million nickels, Mr. Panning, 
makes a million dollars. Take this sheet of 
paper and figure it out for yourself.” 

“T did it years ago,” grinned President 
Dan. “But let’s stop joshing. You're 
five times overcapitalized, and when as 
smart a man as you does that, he isn’t 
figuring nickels.” 

President Jim closed his eyes, and his 
big round face turned pink and his broad 
shoulders heaved in a chuckle; but, further 
than that, he answered not. 

“All right,’ again grinned President 
Dan, keeping his clear voice within the 
five-foot range. ‘‘Now, I’m not investi- 
gating, and I’m not saying a word. Play 
your little game, whatever it may be, and 
good luck to you! I like to see a man of big 
ideas go through with them. It’s an educa- 
tive process. But,in the mean time, here’s 
me.” 

‘Make yourself at home,”’ again chuckled 
President Jim. 

“Thank you.” President Dan rolled his 
cigar in his fingers and looked at the 
wreaths of blue smoke and winked at 
President Jim. They understood each other 
perfectly. “That neglected right of way, 
secured years ago to throw a crimp into my 
company, and dropped because we were 
too strong to be kinked—as soon as you’ve 
made it do all you want, bring it over to 
me and we'll discuss terms.” 

Thereupon President Dan winked again 
at President Jim with confidential ease. 
Slowly his smile faded. President Jim 
looked blankly at him. Then President 
Jim frowned. Then President Jim ex- 
panded his broad chest. Then President 
Jim’s big fist came down on his desk with a 
mighty thump. 

“No, sir!” he bellowed; and the secre- 


tary, the two clerks, and the three sten- 
ographers jumped as if they had been shot. 
They were electrified by the raging indigna- 
tion in their worthy president’s voice, and 
President Dan sat back as one paralyzed. 
He had received the shock of ‘his life, that 
shock of incredulity which comes to an 
extremely wise man when he has misplaced 
his confidence. “You can’t bribe me!” 
went on President Jim, in his loudest and 
most energetic tones. ‘You couldn’t buy 
that right of way from me with all your 
millions, Dan Panning!” 

“Why, confound you!” yelled the as- 
tonished fellow magnate. 

“Not a word! You have outraged my 
honor by even suggesting the thing. At 
three-thirty next Friday afternoon, in the 
county-clerk’s office, is the time to renew 
that right of way, as per the provisions of 
the original grant. And all I have to say to 
you is this: Be there and see me do it!” 

“Look here!” Dan Panning was on his 
feet. 

“Out of this office!” yelled J. Rufus. 
And, at that moment, a lean hand grabbed 
Dan Panning by the collar; another one 
grabbed him by the seat of his trousers. He 
was rushed to the door and thrust into the 
hall. Secretary Daw returned, brushing 
his hands. 

“The crooked scoundrel!” he said. 

Was that news over the town before 
bedtime? It was. No family journals 
could have disseminated the thrilling item 
so quickly and so thoroughly as the two 


clerks and the three stenographers. It is . 


a simple problem in geometrical progres- 
sion. If each of those five told five, and 
each of those five told another five, there’s 
a hundred and twenty-five to start with. 


Til 


Fripay, at three o’clock. A pleasant, 
smiling landscape, backed by the beautiful 
littie city of North Pushville. Along the 
road paralleling the trolley line there dashes 


- asmall, thinly-built runabout. At the wheel, 


a large, broad-shouldered man with a pink 
face, and he is coming into the picture at a 
good round clip. (Cut.) 

There now flashes on the screen the 
county-clerk’s office. Above the desk is a 
clock which points to three-three. At the 
desk is the Push County clerk, a large- 
featured gentleman with a cigar tilted up- 
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ward in the corner of his mouth, and a newspaper 
spread before him. (Close-up.) He is reading 
the sporting-page. (Cut.) 
Back to the country road. J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford, bent over his wheel, looks down 
at the dashboard. A close-up view shows 
aclock. Three-five. (Cut.) 
The county-clerk’s office. Three gentle- 
men come in and look at the clock. 
Three-seven. The gentlemen are Jabez 
Wickett and Clarence Kissby and bushy 
little Bliss Concord. They nod to the 
clerk. He nods to them. He points to 
the sporting-page. They talk 
animatedly now and then glancing 
at the clock. Three-nine. (Cut.) 
A beautiful grove of trees, 
with a road winding through. 
it. Around the curve and 
into the grove there 
dashes a small, thin 
runabout. At the 
wheel is a large gentle- 
man who looks down 
at the clock. Three- 
eleven. It is J. Rufus 
Wallingford! (Cut.) 
Into the county-clerk’s 
office there comes, smiling 
ak . pleasantly and smoking a 
' Cigarette, a long, lean, lank 
gentleman who carries a saxo- 
phone-case under his arm. The 
three who came in before — Mr. 
Wickett, Mr. Kissby, and Mr. Con- 
cord—are now beginning to be agitated, 
and they point to the clock. Three-thirteen. 
(Flash-line.) 


President Wallingford is the only one with authority to 
renew. that right of way. 



























President Dan jumps 
out of the window, the 
other men after him Secretary Daw shrugs his 
But in his pocket be shoulders. He smiles con- 
has the precious paper fidently. He produces his 

saxophone and proceeds to play 

a tune. On the faces of 

the men there are 
expressions of pain 

—comic. (Cut.) 

A beautiful spot in the woods. The shade 
here is very dense. Into the picture there 
comes swiftly a small, thin automobile, and in it a 
large gentleman. It is J. Rufus Wallingford, and 
the time is three-sixteen. But, look! The car slows 
down. It stops. The large gentleman dismounts. (Cut.) 

We now flash back to the county-clerk’s office, into which 
there enters a slender, brisk, gray-mustached man, his figure 
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buttoned neatly in a cutaway. Ah! It is 
President Dan Panning, of the Push County 
trolley system. He looks at the clock. 
Three-eighteen. He shakes hands with the 
county clerk. The four other gentlemen 
open conversation with him. It is quite 
evident, from their gesticulations and 
expressions, that there is bad blood 
between President Dan and the promoters 
of the People’s Intermunicipal Stage Com- 
pany. The lean, lank gentleman points to 
the clock. There is still plenty of time. 
Twelve minutes. (Flash-line.) 


He will be here, never fear! 


Ah! This is indeed a beautiful picture! 
Against the background of the dense shrub- 
bery in the grove there are leaping red and 
yellow flames and clouds of smoke. Fire! 
Fire! The tin automobile is in a conflagra- 
tion, and, in the background, there stands, 
horror-stricken, a large, broad-chested gen- 
tleman, his watch in his hand. It is J. 
Rufus Wallingford, and the time is three- 
twenty-four. Curses! The large gentleman 
now starts to walk out of the picture, but 
the picture follows him relentlessly. He 
emerges from the grove. He sees a trolley- 
car at some little distance. It is speeding 
toward Pushville. Alas, he has missed it! 
There will not be another for fifteen min- 
utes. Heavily the large gentleman begins 
to plod down the road in the direction of 
Pushville. (Cut.) 

In the county-clerk’s office, as the min- 
utes flit, there is a scene of great commotion. 
All five of the men are gesticulating much 
more agitatedly than before. 

Jabez Wickett, now exhibiting emotions, 
offers money. The clerk shakes his head. 
(Flash-line.) 

If it is not renewed in time, any outsider can 
buy; but not before three-thirty. 


At this moment, unperceived, Dan Pan- 
ming slips inside the railing, closes the gate 
and locks it. The others surge toward him. 
He defies the promoters of the People’s 
Intermunicipal Stage Line. He shakes his 
fist in their faces, and he slaps down a large 
packet of bills. (Close-up.) The band 
around the packet says “Ten thousand 
dollars.”” The county clerk glances up at 
the clock. Three-thirty. 

He takes the money. He shakes hands 
with Panning. He passes over a paper. 


President Dan, with a smile of fiendish 
triumph, sticks the paper in his pocket. 
It is then that the long, lean gentleman 
with the pointed black mustache jumps into 
the foreground, and, face to face with the 
villainous President Dan, shakes his fist 
and says (Flash-line), 


What have you done with Wallingford? 


Tremendous excitement! President Dan 
starts an indignant denial, but there is no 
time. The men are climbing the rail. 
President Dan jumps out of the window, the 
other men after him, and leads the chase 
into his own office-building, where he locks 
himself in the cellar. But in his pocket he 
has the precious paper. He takes it out to 
make sure. (Close-up.) It is the right of 
way for the next twenty years to the only 
available route between Pushville and 
North Pushville! (The End.) 


“And the newspaper boys called it a hot 
spark,” chuckled Wallingford, as they sat 
in the dining-car of an eastbound express. 

“Very excruciating!” grinned Blackie 
Daw, watching an ebony waiter fill their 
glasses with a sparkling pale liquid. “But, 
Jim, are you sure they can’t get their money 
out of that bank for two solid years?” 

“Not out of the Pushville National! That 
coin can only be used to fulfil the total 
conditions of the agreement with the People’s 
Intermunicipal Stage Line of Push County, 
and the most strenuous of those conditions 
was the renewal of the right of way. Say, 


Secretary; can you see them getting that , 


right of way out of foxy Dan Panning?” 

They smiled at each other. 

“Well, we’re doing them a good turn as 
usual, Jimmy. We’re teaching them habits 
of thrift. They'll be thankful, two years 
from now, that they saved that two million; 
and all they lose is the interest. Jim, on 
what terms did you split that interest with 
the Pushvllle National?” 

“They discounted our rake-off at two and 
one-eighth per cent.,” explained Walling- 
ford politely. “Look! He displayed to 
Blackie the certified check of the Pushville 
Bank in the amount of eighty-five thousand 
dollars. 

“Very tasty, very tasty,” observed 
Blackie, with quite overdone nonchalance; 
then he raised his glass. ‘Gentlemen, our 
worthy president!” 


The next Wallingford story will be The Uncertain Fox- Chase. 
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Wustrated by Will foster 


Here is a very puzzling case upon 
which Craig Kennedy, quite by 
accident, has the opportunity of 
exercising his great scientific knowl- 
edge and detective genius. But few 
of the criminal plots he has been 
called upon to unravel have 
contained so many elements 
exactly suited to his capabil- 
ities. It demanded, above all 
else, the faculty of correct 
inference, which, as you are 
. aware, this modern wizard 
possesses in a supreme degree. 
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* H, Mr. Jameson, 
if they could only 
wake her up—find 
out what is the 

matter—do something! This 

suspense is killing both mother 
and myself.” 

Scenting a good feature- 
story, my city editor had 
sent me out on an assign- 
ment, my sole equipment 
being a clipping of two 
paragraphs from the morn- 
ing’s Star. 


GIRL IN COMA SIX 
DAYS SHOWS NO 
SIGN OF REVIVAL 


Virginia Blakeley, the nineteen- 
year-old daughter of Mrs. Stuart 
Blakeley, of Riverside Drive, who 
has been in a state of coma for 
six days, still shows no sign of returning 
consciousness. 

Ever since Monday, some member of 
her family has been constantly beside 
her. Her mother and sister have both 
vainly tried to coax her back to conscious- 
ness, but their efforts have not met with 
the slightest response. Doctor Calvert 
Haynes, the family physician, and several 
specialists who have been called in consultation 
are completely baffled by the strange malady. 


_ The Biakeleys, as everyone knew, had 
inherited from Stuart Blakeley a very con- 
siderable fortune in real estate in one of the 
most rapidly developing sections of upper 
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Cynthia Blakeley met us in the hall, 
half frightened yet much relieved 


New York city and, on the 
death of their mother, the 
two girls, Virginia and 
Cynthia, would be numbered 
_ among the wealthiest heiresses 
‘f of the city. 
They lived in a big sand- 
stone mansion fronting the 
Hudson, and it was with some 
misgiving that I sent up my card. 
Both Mrs. Blakeley and her other daugh- 
ter, however, met me in the reception- 
room, thinking, perhaps, from what I had 
written on the card, that I might have some 
assistance to offer. 
Mrs. Blakeley was a well-preserved lady, 
past middle age, and very nervous. 
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“Mercy, Cynthia,” she exclaimed, as I 
explained my mission, “it’s another one of 
those reporters! No; I cannot say anything 
—not a word! I don’t know anything. See 
Doctor Haynes. I——” 

“But, mother,” interposed Cynthia more 
calmly, “the thing is in the papers. It may 
be that some one who reads of it may know 
of something that can be done.” 

“Well, I won’t say anything,” persisted 
the elder woman. “I don’t like all this pub- 
licity. Did the newspapers ever do any- 
thing but harm to your poor dear father? 
No; I won’t talk, and you, Cynthia, had 
better be careful.” 

Mrs. Blakeley backed out of the door, but 
Cynthia, who was a few years older than her 
sister, had evidently acquired independence. 
At least she felt capable of coping with an 
ordinary reporter who looked no more 
formidable than myself. 

“Tt is quite possible that some one who 
knows about such cases may learn of this,” 
I urged. 

She hesitated as her mother disappeared, 
and looked at me a moment, then, her feel- 
ings getting the better of her, burst forth 
with the strange appeal I have already 
quoted. It was as though I had come at 
just an opportune moment, when she must 
talk to some outsider to relieve her pent- 
up feelings. 

By an adroit question here and there, I 
succeeded in getting the story, which seemed 
to be more of human interest than of 
news. I even managed to secure a photo- 
graph of Virginia. 

Briefly, as her sister told it, Virginia was 
engaged to Hampton Haynes, a young 
graduate of the college where his father was 
a lecturer on the diseases of the heart. The 
Haynes were of a fine Southern family 
which had never recovered from the war 
and had finally come to New York. The 
father, Doctor Calvert Haynes, in addition 
to being a well-known practitioner, was the 
Blakeleys’ family physician. 

“Twice the date of the marriage has been 
set, only to be postponed,” added Cynthia 
Blakeley. ‘We don’t know what to do. 
And Hampton is frantic.” 

“Then this is really the second attack?” 

“Yes; in a few weeks. Only the other 
wasn’t so long—not more than a day.” 

She said it in a hesitating manner which 
[ could not account for. Either she thought 
there might be something more back of it, 


or she recalled her mother’s aversion to 
reporters and did not know whether she was 
saying too much or not. 

“Do you really fear that there is some- 
thing wrong?” I asked significantly, hastily 
choosing the former explanation. 

Cynthia Blakeley looked quickly at the 
door through which her mother had retreated. 

“T—I don’t know,” she replied tremu- 
lously. “I don’t know why I am talking to 
you. I’m so afraid, too, that the news- 
papers may say something that isn’t true.” 

“You would like to get at the truth if I 
promise to hold the story back?” I per- 
sisted, catching her eye. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a low tone; 
“but—” then stopped. 

“*T will ask my friend, Professor Kennedy, 
at the university, to come here,” I urged. 

“You know him?” she asked eagerly. 
“He will come?” 

“Without a doubt,” I reassured, not wait- 
ing for her to say more but picking up the 
telephone-receiver on a stand in the hall. 

Fortunately, I found Craig at his labor- 
atory, and a few hasty words were all that 
was necessary to catch his interest. 

“T must tell mother!” Cynthia cried ex- 
citedly, as I hung up the receiver. “Surely 
she cannot object to that. Will you wait 
here?” 

As I waited for Craig, I tried to puzzle the 
case out for myself. Though I knew nothing 
about it as yet, I felt sure that I had not 
made a mistake and that there was some 
mystery here. 


Suddenly I became aware that the two . 


women were talking in the next room, 
It was evident that Cynthia was having 
some difficulty in persuading her mother 
that everything was all right. 

“Well, Cynthia,” I heard her mother 
say, finally, as she left the room for one 
further back, “I hope it will be all right— 
that is all I can say.” 

What was it that Mrs. Blakeley so feared? 
Was it merely the unpleasant notoriety? 
One could not help the feeling that there 
was something more that she suspected, 
perhaps knew, but would not tell. Yet, 
apparently, it was aside from her desire to 
have her daughter restored to her normal 
condition. She was at sea herself, I felt. 

“Poor dear mother,” murmured Cynthia, 
rejoining me in a few moments, “she hardly 
knows just what it is she does want—except 
that we want Virginia well again.” 
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“ My son,” 
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We had not long to wait for Craig. Both 
Mrs. Blakeley and Cynthia met him, at 
first, a little fearfully, but were quickly 
reassured by his manner, as well as by my 
promise to see that nothing appeared in the 
Star which would be distasteful. 

“Oh, if some one could only bring back 
our little girl!” cried Mrs. Blakeley, with 
suppressed emotion, leading the way with 
her daughter up-stairs. 

It was only for a moment that I could see 
Craig alone to explain my impressions. 

“T’m glad you called me,” he whispered. 
“There is something queer.” 

We followed them up to the dainty bed- 
room in flowered enamel where Virginia 
Blakeley lay, and it was then for the first 
time that we saw her. Kennedy drew a 
chair up beside the little white bed and 
went to work almost as though he had been 
a physician himself. 

Partly from what I observed myself and 
partly from what he told me afterward, I 
shall try to describe the peculiar condition 
in which the girl was. She lay there, lethar- 
gic, scarcely breathing. She was a tall, 
slender, fair girl, with a sort of wild grace; 
now she seemed to be completely altered. 

Not only was her respiration slow but 
her pulse was almost imperceptible, less 
than forty a minute. Her temperature was 
far below normal and her blood pressure 
low. Before this, she had seemed fully a 
woman, with all the strength and promise of 
precocious maturity, but now there was 
something strange about her looks. It is 
difficult to describe. It was not that she 
was no longer a young woman. But there 
seemed to be something almost sexless 
about her. It was as though her secondary 
sex characteristics were no longer feminine 
but—for want of a better word—neuter. 

Yet, strange to say, in spite of the leth- 
argy which necessitated at least some arti- 
ficial feeding, she was not falling away. She 
seemed, if anything, plump. To all appear- 
ances there was really a retardation of 
metabolism connected with the trancelike 
sleep. She was actually gaining in weight. 

As he noted one of these things after 
another, Kennedy looked at her long and 
carefully. I followed the direction of his 
eyes. Over her nose, just a trifle above the 
line of her eyebrows, was a peculiar red 
mark, a sore which was very disfiguring, 
as though it were hard to heal. 

“What is that?” he asked Mrs. Blakeley. 
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“T don’t know,” she replied slowly. 
“We’ve all noticed it. It came just after 
the sleep began.” 

“You have no idea?” 

“Both Virginia and Cynthia have been 
going to a face-specialist,” she admitted, 
“to have their skins treated for freckles. 
After the treatment, they wore masks which 
were supposed to have some effect on the 
skin. I don’t know. Could it be that?” 

Kennedy looked sharply at Cynthia’s 
face. There was no red mark over her nose. 
But there were certainly no freckles on 
either of the girls’ faces now, either. 

“Oh, mother,” remonstrated Cynthia, 
“it couldn’t be anything Doctor Chapelle 
did!” 

“Doctor Chapelle?” repeated Kennedy. 

“Yes; Doctor Carl Chapelle,” replied 
Mrs. Blakeley. ‘Perhaps you have heard 
of him. He is quite well known, has a 
beauty-parlor on Fifth Avenue. He——” 

“Tt’s ridiculous,” cut in Cynthia sharply. 
“Why, my face was worse than Virgie’s. 
Carl—Doctor Chapelle, I mean—said it 
would take longer to cure.” 

I had been watching Cynthia, but it 
needed only to have heard her to see that 
Doctor Chapelle was something more than 
a beauty-specialist to her. 

Kennedy glanced thoughtfully from the 
clear skin of Cynthia to the red mark on 
Virginia’s. Though he said nothing, I could 
see that his mind was on it. I had heard of 
the beauty-doctors who promise to give one 
a skin as soft and clear as a baby’s—and 
often, by their inexpert use of lotions and 
chemicals, succeed in ruining the skin and 
disfiguring the patient for life. Could this 
be a case of that sort? Yet, how explain the 
apparent success with Cynthia? 

The elder sister, however, was plainly 
vexed at the mention of the beauty-doctor’s 
name at all, and she showed it. Kennedy 
made a mental note of the matter. 

“T suppose there is no objection to my 
seeing Doctor Haynes?” he asked, rising. 

“None whatever,” returned Mrs. Blake- 
ley. “If there’s anything you or he can do 
to bring Virginia out of this—anything safe 
—I want it done,” she emphasized. 

Cynthia was silent as we left. Evidently 
she had not expected Doctor Chapelle’s 
name to be brought into the case. 

We were lucky in finding Doctor Haynes 
at home, although it was not the regular 
time for his office-hours. Kennedy intro- 
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duced himself as a friend of the Blakeleys 
who had been asked to see that I made no 
blunders in writing the story for the Star. 

Doctor Haynes did not question the ex- 
planation. He was a man well on toward 
the sixties, with that magnetic quality that 
inspires the confidence so necessary for a 
doctor. Far from wealthy, he had attained 
a high place in the profession. 

As Kennedy finished his version of our 
mission, Doctor Haynes shook his head 
with a deep sigh. 

“You can understand how I feel toward 
the Blakeleys,” he remarked, at length. 
“T should consider it unethical to give an 
interview under any circumstances—much 
more so under the present.” 

“Still,” I put in, taking Kennedy’s 
-cue, “just a word to set me straight can’t 
do any harm. I won’t quote you directly.” 

He seemed to realize that it might be 
better to talk carefully than to leave all to 
my imagination. 

“Well,” he began slowly, “I have con- 
sidered all the usual causes assigned for 
such morbid sleep. It is not autosuggestion 
or trance, I am positive. Nor is there any 
trace of epilepsy. I cannot see how it 
could be due to poisoning, can you?” 

I admitted readily that I could not. 

“No,” he resumed; “it is just a case of 
what we call narcolepsy—pathological som- 
nolence—a sudden, uncontrollable inclina- 
tion to sleep, occurring sometimes repeat- 
edly or at varying intervals. I don’t 
think it hysterical, epileptic, or toxemic. The 
plain fact of the matter, gentlemen, is that 
neither myself nor any of my colleagues 
whom I have consulted have the faintest 
idea what it is—yet.” 

The door of the office opened, and a 
tall, athletic young fellow, with a keen and 
restless face, though very boyish, entered. 

“My son,” the doctor introduced; “the 
sixth Doctor Haynes in direct line in the 
family.” 

We shook hands. It was evident that 
Cynthia had not by any means exaggerated 
when she said that he was frantic over what 
had happened to his fiancée. 

Accordingly, there was no difficulty in 
reverting to the subject of our visit. It was 
not long before Craig managed to inject a 
remark about the red spot over Virginia’s 
nose. It seemed to excite young Haynes. 

“Naturally, I look on it more as a physi- 
cian than a lover,” remarked his father, 
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smiling indulgently at the young man, 
whom it was evident he regarded above 
everything else in the world. “I have 
not been able to account for it, either.” 

“You have heard of a Doctor Carl 
Chapelle?” inquired Craig tentatively. 

“A beauty-doctor,” interrupted the 
young physician, turning toward his father. 
““You’ve met him. He’s the fellow I think 
is really engaged to Cynthia.” 

Hampton seemed much excited. There 
was unconcealed animosity in the manner 
of his remark, and I wondered why it was. 

“T see,” calmed Doctor Haynes. “You 
mean to infer that this—er—this Doctor 
Chapelle—” He paused, waiting for 
Kennedy to take the initiative. 

“You’ve noticed the mark, then,”’ parried 
Kennedy. 

“Yes,” replied Doctor Haynes; “rather 
refractory, too. I——”’ } 

“Say,” interrupted Hampton, who, by 
this time, had reached a high pitch of 
excitement, “say, do you think it could be 
any of his confounded nostrums os 

“Careful, Hampton!” cautioned the elder 
man. 

“T’d like to see him,” pursued Craig to 
the younger man. ‘ You know him?” 

“Know him? I should say I do. Good- 
looking, good practise, and all that, but— 
why, he must have hypnotized that girl! 
Cynthia thinks he’s wonderful.”’ 

“T’d like to meet him,” repeated Craig. 

“Very well,” agreed Hampton. “Much 
as I dislike the fellow, I have no objection 
to taking you to him.” 

“Thank you,” returned Craig, as we 
excused ourselves and left the elder Doctor 
Haynes. 

Several times on our journey down, 
Hampton could not resist some reference 
to Chapelle for commercializing the profes- 
sion—remarks which sounded strangely old 
on his lips. Chapelle’s office, we found, 
was in a large building on Fifth Avenue 
in the new shopping-district. He called 
the place a Dermatological Institute, but, 
as Hampton put it, he practised ‘“dec- 
orative surgery.” 

As we entered one door, we saw that 
patients left by another. Evidently, as 
Craig whispered, when sixty sought to look 
like sixteen, the seekers did not like to come 
in contact with one another. 

We waited some time in a little private 
room. At last, Doctor Chapelle himself 
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appeared, a rather handsome man, with the 
manner that one instinctively feels appeals 
to the ladies. He shook hands with young 
Doctor Haynes, and I could detect no 
hostility on Chapelle’s part, but rather a 
friendly interest in a younger member of 
the medical profession. 

Again I was thrown forward as a buffer. 
I was their excuse for being there. 

“T believe you have a patient, a Miss 
Virginia Blakeley?” I ventured. 

“‘Miss Blakeley? Oh, yes—and her sister, 
also.” 

The mention of the names was enough. 
I was no longer needed as a buffer. 

“Chapelle,” blurted out Hampton, “you 
must have done something to Virginia 
when you treated her face! There’s a little 
red spot over her nose that hasn’t healed.” 

Kennedy frowned at the impetuous 
interruption. . Yet it was perhaps the best 
thing that could have happened. 

“So,” returned Chapelle, drawing back, 
and placing his head on one side as he 
nodded it with each word, “you think I’ve 
spoiled her looks? Aren’t the freckles 
gone?” 

“Yes,” retorted Hampton bitterly; “but 
on her face is this new disfigurement.” 

“That?” shrugged Chapelle. “I know 
nothing of that—nor of the trance. I have 
only my specialty.” 

Calm though he appeared outwardly, one 
could see that Chapelle was plainly worried. 
What if a hint of this got abroad among 
his rich clientele? 

I looked about his shop, and wondered 
just how much of a faker he was. Once or 
twice I had heard of surgeons who had gone 
legitimately into this sort of thing. But the 
common story was that of the swindler—or 
worse. I had heard of scores of cases of 
good looks permanently ruined, seldom of 
any benefit. Had Chapelle ignorantly done 
something that would leave its scar forever? 
Or was he one of the few who were honest 
and careful? 

Whatever the case, Kennedy had accom- 
plished his purpose. He had seen Chapelle. 
If he were really guilty of anything, the 
chances were all in favor of his betraying it 
by trying to cover it up. Deftly suppressing 
Hampton, we managed to beat a retreat 
without showing our hands any further. 

“Humph,” snorted Hampton, as we rode 
down in the elevator and hopped on a ’bus 
to go up-town; “gave up legitimate medi- 
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cine and took up this beauty-doctoring! 
It’s unprofessional, I tell you. Why, he 
even advertises!” 

We left Hampton and returned to the 
laboratory for the purpose of gathering some 
apparatus, which included a Crookes tube, 
carefully packed, a rheostat, and some other 
paraphernalia. A few moments later, we 
were on our way again to the Blakeley 
mansion. 

No change had taken place in the condi- 
tion of the patient, and Mrs. Blakeley met 
us anxiously. Nor was the anxiety wholly 
over her daughter’s condition, for there 
seemed to be an air of relief when Kennedy 
told her that we had little to report. 

Up-stairs in the sick-room, Craig set 
silently to work, attaching his apparatus 
to an electric-light socket from which he 
had unscrewed the bulb. As he proceeded, 
I saw that it was, as I had surmised, his 
new X-ray photographing machine which 
he had brought. Carefully, from several 
angles, he took photographs of Virginia’s 
head, then, without saying a word, packed 
up his kit and started away. We were 
passing down the hall, after leaving Mrs. 
Blakeley, when a figure stepped out from 
behind a portiére. It was Cynthia, who 
had been waiting to see us alone. 

“You—don’t think Doctor Chapelle had 
anything to do with it?” she asked, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Then Hampton Haynes has been here?” 
avoided Kennedy. 

“Ves,” she admitted, as though the 
question had been quite logical. “He told 
me of your visit to Carl.” 

There was no concealment, now, of her 
anxiety. Indeed, I saw no reason why 
there should be. It was quite natural that 
the girl should worry over her lover, if she 
thought there was even a haze of suspicion 
in Kennedy’s mind. 

“Really I have found out nothing yet,” 
was the only answer Craig gave. “As soon 
as I find out anything, I shall let you and 
your mother know. And you must tell me 
everything, too.” 

He paused to emphasize the last words, 
then slowly turned again toward the door. 
Cynthia took a step after him, paused, then 
took another. 

“Oh, Professor Kennedy!” she called. 
Craig turned. “There’s something I for- 
got,” she continued. ‘“There’s something 
wrong with mother.” She paused, then re- 
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sumed. “Even before Virginia was taken 
down with this—illness, I saw a change in 
mother. She is worried. Oh, Professor 
Kennedy, what is it? We have all been so 
happy. And now—Virgie, mother—all I 
have in the world—what can I do for them?” 

“Just what do you mean?” asked Ken- 
nedy gently. 

“T don’t know. Mother has been so dif- 
ferent lately. And now, every night, she 
goes out.” 

“Where?” encouraged Kennedy. 

“T don’t know. If she would only come 
back looking happier!’’ She was sobbing 
convulsively over she knew not what. 

“Miss Blakeley,” said Kennedy, taking 
her hand between both of 
his, “only trust me. If 
it is in my power, I 
shall bring you all 
out of this uncer- 
tainty that haunts 
you.” 

She murmured 
her thanks as 
we left. 

“Ttisstrange,” 
ruminated Ken- 
nedy, as we sped 
across the city 
again to the 
laboratory. 
‘““We must 
watch Mrs. 
Blakeley.” 

In the labora- 
tory, as soon as 
he could develop 
the skiagraphs 
he had taken, 
Kennedy began a 
minute study of 
them. 

It was not long 
before he looked 
over at me with 
the expression I 
had come to recog- 
nize when he found 
something im- 
portant. I went 
over and looked at 
the radiograph which 
he was studying. To 
me, it was nothing but 
successive gradations of shadows. 
But, to one who had studied 


Roentgenography as Kennedy had, each 
minute gradation of light and shade had 
its meaning. 
“You see,” pointed out Kennedy, tracing 
along one of the shadows with a fine- 
pointed pencil, and then along a correspond- 
ing position on another standard skiagraph 
which he already had, “there is a marked 
diminution in size of the ‘sella turcica,’ as 
it is called. Yet there is no evidence of a 
tumor.” For several moments he pondered 
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deeply over the photographs. “And it is 
impossible to conceive of any mechanical 
pressure sufficient to cause such a change,” 
he added. 

Unable to help him on the problem, what- 
ever it might be, I watched him pacing up 
and down the laboratory. 

“T shall have to take that picture over 
again—under different circumstances,” he 
remarked finally, pausing and looking at 
his watch. ‘‘To-night we must follow this 
clue which Cynthia has given us. Call a 
cab, Walter.” 

We took a stand down the block from the 
Blakeley mansion, near a large apartment- 
house where the presence of a cab would not 
attract attention. If there is any job I de- 
spise, it is shadowing. One must keep his 
eyes riveted on a house, for, once let the 
attention relax, it is incredible how quickly 
anyone may get out and disappear. 

Our vigil was finally rewarded when we 
saw Mrs. Blakeley emerge and hurry down 
the street. To follow her was easy, for she 
did not suspect that she was being watched, 
and went afoot. On she walked, turning 
off the Drive and proceeding rapidly toward 
the region of cheap tenements. She paused 
before one, and, as our cab cruised leisurely 
past, we saw her press a button, the last on 
the right-hand side, and enter the door. 

Instantly Kennedy signaled our driver to 
stop, and together we hopped out and 
walked back cautiously, entering the vesti- 
bule. The name on the letter-box was 
“Mrs. Reba Rinehart.” 

Just then, another cab stopped up the 
street and, as we turned to leave the vesti- 
bule, Kennedy drew back. It was too late, 
however, not to be seen. A man had just 
alighted and, in turn, had started back, also 
realizing that it was too late. It was Chap- 
elle! There was nothing to do but to make 
the best of it. 

“Shadowing the shadowers?” queried 
Kennedy. 

“Miss Cynthia asked me to follow her 
mother the other night,” he answered quite 
frankly, “and I have been doing so ever 
since.” 

It was a glib answer, at any rate. 

“Then, perhaps you know something of 
Reba Rinehart, too,” bluffed Kennedy. 

Chapelle eyed us a moment. 

“Not much,” he replied dubiously. 


“IT know that Mrs. Blakeley has been pay- 
ing money to the old woman, who seems to 
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be ill. Once I managed to get in to see her. 
It’s a bad case of pernicious anemia, I 
I should say. A neighbor told me she had 
been to the college hospital, had been one 
of Doctor Haynes’ cases, but that he had 
turned her over to his son. I’ve seen Hamp- 
ton Haynes here, too.” 

There was an air of sincerity about 
Chapelle’s words. But, then, I reflected 
that there had also been a similar ring to 
what we had heard Hampton say. Were 
they playing a game against each other? 
Perhaps—but what was the game? Why 
should Mrs. Blakeley pay money to an old 
woman, a charity patient? 

There was no solution. Both Kennedy 
and Chapelle, by a sort of tacit consent, 
dismissed their cabs, and we strolled on over 
toward Broadway, watching each other 
furtively. We parted finally, and Craig and 
I went up to our apartment, where he sat 
for hours in a brown study. He may 
have sat up all night. At any rate, he 
roused me early in the morning. 

“Come over to the laboratory,” he said. 
“T want to take that X-ray machine up 
there again to the Blakeleys’. Confound it 
—I hope it’s not too late!” 

I lost no time in joining him, and we were 
at the house long before any reasonable 
hour for visitors. 

Kennedy asked for Mrs. Blakeley and 
hurriedly set up the X-ray apparatus. 

“T wish you would place that face-mask 
which Miss Virginia was wearing exactly as 
it was before she became ill,” he asked. 

Her mother did as Kennedy directed. 

“JT want you to preserve that mask,” 
directed Kennedy, as he finished taking his 
pictures. “Say nothing about it to anyone. 
In fact, I should advise putting it in your 
family safe, for the present.” 

Hastily we drove back to the laboratory, 
and Kennedy set to work again, developing 
the second set of skiagraphs. I had not long 
to wait, this time, for him to study them. 
His first glance brought me over to him, as 
he exclaimed loudly. 

At the point, just opposite the sore which 
he had observed on Virginia’s forehead, and 
overlying the sella turcica, there was a 
peculiar spot on the radiograph. 

“Something in that mask has affected 
the photographic plate,” he explained. 

Before I could ask him what it was, he 
had opened a cabinet where he kept many 
new things which he studied in his leisure 
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moments. From it, I saw him take several 
glass ampules, which he glanced_at hastily 
and shoved into his pocket as we heard a 
footstep out in the hall. It was Chapelle, 
very much worried. 

“‘She’s dead!” he cried. ‘The old lady 
died last night!” 

Without a word, Kennedy hustled us out 
of the laboratory, stuffing the X-ray pic- 
tures into his pocket as we went. 

As we hurried down-town, Chapelle told 
us how he had tried to keep a watch by 
bribing one of the neighbors, who had just 
informed him of the tragedy. 

“Tt was her heart,” said one of the neigh- 
bors, as we entered the poor apartment. 
“The doctor said so.” 

“Anemia,” insisted Chapelle, looking 
carefully at the body. 

Kennedy bent over also, and examined 
the poor, worn frame. As he did so, he 
caught sight of a heavy linen envelop tucked 
under her pillow. He pulled it out gently 
and opened it. Inside were several time- 
worn documents. He glanced over them 
hastily, unfolding first a letter. 

“Walter,” he whispered, “read this.” 

One glance was sufficient. The first was 
a letter from old Stuart Blakeley. Reba 
Rinehart had been secretly married to him 
—and never divorced! 

One paper after another unfolded her 
story. I thought quickly. Then she had 
had a right in the Blakeley millions. More 
than that, the Blakeleys themselves had 
only what came to them by Blakeley’s will. 

I read on, to see what, if any, contest she 
had intended to make. And as I read, I 
could picture old Stuart Blakeley to myself 
—strong, direct, unscrupulous, a-‘man who 
knew what he wanted and got it, dominant, 
close-mouthed, mysterious. He had under- 
stood and estimated the future of New 
York. On that he had founded his fortune. 

According to the old lady’s story, the 
marriage was a complete secret. She had 
demanded marriage when he had demanded 
her. He had pointed out the difficulties. 
The original property had come to him and 
would remain in his hands only on condition 
that he married one of his own faith. She 
was not of the faith and declined to become 

so. There had been other family reasons, 
also. They had been married, with the idea 
of keeping it secret until he could arrange 
his affairs. 

It was, according to her story, a ruse. 
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When she demanded recognition, he replied 
that the marriage was invalid, that the min- 
ister had been unfrocked before the cere- 
mony. She was not in law his wife and had 
no claim, he asserted. But he agreed to 
compromise, in spite of it all. If she would 
go West and not return or intrude, he would 
make a cash settlement. Disillusioned, she 
took the offer and went to California. 
Somehow, he understood that she was dead. 
Years later, he married again. 

Meanwhile, she had invested her settle- 
ment, had prospered, had even remarried, 
herself, thinking the first marriage void. 
Then her second husband died and evil 
times came. Blakeley was dead, but she 
came East. Since then she had been fighting 
to establish the validity of the first marriage, 
and hence her claim to dower rights. 

As we finished reading, Kennedy gathered 
the papers together and took charge of them. 
Taking Chapelle, who, by this time, was in a 
high state of excitement over both the death 
and the discovery, Kennedy hurried to the 
Blakeley mansion, stopping only tong 
enough to telephone to Doctor Haynes. 

Evidently the news had spread. Cynthia 
Blakeley met us in the hall, half frightened 
yet much relieved. 

“Oh, Professor Kennedy,” she cried, “I 
don’t know what it is, but mother seems so 
different! What is it all about?” 

As Kennedy said nothing, she turned to 
Chapelle, whom I was watching narrowly. 

“What is it, Carl?” she whispered. 

“T—I can’t tell,” he whispered back 
guardedly, then, with an anxious glance at 
the rest of us, “Is your sister any better?” 

Cynthia’s face clouded. Relieved though 
she was about her mother, there was still 
that horror for Virginia. 

“Come,” I interrupted, not wishing to let 
Chapelle get out of my sight, yet wishing to 
follow Kennedy, who had dashed up-stairs. 

I found Craig already at the bedside of 
Virginia. He had broken one of the am- 
pules and was injecting some of the extract 
in it into the sleeping girl’s arm. Mrs. 
Blakeley bent over eagerly as he did so. 
Even in her manner she was changed. There 
was anxiety for Virginia, but one could 
feel that a great weight seemed to be lifted 
from her. So engrossed was I in watching 
Kennedy that I did not hear Doctor Haynes 
and Hampton enter. Chapelle heard, how- 
ever, and turned. For a moment, he gazed 
at Hampton. Then he said, in a low tone, 
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“Ts it strictly ethical to treat a patient 
for disease of the heart when she is suffering 
from anemia—if you have an interest in 
the life and death of the patient?” 

I watched Hampton’s face closely. There 
was indignation in every line of it. But 
before he could reply, Doctor Haynes 
leaned forward. 

“My son was right in the diagnosis,” he 
almost shouted, shaking a menacing finger 
at Chapelle. “To come to the point, sir, 
explain that mark on Miss Virginia’s fore- 
head!” 

“Yes,” demanded Hampton, taking a 
step toward the beauty-doctor; “‘explain it!” 
Cynthia suppressed a little cry of fear. 

For a moment, I thought that the two 
young men would forget everything in the 
heat of their feelings. 

‘“‘Just a second,” interposed Kennedy, 
quickly stepping between them. ‘Let me 
do the talking.” There was something 
commanding about his tone as he looked 
from one to the other of us. ‘The trouble 
with Miss Virginia,”’ he added deliberately, 
“seems to lie in one of what the scientists 
have lately designated the ‘endocrine glands’ 
—in this case the pituitary. My X-ray 
pictures show that conclusively. 

“Let me explain for the benefit of the 
rest. The pituitary is an oval glandular 
body composed of two lobes and a connect- 
ing area, which rest in the sella turcica, 
enveloped by a layer of tissue, about under 
this point.” He indicated the red spot on 
Virginia’s forehead as he spoke. “It is, as 
the early French surgeons called it, ‘l’organe 
énigmatique.’ The ancients thought it dis- 
charged the pituita, or mucus, into the nose. 
Most scientists of the past century asserted 
that it was a vestigial relic of prehistoric 
usefulness. To-day we know better. 

‘One by one, the functions of the internal 
secretions are being discovered. Our vari- 
ously acquired bits of information concern- 
ing the ductless glands lie before us like the 
fragments of a modern picture-puzzle. And 
so, I may tell you, in connection with recent 
experimental studies of the réle of the pitu- 
itary, Doctor Cushing and other collabora- 
tors at Johns Hopkins have noticed a 
marked tendency to pass into a profoundly 
lethargic state when the secretion of the 
pituitary is totally removed or nearly so.” 

Kennedy new had every eye riveted on 
him. 

“This,” he added, with a wave of his 
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hand toward her, “is much like what is 
called the Frohlich syndrome—the lethargy, 
the subnormal temperature, slow pulse, and 
respiration, lowered blood pressure and ° 
insensivity, the growth of fat, and the loss 
of sex characteristics. It has a name— 
dystrophia adiposogenitalis.” He nodded 
to Doctor Haynes, but did not pause. ‘This 
case bears a striking resemblance to the 
pronounced natural somnolence of hiberna- 
tion. And induced hypopituitarism—under 
activity of the gland—produces a result 
just like natural hibernation. Hibernation 
has nothing to do with winter or with food, 
primarily; it is connected in some way with 
this little gland under the forehead. 

“As the pituitary secretion is lessened, 
the blocking action of the fatigue-products 
in the body becomes greater, and morbid 
somnolence sets in. There is a high toler- 
ance of carbohydrates, which are promptly 
stored as fat. I am surprised, Doctor 
Haynes, that you did not recognize the 
symptoms.” 

A murmur from Mrs. Blakeley cut short 
Doctor Haynes’ reply. I thought I noticed 
a movement of the still face on the bed. 

“Virgie! Virgie!”’ called Mrs. Blakeley, 
dropping on her knees beside her daughter. 
“T’m here—mother!” 

Virginia’s eyes opened ever so slightly. 
Her face turned just an inch or two. She 
seemed to be making a great effort, but it 
lasted only a moment. 

“The sleep is being dispelled,” said Ken- 
nedy quietly, placing his hand on Mrs. 
Blakeley’s shoulder. “It is a sort of semi- 
consciousness now, and the improvement 
should soon be great.” 

“And that?” I asked, touching the empty 
ampule from which he had injected the 
contents into her. 

“Pituitrin—the extract of the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary body. Some one who 
had an object in removing her temporarily 
probably counted on restoring her to her 
former blooming womanhood by pituitrin— 
and by removing the cause of the trouble.” 

Kennedy reached into his pocket and 
drew forth the second X-ray photograph. 

“Mrs. Blakeley, may I trouble you to get 
that beauty-mask which your daughter 
wore?” 

Mechanically Mrs. Blakeley obeyed. I 
expected Chapelle to object, but not a word 
broke the deathlike stillness. 

“The narcolepsy,” continued Kennedy, 
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taking the mask, “was due, I find, to some- 
thing that affected the pituitary gland. I 
have here a photograph of her taken when 
she was wearing the mask.” He ran his 
finger lightly over the part of the mask just 
above the eyes. “Feel that little lump, 
Walter,” he directed. 

I did so. It was almost imperceptible. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Located in one of the best protected and 
most inaccessible parts of the body,” Ken- 
nedy considered slowly, ‘“‘how could the 
pituitary be reached? If you will study my 
skiagraph, you will see how I got my first 
clue. There was something over that spot 
which caused the refractory sore. What 
swas it? Radium—carefully placed in the 
mask with guards of lead foil in such a way 
as to protect the eyes but direct the emission 
full at the gland which was to be affected, 
and the secretions stopped.” 

Chapelle gave a gasp. He was pale and 
agitated. 

‘Some of you have already heard of Reba 
Rinehart!’ shot out Kennedy, suddenly 
changing the subject. 

Mrs. Blakeley could not have been more 
astounded if a bomb had dropped before 
her. Still kneeling before Virginia’s bed, 
she turned her startled face at Kennedy, 
clasping her hands in appeal. 

“It was for my girls that I tried to buy 
her off—for their good name—their fortune 
—their future!” she cried imploringly. 

Kennedy bent down. 

“I know that is all,”’ he reassured, then, 
facing us, went on, “Behind that old wo- 
man was a secret of romantic interest. 
She was contemplating filing suit in the 
courts to recover a widow’s interest in the 
land on which now stand the homes of mil- 
lionaires, hotel palaces, luxurious apart- 


ments, and popular theaters—millions of 
dollars’ worth of property.” 

Cynthia moved over and drew her arms 
about the convulsed figure of her mother. 

““Some one else knew of this old marriage 
of Stuart Blakeley,” proceeded Kennedy, 
“knew of Reba Rinehart, knew that she 
might die at any moment. But until she 
died, none of the Blakeleys could be entirely 
sure of their fortune.” 

It flashed over me that Chapelle might 
have conceived the whole scheme, seeking 
to gain the entire fortune for Cynthia. 

“Who was interested enough to plot this 
postponement of the wedding until the 
danger to the fortune was finally removed?” 

I caught sight of Hampton Haynes, his 
eyes riveted on the face on the bed before us. 
Virginia stirred again. This time, her eyes 
opened wider. As if ina dream, she caught 
sight of the face of her lover and smiled 
wanly. 

Could it have been Hampton? It seemed 
incredible. 

“The old lady is dead,” pursued Kennedy 
tensely. ‘Her dower right died with her. 
Nothing can be gained by bringing her case 
back again—except to trouble the Blakeleys 
in what is rightfully theirs.” 

Gathering up the beauty-mask, the X-ray 
photographs, and the papers of Mrs. Rine- 
hart, Kennedy emphasized with them the 
words as he whipped them out suddenly. 

“Postponing the marriage, at the possible 
expense of Chapelle, until Reba Rinehart 
was dead, and trusting to a wrong diagnosis 
and Hampton’s inexperience as the surest 
way of bringing that result about quickly, it 
was your inordinate ambition for your son, 
Doctor Haynes, that led you on. I shall 
hold these proofs until Virginia Blakeley is 
restored completely to health and beauty.” 


The next Craig Kennedy story will be The Love- Meter. 
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is a Reward to You 
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If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this i issue 
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Single Volumes 25c Each — 3 Complete 
Set 


Sent 
Free on 
Approval 


No Money 
In Advance 


Book-Rack 


An ornament that will Free 
grace any library table. The volumes are pocket size 
—just the thine for travel reading—for campers, 
canoeists and all who love to read out of doors! 


Thirty Books 


Bound in Genuine Limp Leather—Only 7S 


World’s Masterpieces, Unabridged, Pocket Size. Book 


Cet AMNbwWhH 


e 
Complete Set Sent Prepaid on Approval. No Money Rack 
. 
In Advance! Mail Coupon! Free 
i # rc : oan 2 e ° 
published. Glance over the list of titles. They include List of Titles 
many of the world’s greatest poems, plays, essays and 25c Each if Bought Singly— 
stories—complete and unabridged. They are works you want to $5.75 for the Thirty 
commune with quietly under your library lamp. You will carry - Christmas Carols—Dickens 
them with you always—to read in spare moments on trains, or on Tee ae eee Tench it tact 
: espe cea Aen =. aie ce ad =f) (eat 4 
your vacation-trips—by the sea—in the woods! Shakespeare’s ' ake e eee 
- Arabian Nights 
- re . , . . x E p , 2 } a —S °-vens 
profoundest essays, Kipling’s stirring ballads and tales, great a 
works of Tolstoy, Oscar Wilde, Lincoln, Maeterlinck, Ibsen - Fifty Best Poems of America 
os 2 ¢ ° . Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Dickens, Poe and a dozen others—these are books you want to live . Hamlet—Shakespeare 
with. The entire set of 30, bound in real leather, will be sent with- + Satna ad Wanda taniaemease 
out a penny in advance, for free examination. Then if pleased, send . Macbeth—Shakespeare 
é . . Romeo and Juliet—Shakespeare 
7- comeee eae 
e e . Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Why the Price is so Low ; Sherlock Holmes—Doyle 
these cannot be of good quality. They are, remarkably so! They are bound in : be her ipey a Foe 
real book- leather—not imitation—and are printed on excellent paper in clear a. Dchiace anh Stctieiade—Meastextiock :¢ 
piece and probably never before for less than 50c each. Yet these excellent little . The Bear Hunt, etc.—Tolstoy ¢ 
volumes sell for less than 20 cents each, by the set. Among publishers themselves . Sonnets from the Se 
it has been the year’s sensation that books so beautiful could be offered at so low a Elizabeth Browning 
> 
v 1es Were printed at one time, relying upon the public's love for good books, to 28. Alice in Wonderland— 
m the venture self-sustaining. Carroll | , “LEATHER 
- A Child's Garden of “ LIBRARY 
If you wish to have a set of these books—thirty of them—with a book-rack ; bar aa “a de ¢ anes pe. 
_ need send no money in advance; you can have them sent, postage pre- = ¢ . a 
n approval. You can then judge for yourself whether they are as repre- : 4 Send me, prepaid, 
1ently fair offer—it is made in the confidence that no book-lover who once ee thirty books, with a 
es this set on his library table will ever wish to part with it. _ 200k-rack free. Within 
five days after receiving 
f you wish to buy single volumes, send 25c. for each, in advance. If you are not “ mS a ial 
fied, return them at once, and your money will be refunded without question. Ps oF DOF FOR TS-TS- 


OR those who love good books, these volumes have been 
read and reread a score of times. They are books you want to and Book-Rack Free 
. Without Benefit of Clergy etc—Kipling 
greatest tragedies, De Maupassant’s most vivid stories, Emerson’s 
. Fifty Best Poems of England 
. King Lear—Shakespeare 
only $5.75. . . Julus Caesar—Shakespeare 
_ The price of this set is so very low that, if you know books, you may imagine - A Doll’s House—Ibsen 
readable type. Heretofore books of such quality have oftentimes sold for $1.00 a ” Speeches & Addresses—Lincoln 4 
price. But it is no secret as to how this was done. Several hundred thousand 27. Dreams—Olive Schreiner ¥¢ LITTLE 
See Them First Before You Buy Verses—Stevenson 
If you do not want them, send them back within five days. This is an your complete set of 
This; approval offer is only made to those who buy the com plete set of thirty volumes. nec them, I =gree to return them, 
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478 Flatiron Building New York 
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The A-B-C of the best things made—that they shall be 
the things best known. 


Automobiles, Accessories, Etc. 
PAGE 
Briscoe Motor Co. 96 
Champion Spark Plug 80 
Chandler Motor Car > eee sca, Wa 
Cole Motor Car 90 
Columbia Batteries . : cw % a 
Consolidated Car Co. 80 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 80 
Delco 99 
Dodge Bros. 68 
(zeneral Motors Truc k Co 83 
reneral Motor Vehicle 90 
Goodrich, B. F. 80 
Goodyear Tires 91 
Grant Motor Car 93 
Hupmobile 89 
Jackson Automobile re o. 90 
Lee Tire 90 
Lexington-How ard c o. 90 
Maxwell Motor Car . 91 
Miller Tires ? 91 
Moon Motor Car 90 
Oakland Motor Car 80 
Paige-Detroit . 
Pathfinder Cars 
-remium Motor . 
Prest-O-Lite 
Pullman Motor Cars 
Quaker City Rubber 
Republic Motor Truck Co. 
Splitdorf Electrical Co. 
Temco 
Tireoid 
U.S. Tire 
Warner Lenz Co. 


91 
91 
96 
91 
91 
80 


90 
91 
80 
85 


Building and Construction 


Alabastine Co. 

Aladdin House 

Detroit Steel Products 

North Western Expanded Metal 


Banking and Investment 


Citizens Savings & Trust Co. 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 
Munn & Co. 


Books and Periodicals 


Amer. Sunday Mo. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine . 
Corrective Eating Society 
Doubleday, Nelson 

Feist, Leo . 

Harper Bros. 

Little Leather Library 
Motor Boating 
Ovide Musin 

Puritan Pub. Co. 

teview of Reviews 
Swoboda, Alois P. 
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Cameras and Supplies 

97 
70 
84 
91 


Ansco Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co 
Graflex Lenses 
Rochester Optical Co. 





Cigars, Tobacco, Etc. 


PAGE | 
66 | 


Fatima Cigarettes 
Herbert Tareyton 
Lucky Strike . 
Pall Mall Cigarette 
Piper Heidsieck 


83 


84B 


75 | 


64 | sf Pe ba 
7 | Tiffany & Co. Nee he 1 


| Jewelry, Silverware, Etc. 

PAGE 
63 
90 
81 


76 


Basch & Co. 
Elgin Watch . 
Ingersoll Watch 
Loftis Bros. 


Rameses Cigarettes . da 


Classified Advertising 
Pages 86-89 (inclu.) 
Cosmopolitan Educational 


Pages 8—49 (inclu.) 


Educational 


Amer. Sch. of Corres. 

Bogue Institute ; 
Chicago Corres. School of Law : 
Chicago Corres. Schools . 
Chic. Daily News Sch. Bureau 
Chicago Examiner ; 
Chicago School of Nursing 
Coyne Nat, Trade School 
Dickson School of Memory 
Evans School of Cartooning . 
Federal Sch. of Designing 
Fine Arts Institute 

Funk & Wagnalls 

Home Corres. School 

Hopkins, Earl j 

Ill. College of Photography 
International Corres. Schools 
Landon School of Illus. 

La Salle Extension University 
National Press Association 
Nat’l Salesmen’'s Training Ass’n 
Patterson Civil Service School 
Quinn Conservatory . 

Rosing School ; 

School of Applied Art 

Tulloss School of Typewriting 
Writers & Illus. Ex. 


50-51-5 


Food Products 


Amer. Candy Co. 
Beechnut Bacon 
Campbell's Soups 
Cream of Wheat 
Grape Nuts . 
Heinz Co., H. J. 
Mint Products 
Purity Cross . 


Health Promotion 


Achfeldt, M. 
Blue Jay Corn Cure 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Morley Co. 

“Mum” ' 
Nathan Ankle Support 
Perfect Sales Co. 
Walter, Dr. Jeanne 
Wizard Foot Appliance . 


Household Supplies 


Auto Vacuum Freezer 80 
Bon Ami 

Easy Freezer . 

Old Dutch Cleanser 


1 
. 82 
3d Cover 


Guide | 


Miscellaneous 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Emeralite, Jr. 
Hump Hair Pin 
Geisler, Max 
| Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
| National Cash Register . 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
Press Co. . 
Safe Cabinet Mfe. Co. 
| Textan 
Welsbach Lamps 


Musical Instruments 


Aeolian Co. i 

Babson Phonograph . 

Carola . 
| Domestic Talking Machine : 

Edison Phonograph 

Sonora Phonograph . 
| Starr Piano 

Victor Talking Machines 


Office Equipment 


| Amer. Writing Machine 

| Browne-Morse 
Multikopy Carbon Paper 

| Rex Typewriter Co. . 

| Sheaffer Pen ‘ 
Woodstock Typew riter Co. 


Sporting Goods 


| Mead Cycle Co. 
U.S. Playing Cards 


Toilet Articles 


Amer. Safety Razor . 
Carmen Complexion Powder 
| Colgate & Co. Back Cover 
Cuticura . ge ge 83 
Fairy Soap . . ere 2 
Ingram‘s Milkweed Cream 81 
Malvina Cream 79 
Odorono Co. 77 
| Packers Tar Soap 60 
| Poslam Soap 82 
| Riegers Flower Drops 

Sanitary Brush 
Woodbury Soap 


Hotels, Resorts, Etc. 


(Classified page 95) 


| Canada Steamship Co. 
| Cosmopolitan Travel Bureau 
| Delaware & Hudson . 





Wearing Apparel 
Alfred Benjamin-Washington 


00 | B.V.D. 


| Onyx Hosiery. . 
| Phoenix Hosiery 
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A Great Big Instrument 
17 inches deep 

15 ‘‘ wide 

8 ‘ high 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 





The Wonderful 


— Domestic 
Sound Box 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


A Marvelous Talking Machine 
at a Sensational Price 


sensational price IS HERE. The DOMESTIC 
Talking Machine is an achievement of inventive 
genius, efficiency in production, big resources and 


economic methods of selling. _ 

While cheap Talking Machines are no novelty, good 
Talking Machines have heretofore been a luxury. And 
low priced Talking Machines which would give faithful 
reproduction of sound records have been considered im- 
possible. The DOMESTIC solves the problem. 


THE WONDERFUL DOMESTIC SOUND BOX 


The DOMESTIC Sound 
Box represents an entirely 
new principle in faithful tone 
reproduction. It is patented 
and used exclusively on the 
DOMESTIC, consequently 
it is only from the DO- 
MESTIC that you get this 
wonderful tone. 


THE CABINET AND SOUND CHAMBER 


are constructed entirely of resonant woods, especially 
selected and seasoned for their tonal qualities, like the 
Violins of old. THIS CONSTRUCTION HAS BEEN 
PROVED IDEAL, AND IT BEARS THE APPROVAL 
OF THE TONE EXPERTS THE.WORLD OVER. 

There is no tin, steel, cast iron, or other metal to rattle 
or rasp when the machine is playing. 

The DOMESTIC slogan is THE BEST CONSTRUC- 
TION TO INSURE PERFECT TONE QUALITIES 
IRRESPECTIVE OF COST. 


MARVELOUS REPRODUCTION 


With the DOMESTIC Sound Box, and the resonant 
woods of perfect accoustic properties, the DOMESTIC 


Te PERFECTED TALKING MACHINE ata 


Domestic 


TALKING MACHINE 


plays with absolute accuracy all standard Disc Records 
up to those of 12 inches diameter. Until you have heard 
your favorite record played on the DOMESTIC, you 
cannot possibly realize what wonderful tones are locked 
up in a Talking Machine record. 

The DOMESTIC will reproduce the whisper of the soft, 
low ‘cello notes as well as the full blast of the trombone, 
both with faithful accuracy. It will reproduce the highest 
range of the lyric soprano together with the lowest notes 
of the basso profundo, all as faithfully as recorded and 
without mechanical effect. It will reproduce a band or 
quartette so perfectly that each instrument or voice stands 

out with individual distinct- 
ness instead of being jumbled. 


SILENT SERVICE 
MOTOR 


The Motor of the DO- 
MESTIC is built in our own 
plant by experts. It is silent 
and runs with the evenness of 
a watch. 


THE PRICE, $10, A REVELATION 


The price of the DOMESTIC ‘Model No. 1”’ complete, 
is only $10 in genuine Oak, or $12.50 in genuine Mahogany, 
both finished in a manner to make them an ornament and 
source of never ending satisfaction. 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
We will ship one of these machines delivery charges prepaid 
to any point in the United States. 
MONEY BACK IF UNSATISFACTORY 


The DOMESTIC is guaranteed to give full satisfaction, 
or we will refund full purchase price without question, and 
pay for its return if shipped back to us within 30 days of 
its purchase. 


DOMESTIC TALKING MACHINE CORPORATION, Dept. C., 33d and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
To Dealers: We have a most Unusual Offer. Write immediately. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 











Military School Training—A Great National Asset 


EVER in the history of the American people was the right training of our boys and young men of such 


paramount importance as now. 


We are facing a new era, a period of striving for a more virile, loyal 


and efficient young manhood. And thoughtful parents have come to realize that the best method of sup- 


plying this development is through the nation’s 


great military schools. 


With ae and obedience as their watchwords they are imbuing the boy with a fuller realization 


loyalty is service—the greatest patriotism, justice. 


the military-trained youth will be prepared 


of his responsibilities as a man and as an American citizen. 
And should the time ever come when his nation calls, 


They are teaching, above all, that the highest 


rin the ranks, but to command. 


The government by placing these and other military schools under its supervision and control has 


them as a substantial national asset. 


re one in aim 


recognized 
features, they a 


—preparing the boy of today 


Although differing in location, size and other minor 


for efficient American citizenship of tomorrow. 


Any one of them will be glad to give you specific information on request. 


Manlius Schools 


Manlius, N. Y., Saint John’s School—College and Business 
Preparatory. Designated U. S. Government Honor School 
13 consecutive years. Verbeck Hall—For boysS8tol4. GEN'L 
Wa. VERBECK, Pres. New York, Manlius, Box K2. 





Northwestern Military and Naval 

a This well known, select boys’ school now oc- 
Academy cupies its new fire-proof building in 50-acre 
park, on beautiful Lake Geneva. Limited enrollment. Refer- 
ences required. Early correspondence advisable. Catalog. 
Address, CoL. R.P. Davipson,Supt., Wisconsin, Lake Geneva. 


Shattuck School 


Stands for scholarship and manliness. Designated Honor 
School by War Department. Terms, $650, inclusive. For 
catalogue, address THE REcToR. 


MINNEsoOTA, Faribault. 

as : The school with a 
Kentucky Military Institute Winter Home 
Florida. Founded 1845. Florida migration 1906. Designated 
Honor School 1914-1915, by U. 8S. War Dept., only school in 
South so distinguished. Diplomas and commissions by State 
to graduates. Full accredited. $500, including Florida trip; 
absolutely no cut prices. THE COLONEL. Kentucky, Lyndon. 


: The South's great military aratory school 
Columbia with national patronage. Falt-million dollar 
plant and equipment in Tennessee’s beautiful blue grass 
region. How its students are “‘ prepared”’ is told in handsome 
catalogue, sent on request. Address, Cot. O.C, HuLveEy, 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 213 

College Park, eight 


Georgia Military Academy miles from Atlanta. 
South's most splendidly equipped preparatory school. 3 courses, 
Classical, Engineering and C a Graduates enter col- 
lege on certificate. Under active U. 8. Army Officer. Board, 
tuition, nurse-care, car fares for church and sight-seeing $372. 
Cot. J.C. Woopwarp, A. M., Pres., Grorera, College Park. 

. Highest academic 
Riv erside Military Academy standards. No 
Southern Military School ranked higher. Year round out-door 
life; mountain location. Small classes, tutorial system: Splen- 
did athletics. Lake with Government Naval Equipment. Mag- 
nificent equipment. Cadets enter any time. erms: $370.00 
per year. Georata, Gainesville, Box 11. 


8 


: = : Nine months of 
New Mexico Military Institute outdoors at an 
altitude of 3700 feet; air pure and delightful. Preparatory 
and junior college work. Business course. School owned and 
supported by New Mexico. Maximum equipment, minimum 
expense. Buildings modern and handsome. For catalogue ad- 
dressC ot.Jas.W.WiILLson,Supt.,N Ew Mexico, Roswell, BoxR. 


Our “Big Brother” 
Missouri Military Academy $y", Bi? Brome 


who is a friend, confidant and counselor to each small group 

of cadets, leading by precept and example, will interest every 

a. Write for 1917 catalogue—illustrated, courses detailed. 
Iissourt, Mexico, 120 Bellvue Place. 


Military Academy—Oldest military school 
Wentworth in the Middle West. Designated an ‘‘ Honor 
School”” by the U. S_ Government. Location a school 
town 43 miles from Kansas City For catalogue ad- 
dress Co. SANDFORI SELLERS Supt. 

Missovurk: Lexington 186 Washington Ave. 
Blackstone Military Academy $, {70m School. in 
of Virginia; new building, running water every room. Av- 
erage 12 students to class. All study under teachers’ personal 
supervision. College preparatory; on West Point accredited 
list. Full commercial courses. Cou. E. 8. Licon, Pres., 
Virainia, Blackstone. 


Florida Military Academy BaT@c¥s, Large cone at 
college men. Graduates admitted on cert te to uni- 
versities and West Point. Small classes. Personal attention. 


Perfect health record. Soporte throughout year. For catalogue 
address, Cot. Geo. W. Hutvey, Supt., Fuoripa, Jacksonville. 


: Founded 1842. Military training 
Marion Institute and discipline under direction War 
Department. Mild winter climate; ideal environment in small, 
cultured town. Army, Navy, Scientific, Classical, Commer- 
cial Courses. Private tutoring for every student. ‘Graduates 
successful at Annapolis, West Point, and great Universities. 


ALABAMA, Marion. 

“1° Are all members of the 
These Military Schools Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools of the United States. Before deciding 
po the school for your boy learn of the advantages they 
offer. 


The men and women back of these Schools have faith in their institutions 





Schools for Boys 


A Great National 
Military Preparatory School 


Midway between the North and South, in the 
famous Blue Grass Region of Tennessee, Co- 
lumbia has nature’s favorite spot for a great 
national military school. 

And here in the most healthful and ev en climate 
in America, red-blooded boys from Massachu- 
setts to Florida and from Minnesota to Texas 
are “prepared” for virile American citizenship of 
cn in a model plant school built by the 

. S. Government. 


COLUMBIA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


From a physical standpoint, the equipment is 
unexcelled. Ten buildings, four of stone and six 


S of of brick including a well equipped gymnasium 
eae and swimming pool, make up this magnificent 
aan school property valued at half a million dollars. 
aie The 67 acre campus includes a new golf course 
> ad- and the finest prep athletic field in the South. 
oxR. Yet the true value of its training is attested by 
her” the success its graduates are meeting with in the 
tor business and professional world today. West 
‘oup Point and every other college or University which 
very grants certificate privileges accepts Columbia 
iled. Military Academy graduates without examina- 
tion. Rated highest class by the War Dept. 

— Thoughtful parents will be interested in the cata- 
hool logue, view book and cadet magazine, all of which 
»nor are sent on request. 


hool COL. O. C. HULVEY, Pres. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 203, Columbia, Tenn. 
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Schools for Boys 


pie" a li a\. Military 


(Episcopal) s The American 
Rugby 
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St. John’s is one of the oldest and most successful of the real military schools 
of the country. It is splendidiy equipped and is situated in the beautiful Waukesha 
County lake region of Southern Wisconsin. The government annually designates 
it as an Honor School. Graduates are admitted without examination to Cornell, 
Columbia, Wisconsin, Michigan, Chicago, and other leading universities. 


Without change of management for over thirty years, St. John’s has developed 
a system of training that means far more than “book learning.” The boy who 
places himself in harmony with it will receive scholastic instruction of the highest 
type and will at the same time develop qualities of mind that make for success. He 
will acquire a strong body, an alert mind and a forceful and dependable character. 


For catalogue address St. John’s Military Academy, Box 2-G, Delafield, Wisconsin 












'_ Bordentown 
Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Purpose: The individual development of a boy's character and 
scholarship for the work of the world in college, scientific 
school or business. 

Faculty: A large,sympathetic and efficient body of instructors, 
31 years experience. 

Instruction: Small classes, individual attention. Each boy 
is taught how to study. 

Location: Healthful location on the Delaware River, seven 
miles from Trenton, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

School Life: High standard of social and moral student life: 
Supervised athletics, wholesome food, carefully regulated 
daily program of work and recreation and drill produce sound 
bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. 

For catalogue, address 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., D. D., Principal 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 
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2 “Tam 
for Todd, 
now, tomorrow 
and forever,”’ 

So writes Mrs. Eugene 
Field, mother of one 
Todd boy; andhundreds 
of mothers say the same 
thing. Our Ideal—*For Ev- 
ery Todd Boy a Good Citizen,” 






















FOR BOYS 
is located 1,000feet above the sea,in the hill 
country of Illinois, only one hour from Chi- 
cago. 69th year. Genuine home life. 
Cosy buildings and a fine big campus 
and woodland. All athletics. Inquire 
aboutour Northern SummerCamp. 


NOBLE. HILL, Prineipal 
Woodstock, Il. 






























Kemper Military School 


In the Heart of Old Missouri 


Prepares boys for college or business. High standard academic work. 
A teacher to every 10 boys. The needs of every boy are found—and 
met. Certificate admits without examination to universities and lead- 
ing colleges. Military training in charge of U. S. Army Officer develops 
habits of punctuality, neatness, obedience, respect for rights of others. 
Designated as Honor School by the War Dept.—the highest rating 
given. omeerene athletics for every boy. Great athletic 
field. Lake. Gymnasium. Manual Training. Modern build- 
ings—30 acres. Rational home life. 73rd year. Catalog. 


| Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 712 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 















10 Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here 












Ea as Schools for Boys 


Recitation 
Building 





Academy 
fer Boys 


Lake Forest, Illinois 
NON-MILITARY 









Mid- Western School 






To secure a thorough preparatory education it was formerly considered 
necessary to seek it only in the East. But this mid-Western school has won 
the respect of the great colleges, East and West, tecause of the soundness of 

| mental training and the spirit of service which characterize its graduates. 
| It offers alike to Western, Southern and Eastern boys a thorough schooling 


| in the stimulating life and non-sectional atmosphere of the middle West. 
| Lake Forest is strictly preparatory for college. Small classes, individual attention without 
coddling. Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 




















Mass. Tech., etc. Graduates admitted without examination to all certificate universities. 
The school life is non-military, the relationship of the 
masters with the boys being one of friendly guidance 
rather than antagonistic regulation. The morale of the 
school is based on personal honor of a kind that makes 
self-government, led by a student council, a vita! 
thing in the school life. 















Musical 
Clubs 





Your boy will be fitted for college 
in scholarship, conduct, the power 
of initiative and helpful leadership. 


The right kind of boys and self-government at Lake 
Forest foster clean living, true sportsmanship, and 
democracy. Lake Forest helps a boy, while he is 
under the guidance of older men, to get a grip on himself 
that stands him in good stead when facing the problems incident 
to college freedom. If your boy’s school can instill in him a feeling i 
of his own ultimate responsibility for his -body, brain and soul, it has done (4 
him a wonderful service. Lake Forest strives to do just that. 


The aim of the school is distinctly educational and for service—not for profit. 


hi Aaia waste 


Spacious campus with fine old oaks on a bluff overlooking Lake Michigan. The town itself. 
one hour north of Chicago, is a residential center of beauty and culture—without saloons. 
Entire school open to visitors at all times. A personal visit is urged whenever possible. 





Scientific attention given to the physical side of every boy. A wealth of out- 
door sports. Swimming-pool, tennis, golf, etc. 






\ 


TRUSTEES: Cyrus H. McCormick, Louis F. Swift,- 
J. V. Farwell, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, 
A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G. K. McClure, 
Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. Carpenter, J. H. S. Lee, 
S. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, M. D., 
John S. Nollen, James Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos, 
Rev. W. H. W. Boyle. 










For catalog address 






JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 118, Lake Forest, Mlinois 







COSMOPOLITAN is the leading School Directory 





Schools for Boys 


Putting a Great School to the Test 


CULVER’ Military Academy 


If you are within striking distance, take a day off and see 
Culver with your son. That will decide the question of 
where to send him to school. 


See the 500-acre stretch of campus overlooking beautiful - 
' Lake Maxinkuckee. Go through the ten buildings—the 
- i riding-hall, gymnasium, mess-hall and model kitchen, and 
: the boys’ barracks. Prove for yourselves that all the en- 
thusiastic descriptions you’ve heard of the place are true. 


Don’t be satisfied with that. Find out—here and else- 
where—all you can about Culver’s curriculum, its military 
system, the personnelof its faculty and the kind of fellows 
who attend the Academy. You will learn why Culver’s 
curriculum is frankly regarded as a model by many lesser 
institutions. You will find that its greatest ally is the 
military system, the most powerful producer of efficiency 
known. You will discover that Culver’s military system 
is regarded by the U.S. War Department as being ‘‘as 
near perfection as it can be.” You will be impressed by 
the fact that the faculty is composed of men big enough 
to put across big educational ideas. 


The catalog would be the best introduction to such a 
trip. Or by itself it will explain much of Culver’s distinc- 
tion. For a copy address 


The Adjutant, Culver, Indiana 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Lake Maxinkuckee from Academy 


heRutgers scoot 
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nistitute ‘ Infuses a spirit of co-operation which shows in the schol- 
pe ae arship, athletics and moral character of its students. 120 
.  . boys are making gains here that they never made else- 
where, as their parents will testify. 


150 years of this service inspires confidence. Most of | 


“wie 


equipment new. Rate , 
$550. Administered 
by Rutgers College 
and prepares for any 
college. Excellent 
rovision for young 
oys. Send for cata- 
log and full particu- 
lars. 


WM. P. KELLY, Headmaster 


Box 138 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


BULL’S-EYE MEN es 


Military training at N. M. M. I. gave this team the 
steady nerves and clear eyes that enabled them to win 
the ‘championship of the military schools of the United 
States. N.M.M. I. boys hit the mark in college and 
business because the unrivaled climate of this garden 
spot of the southwest, with its altitude of 3700 feet, its 
dry, bracing air and daily sunshine, makes ideal con- 
ditions for military training to produce bull’s-eye men. 


The Institute is owned and supported by the state, i ae nc 
which assures the finest education at an exceedingly 


low tuition. Forty-acre campus; eleven buildings. Mohegan Lake School (Military) 
The best military school in the Rocky mountain region. 87th year, Box 85, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, N. Ye 


Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Busi- 
For Catalogue Address ness, with certificate privileges. Average number of boys in 
a class, eight. Modern buildings. Exceptionally healthful 


. location on Lake Mohegan in the heart of the Highlands of 

Col. JAMES W. WILSON, Superintendent the Hudson, four miles from Peekskill by trolley. Physical 
. ulture ani etics under competent Director. References 

Box E, Roswell, New Mexico as to character required. Illustrated booklet on request. 

4. E. LINDER, A. M., OHAS. H. SMITH, A. M., Principals 


State your requirements and we will suggest schools that will meet them 





Schools for Boys 
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Outdeer life under canvas, hikes, river 
excursions, ete., appeal to boys 


Military Academy 


Alton Illinois 


Designated an ‘‘Honor School’’ by the War Department, 
the highest rating given. Prepares boys for College or 


Business. Work accepted by Colleges and Universities. Drill Hall and Gymnasium, 50x 200 
Enameled Brick Swimming Pool, 20 x 60 


Location, near St. Louis, noted for healthfulness and 

beauty; secluded, yet very accessible. Ten buildings 

designed for school purposes. Hot-water heat and 

electric light. Modern sanitation and ventilation. 

Large Study Hall, Class, Science and Recreation Rooms. 

Supervised athletics, manly sports and strong teams. 

Capacity of 200 is taxed annually. Room assignments are 

now being made. Tuition $550. For catalogue address : 
Football, Rasketball, Bowling, Baseball, 
Tennis? Golf, Track and Field Athletics 


Col. A. M. JACKSON, A. M., Superintendent, Box 22 ) iota j ae 


Barracks Acres 
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“The ‘‘Big Brother” Plan | 


HE “Big Brother’ 
idea has developed 
thousands ‘of boys into 


Will make him physically, mentally i real men. It is an idea 
and morally able to overcome the difficulties of ¥ of modern psychology, 
life. Found in the training at ‘ which is being applied ee 

the boys entrusted to the 


| : e d directi f 
Wentworth) | uisscum: mura 2oectay 


The cadet body is divided into small groups. Each in- 

Military Academy igteene | 3 structor is a “Big Brother” to a group of “younger broth- 
ite ; . : ers,’’—he leads by precept and example. 

Opens Mieere Hrhoel in pide one ene Championship Athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool, rec- 

a Ce us tae EE ates Szovern- | | 3 ognized by U.S. War Department. Thorough courses of in- 


ment. miles from Kansas City. New Gym- : pi 
sebaee: isasenians pool. For Catalan adbediae struction. Dry town on main lines Wabash and C.& A.R.R. 
Write for catalog and “* Big Brother” plan of development. 


THE SECRETARY : 
1817 Washington Ave. Lexington, Mo. | 3 o. e ¥. BURTON, President 100 Bellvue Place, Mexico, Mo. 


Stutsman ACARI 


nu gaterosgioarneag engines gana me ca cae A 


‘It is so superior in all its The genius of the in- 
methods it must be classed stitution:Spartan Sim- 
alone.’’—Report U.S. War licity, Hard Work, 
Department. igid Discipline. 


a=” ~ 
Li e = “After completing 
the High School, then 


F the Citadel.” ‘'B. S. 
=> and OC. E. Degrees. 


sg NR at EC nai ti 
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0 The Second West Polut of America” 
mci io hot aasvcatnan tye OUST: NETO STTRREGARS UNL APSA THLERPP TT 


Founded 1842. Mild southern climate per- 
mits open-air work for all the year. Honor 
graduates receive commission in U. 38. 
Army. Minimum age for admission 16 years. 
Expenses $332. Noextras. Forcatalog address 


Col. O. J. BOND, Superintendent 
The Citadel, Charleston, S.C. 
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The COSMOPOLITAN Educational Club is a free service aid to its readers in finding the right school 13 





Schools for Boys 


[DERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


me 


**The School with an Unsurpassed Record for Scholarship’’ 


700 students prepared for 100 colleges in 20 years. 
Record 50% of our students at Harvard, Princeton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh and others, are Honor 
Menand College Leaders. _Higher percentage of Honor Men, 
Prize Winners, Phi Beta Kappa Men and University Debaters 

at Princeton than any other school. 


In beautiful Perkiomen Valley, 40 miles 

Advantages from Philadelphia. Thorough instruction 
in small groups by Trained Teachers. Music, Oratory, Busi- 

ness, Agriculture. All athletics. Gymnasium and 20-acre cam- 

pus. Delightful home life. Who esome religious influences. 
Resident nurse. Development of character and Training for 
Service the highest aim. Scholarships. Rates $350 to $450. 


Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage under per- 
sonal care. Illustrated catalog free. Address the principal, 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


“The scholastic record of its students is unsurpassed.”” 


From report of advisory board, consisting of Alba B. Johnson, J. Leverin: 
ones, Hon. Hampton_L. Carson, Hon. Wm. Coleman Freeman, Hon. Bayar 
lenry, Col. Harry C. Trexler, Amos C. Miller, M. Taylor Pyne, Hon. 

Samuel W. Pennypacker. 


Porter Military Academy 


Established 1867. A national school. 206 boys enrolled 
from 21 states and 3 foreign countries this year. Ap un- 
usual junction of highest scholastic preparation with 
strongest incentives to Christian manhood. College or 
business training. Boys are developed through intimate 
tutoring system. Gymnasium and swimming pool. Un- 
usually liberal terms. A broader preparation than the 


Claremont School for Boys public school can give. Catalog. 
A school of high standards for a limited number of REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector 
recommended boys. Thorough preparation for all col- Charleston, S. C. 

leges. Non-military. _ Ideals of Yale and Southern Cali- 
fornia climate. Continuous outdoor life among orange ; ; ¥ : 
groves with snow-covered mountains at back gate. Sleep- 
ing porches. Camping trips. All sports. 35 miles from 
Los Angeles. $550. Send for catalog. 
W. E. GARRISON, Ph.D... Headmaster, Claremont, Cal. 


Best equipped boys’ school in the South: eight buildings with library, gymnasium, 
laboratories, armory, etc. Superb location. Perfect sanitation. INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION TO EVERY BOY DAILY. Faculty of ten experts: one 
._ teacher to 18 boys. Character-building, good scholarship and clean sport, school 
ideals. Classical, scientific and commercial courses. Certificate admits to lead- 

ing universities North and South. Non-military discipline coupled with daily mili- 


2 tary drill offers students the best features of military and non-military schools. 
; 59 Rates moderate. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


b 


RUTHERFORD PARKS LIBRARY, 
OY 


poe) e. 


L. L. RICE, Headmaster, Lebanon, Tennessee 





Schools for Boys 


SUFFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Ex-President Wiittam H. Tart says: 
“IT congratulate you on the honored tradition which surrounds this school. More and 
more we are making our preparatory schools into communities like those English 
schools, Manchester, Rugby, Eton, where the boys are given the ideas of manliness, 
straightforwardness, decency of life. That is what you have cultivated here at Suffield.”’ 
Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, June 9th, 1915. 


Endowment permits rate of $375 


Thorough training of brain, body and morals. Attractive New England town, 314 hours from New 
York City. Eighty-fourth year. Complete equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. Strong athletics. Active Y. M.C. A. <A thorough preparation for college, business, scientific 
schools. Separate department for : 
}young boys. House mother. 


<f a oF “i le : ” Etonian Honored 
Ideals , Tradition 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M., 
Principal, 


Physical Eeucatien 11 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. Suffield, 206; Ouacdanian 7 


Greenbrier Spiers Funior School 


Pp wy ege “— A country school’ near Philadelphia, 
res yteria 1 itary cnos ie inculcating refinement and effi- 
= ms ciency during the formative period. 
Lewisburg, Ww. Va. Gardening, Manual Training, Organ- 
An up-to-date military boarding school where boys are properly ; ized Play and Athletics under com- 
taught to meet life’s responsibilities. Capacity for 100 boys. Large 4 panionable masters. Intimate family 
corps of instructors ol college Syosuaise, A pat, Sane 2 life. Sleeping porches. Out-of-doors 
cation in a_bracing mountain climate, t.. altitude. yn ye lnenwe t : 
Main Line C.& O. R. R. Brick buildings, gymnasium and athletic ee full particulars and 
field. Terms $285. For illustrated catalogue address 8 
Mark H.C. Spiers, Headmaster 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M.., Principal, Box 15 
a Box 250, Devon, Penna. 


Your son’s prep school takes him from home at the age when character is most pliable; and a wise choice 
of schools will insure a robust physique, polished intellect, sound character and a successful career. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School 
Beautifully located in the famous Piedmont region, eight miles from Atlanta, the Educational and Industrial Center 
of the South. Elegantly appointed in every detail. With each teacher about twelve cadets are quartered, insuring close 
supervision and individual tutoring at night and cultured home life. 
Three Courses: Classical, preparing for College; Engineering, pre- 
paring for Technical Schools; Commercial, fitting for Business Life. 
Military Department under active U. S. Army Officer. One of the few schools ‘“‘Especially commended for progress,”’ by 
the U. S. War Dept. Patronage select. Prices moderate. 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M.., President, COLLEGE PARK, GA. 





If you fail to find your needs supplied why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 
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With a Winter Home in Florida 

The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, according 
to the season, by special train and with no interruption of studies. 

Splendid, complete equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories, machine and woodworking shops, modern 
buildings, large parade ground and athletic field, 96-acre campus. Fowler Hall, a school for younger boys. 
Separate home, but with all benefits of large school. 

$60,000 home in Florida, where the boys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter 
months. Accredited by leading universities. Designated Honor School by the War Department. 

Southern trip included in regular terms, $500. Address * 
The Secretary Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Kentucky 


Spring Camp, Florida 


Winter 
Bathing, Florida 





Yeates School warsier’ra. 


On the Main Line, convenient to Philadelphia and New York. 
College Preparatory. Our interest is in the boy and his future, 
so our aim is to train him scholastically and in the enjoyment 
of life along right lines. Campus 100 acres. Modern build- 
ings and equipment. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Every boy at Yeates is on an athletic team. Come and see 
us or write the Headmaster for further information. 


Gardiner Building Canoeing 


Fork Union Military Academy 


Country in heart of Virginia; 18th year. New 
building 1916, completely equipped. Resident U. S. 
Officer. Weekly reports. Gifts permit low charges, 
$250-$350. High standards but no extravagancies. 


COL. C. E. CROSLAND Box 11, Fork Union Cascadilla offers a thorough scholastic 
B. A. (Oxon.) President Virginia training, congenial living and unsurpassed 
= opportunities for physical development. 
Beautiful situation near Cornell. Small 
classes. Prepares for all colleges and busi- 
ness life. Certificate privilege. Athletic 
field, Recreation building, Gymnasium. 
Navy outfit of rowing machines, shells, etc. Registration 
1910-15 from 36 states and 13 foreign countries. Terms 
$675 to $775. Write for catalog. 


W. D. FUNKHOUSER, A.M. Principal, Box 102, Ithaca, New York 





A National Patronage 


EACHES Manly Individuality. Prepares for universities, Government 

academies and for business. In the mountains of East Tennessee, with 
unsurpassed health record. No serious illness or accident among students in 
40 years. Pure spring water in each room. New brick buildings—electric 
lighted, steam heated. Campus of 45 acres. ALL ATHLETICS. U. S. 
Army Officer for military instruction. Board and tuition, $360. Special 
rates to bandmen. Age limit, 10 to 21 years. For handsome catalogue 
showing all activities, address 

Major CHAS. N. HULVEY, Commandant 


Box 80, SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Each school has an individuality. Read its story carefully 





Schools for Boys 


See 


“Blair Ceademy for “Boye 


invites you to bring your boy to see its campus of one hundred acres, its lake, groves, 
well kept athletic fields, its two-hundred-acre farm adjoining, and enjoy its beautiful 
scenery in the healthful highlands of Northern New Jersey. 


Blair is housed in eight imposing buildings, mostly of fireproof, stone and concrete 
construction, including Dormitories, Recitation Hall, Laboratories, the new double 
Gymnasium, with its running track of fifteen laps to ‘the mile. 


Blair offers courses leading to a general education and preparation for college or tech- 
nical schools. Write for catalog; then, if possible, visit the school and see for yourself. 


Sixty-five miles from New York; twelve miles from Delaware Water Gap. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster, Box S, Blairstown, N. J. 


nel - a gg ee ee 





; —Eighty years of uninterrupted success in educating boys. Among ‘ormer students were 
History President Benjamin Harrison, Bishop John M. Walden, and Murat Halstead. 

$ —Academic, military and physical training departments under a faculty of college grad- 
Organization uates.. Certificate admits to colleges. |. Department for boys from 8 to 14 years bas spe- 
cial equipment and teachers. 

» —Only recommended boys accepted. No hazing. One instructor to every nine boys. 
Safe-guards The commandant gives personal attention to every boy. 

: —Gymnasium, Athletic Field, Swimming Pool and Bowling Alleys with - intelligent : 
Athletics 503 
Location Park-like estate in the most picturesque suburb of Cincinnati, 1000 feet above sea level. Com- 
ee. bining healthful country life with refining influences of an artistic community. 


Write for catalog to 
A.M. HENSHAW, Superintendent Box 44 College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


St. John’s School, Manlius offers the most successful Soctesiine of the solar principles to preparation 
for college, technical school or business. Fifteen buildings, 120 acres, 11 miles from’ Syracuse. 
Verbeck Hall. A separate School for boys from 8 to 14 fitting for St. John’s or any other college ’ 
peepee school. 
Summer Military Camp, with extraordinary advantages, July 6 to August 17. Send forcircular. Address 
General William Verbeck, President, Box K, Manlius, New York 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating the right_ school 





Schools for Boys 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT: 


| Splendid New Gymna- 
sium and Pool 
Kingsley Laboratories 
Dining Hall 
Megaron 
Cottage Infirmary 
Modern Dormitories 
Playing Fields 


83rd year begins 


Campus and Sch »0l Buildings New Gymnasium 
Wide Patronage: Boys enrolled in 1915 from 22 states and 12 countries. 
A Strong Achievement : 171 boys prepared for 33 colleges in the last four years. 
Efficiency : Faculty of 19 experienced men. 
School Democracy: Atmosphere and sp’rit pure, broad and genuinely democratic. 
Supervised Athletics: Organized and required play for every boy. School teams in all sports. 
Because of Scholarships: Moderate rates and scholarship aid for worthy and able boys. 
Catalogue. D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. 96 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 


NEWTON ACADEMY ~||! St. John’s School 


SSth Year Semi-Military Prepares boys for college, certificate privi- 

Home school for forty boys, two hours from New York leges. Ideally located on the picturesque 
City on D., L.& W.R.R. Beautiful, Hudson, the boys are always healthy. Per- 
healthful location _in mountain and sonal care and attention devoted to every 
lake region of N. J. Special advan- individual. Strong, athletic sports en- 
tages for boys 9 to I5. Individual couraged and manly exercise required. 
attention with kind but firm disci- aeerer equipped buildings and athletic | 
pline. Thorough preparation for field. Sympathetic faculty. Military disci- | 





college or business. Horses and ponies pline. JUNIOR HALL, a separate school 
for riding and driving. Large gymna- for boys under 13. For catalogue address 


sium. All outdoor sports. Moderate cost. 
For cataiog address REV. WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. | 


~" PHILIPS.WILSON,A.M., Principal,Box M-8 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School ° 


Here is an oft-repeated question—puzzling to par- 
ents as well as to boys and girls. 
The selection of a school is worthy of your careful 


consideration. 

We aid in the right choice of the right school. 

Our abundant information is at your command. 

Ask us, any time, about any school, any place, 
anywhere. 

This service is free from expense—either to you or 


the schools. 
S WAR In writing please give approximate size, 
tuition, location and kind of school desired; 


Pre arator School also sex and age of prospective student. 
” . COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 


First and foremost the making of a man! ; ; was 
Developing wholesome, sterling qualities! Publishers’ Building, New York 
And then the moulding of a standard mind! 


This is what Swarthmore stands for. It is hn Ck ae a and. < ao 

the essential spirit of the school. SCHOOL 
Just meet a Swarthmore boy! There’s 

wholesomeness, energy, self-control, self- (ENDOWED) 


reliance, manliness, standing out of every 


one. A sound mind and a sound body— 

each developed to a maximum—that is your A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Swarthmore boy. Read ourinteresting little Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
booklets, ‘‘ The Vision of Swarthmore” and Boys Taught How to Study 

‘‘A Mother’s Letter and What Came of It.” Thorough Preparation for College 


A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
Dept. A, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 Miles from Phila. ) Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
ORT sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. 


All athletic sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 212, HOWE, INDIANA 


The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive 
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Education consists not wholly of “book lore.” 
Cultured morals, mental ability and physical fitness 
are of far greater value in life’s undertaking. These 
are the traits that Peddie develops in the boy through its 
wholesome environment and extensive athletic equip- 
ment. 


There is a sixty-acre campus, lake, cinder track, 
baseball and football fields, gymnasium, swimming 
pool—in short, just every sort of athletic encourage- 
ment to gladden the heart of any young American. All 
of the 300 boys receive individual training—scientifi- 
cally Getermined. 


Peddie graduates enjoy certificate privileges and are 
remarkably prominent in scholastic and athletie life 
at their various colleges. 


gL i 


Prepares for Any College 


including U.S. Naval and Military Academies. In the 

center of broadest education. Faculty, equipment and 

methods which make capable boys eligible for entrance 

anywhere. Special class for those expecting to enter 
4 West Point on certificate. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs) 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Y Six new, substantial, impressive buildings, especially designed, 
yj heated and ventilated. Cottage plan—boys and masters live to- 
4 
y 
y 
y 


NY 


gether. Splendid gymnasium and athletic field. Baseball, football, 
basketball and track teams directed by competent coach. Many. 
other inducements. Write for complete, illustrated catalog of either 
College Preparatory or U.S. Academy Preparatory Course. 


y) 
VILLE 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
38 miles from Boston. 4 buildings. Concrete residence. Gymnasium. Athletic 


flelds. 


Cinder track. 





Woodrow Wilson says of Peddie: “These quiet 
schools, into which so much devotion and unheralded 
work go, certainly sustain the education of the country, 
and supply the universities with some of the most useful 
material they get. We hold Peddie Institute in high 
esteem here at Princeton.” 


Peddie is an endowed school and so gives more than 
its moderate tuition rates would signify. Students are 
instructed in public speaking, debating and music 
without extra charge. The equipment includes fireproof 
dormitories, laboratories, library, observatory, etc. 
Summer Camp. The school is located at Hightstown, 
New Jersey—nine miles from Princeton, on a branch 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., between Philadelphia and 
New York. Lower School for boys of 11 to 14 years. 
Address Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster, Box 8-k, 
for catalog and booklets. 


MASSEE 


Country School 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y. 


A school with an unusual record 
for quickly preparing boys for col- 
lege. Boys save one to two years 
time. Over 1000 boys prepared for 
leading colleges. Expert tutors fur- 
nished all the year. Commuting 
Day Students from New York City. 
Tutoring Branch at 507 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Large gymnasium, recitation hall 
and dormitories. Separate Junior 
Department. Give your boy the 
right start. All outdoor sports. 

Address 
W. W. MASSEE, A.M., Ph.D., Head- 
master, Box 100. Bronxville, N. ¥- 
Telephone 257 Bronxville 
After June 6th, Murray Hill 7698 


hg 


FOR BOYS 


BY THE SEA 
Swimming, ooating, skating, tennis, all sports. The 
hing to do in 


expert physical training for those that need it most. Somet: 
corer eck every hour of the day. Everything is bent toward developin 


self-mastery. Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Summer camp. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 


lower schools. 


eae 


Upper an 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
71 King Caesar Road 


COSMOPOLITAN offers its readers a unique service about schools 





Schools for Boys 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


the open air school—Gulfport, Miss. 


A thorough training school on the Gulf. Students pre- 
pared for any College, University, or for life. Junior School 
‘ for boys between the ages of 8and15. Climate ideal; boys 
sleep out of doors every night in the year. Excellent ‘moral 
tone and surroundings; the nearest town is five miles 
away. Careful supervision and instruction; a teacher to 
each fifteenboys; every boy recites every class every day. 


Aim ‘A citizenry trained and accustomed to bear arms.’’ Enrollment limited to 
one Seid: Prices reasonable. Send us the boy and we will return you the man. 


For catalogue address the Princtpats, Route One, GutFport, Miss. 


Thorough Training of the Boy 
During the Formative Years, to ee 
Develop the Four-square Man. 
i aia S 
chool 
In the New Jersey Hills, convenient to New York and Philadel- 
phia. Prepares for colleges and technical schools. Business Hudson, Wisconsin 


course. Small classes insure individual attention. Picked col- 

lege men of pedagogic skill make up the faculty. Literary and A country school for pepe,» vm all city advantages. 20 miles 
musi¢al organizations. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 10-acre east of St. Paul. 25 acre: noge e Preparatory. Cures that 
campus. The participation of each student in the daily activities mle ro those of the Public H High School. Business Courses. 
is required. Low rates—$400 to $600. Separate Junior School ocational ostenee. esahy commeees of **boys’’’ men. Small ° 
for a limited number of boys from 9 to 13 years. Home care. classes. Each boy is treated as an individual. All aihletics, 
78th year opens September 20th. Booklets. ' Canoeing, ewes. spetn skiing, ice a etc. A per- 

sonal Visit is s urged Pasa failin at, send for catalog 


Frank MacDaniel, D.D., Headmaster, Box 10, Pennington, N. J. ‘and J. P. INGLIS, Principals, 


AUGUSTA MILITARY, iN 


wouter's scxoot) ‘|| The Mitchell Military Boys School 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. (20 miles from Boston) 


z en ate : : A sub-preparatory school with a military system adapted 
famous Valley of V Irginia, having the high- to young boy a en _ “who and — eauip- 

- * Fe eS a a adel ment, thietic field designed for every sport ‘ampbell 
est endorsement of the Virginia Military Hall, a separate home for the younger boys. ‘Tultion $800. 


Institute and other Universities. The best No extras. Catalog. 


A school with a country location in the 


equipped academic building in the State. ESN S. SEEN. Ochoa 


Steam heat and electric lights. Gymnasium. 
New fireproof buildings, costing nearly 
$70,000, now completed. School property 
covers 250 acres—large campus for drills 
and all field sports under careful super- 
vision. Able faculty of college men. One 
master for every fifteen boys. 


Enrollment limited to 200. Boys from 22 


states last session. Forty-one years of COOK ACADEMY 


successful work in developing self-reliant, 
“ ” 
manly boys, physically and intellectually «a. & School that Cares 
A Christian Home School for Boys, offering thorough College 
sound. Rates $400. For catalog, address Preparation. Classical, Scientific, usiness and Music Courses. 
Campus and —_ comering ae acres anowey for ebpntant autdeor 
recreation and all sports. Military uring winter. Academy 
THOMAS J. ROLLER and CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jé:; situated in the heart of the beautiful, healthful Glen and Lake 
ae" Meee section of New York State. Its aim is to send outwoung men 
Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia equipped with good health, good heads, good manners and 
‘ood hearts. maon $350-$450. Catalog. Address 
MIL HANKE, A. B Box C-8 ontour Falls 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number 








Schools for Boys 


STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


375 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest 
Private Academy in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Univer- 
sities, Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing moun- 
tain air of the famous, proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring 
waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military 
training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. _ Fine, 
shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 
pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of culture 
and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by 

our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy 
fifty-six years old. New $200,000 barracks, full equipment, abso- 
lutely fireproof. Charges $380. Handsome catalogue free. Address 

COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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NTERLAKEN *222-=]' || WENONAH 


“Wien by aoing” SCHOOL} ||| Military Academy 


Wenonah, N. J. 
No factories or saloons in town. 


12 miles from Philadelphia. 
Preparing for college or busi- 
ness is secondary here to pro- 
ducing boys known for their 
all-round manliness and 
their mental and physical 
effectiveness. The school is 
small enough for an unusual 
amount of individual train- 
ing. This is supplemented 
by the teamwork that re- 
sults from a military system pro- 
perly directed. We are the only 
preparatory school in New Jersey 
whose military work is under the 
supervision of a United States 
Army officer. The town, being 
entirely residential, has a high 
moral tone. Large drill hall and 
gymnasium. Athletic field. Par- 
ticular attention given to ath- 
letics. Riding school in connection 
with the Academy. Special school 
for juniors. For catalog address 
DR. CHAS. H. LORENCE, Pres. 


CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph.B., 
Supt. Box 403. 








Thorough instruction in sciences and languages. Prepares 
for all universities. Academic work applied in practical 
agricultural and mechanical training. The school, located 
on a 700-acre farm, with its own electric light, power 
plant, wood and metal shops, makes two hours of useful 
work each day part of the school course. Boy leadership. 
Self-government under university-trained men counselors. 

Summer Camp Mid-June to September Ist 

For particulars and catalog address 

Headmaster, Box 100, Rolling Prairie, LaPorte Co., Indiana 

Chicago Representative, ‘phone Kenwood 4375 































LOOMIS 


A unique combination of agricultural, business 
and college preparatory courses. Prepares for 
schools of business and_ finance, agricultural, 
scientific and academic colleges. Practical train- 
ing for boys intending to enter business or farming 
on graduation. 7 fireproof buildings. Gymna- 
sium. Athletic fields. Cinder track. 100-acre 
farm. Manual training shops. $2,500,000 en- 
dowment. $400 a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster, 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 




































Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 





There is a school best adapted to you. 





it Schools for Boys 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
(For catalogue write to the Registrar) 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





” Healthfully located in beautiful Garden 
St.Paul s School City, Long Island, 18 miles from N.Y 
Buildings completely equipped. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
fine athletic fields. Prepares for any college or scientific school. 
Competent master at head of each department.A Lower School 
for Younger boys. For catalog, address WaLTerR R. Marsa, 
New York.L.I.. Garden City, 151 Stewart Ave. Headmaster. 

For Younger Boys. Bridges the ga 
Repton School between home and the larger school. 
Healthful, invigorating athletic sports encouraged. Every 
facility of home and school. House mother. rivate farm 
insures pure food. Summer camp. Address 
O. C. Roacu, Headmaster. 

New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C2. 
The Raymond Riordon School {mong the Perit 
Grade Preparatory School limited to Fifty Boys. Curriculum 
includes the elements of Manual, Industrial, Prevocational 
training. The Individual studied and developed. Booklet. 
Raymonp Riorpon, President. 

New York, Ulster County, Highland. 


Home School 


Boys, open all year, $250 to $300 yearly, individual 
instruction, non-sectarian. 

New York, Harrison, Box 112. 
Kyle School 

For Boys. 22 miles from New York. Beautiful location, 
overlooking the Hudson. Ages 8 to 18. Military drill. 
Unsurpassed advantages in German. 26 years under present 
principal. Dr. Paut KYLE. 

New York, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 

F For Boys. 25 miles from New York, in 
Irving Schoo the beautiful, historic ‘‘ Irving’’ country. 
80th year. 25 years under present Head Master. New site 
and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and_technical 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic fleld. Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium. J. M. Furman. A.M., Headmaster. 

New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box 915. 

* Do you wish our assistance in the choice of 
Boys School a school? If you do not find one suited 
to your requirements advertised in the magazine write to us. 
Give location, approximate amount you are willing to spend, 
age of prospective pupil and any information you see fit. 

CosMOPOLITAN Epuc ONAL CLUB. 

w York, Times Square Station, Box ‘ 

Upper School— Unique record 
Moses Brown Schoo jn cules preparation and 
for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual training, 
athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. Lower School—Special 
home care and training of younger boys. Graded classes. 

Outdoor sports. Catalog. . Seta K. Girrorp, Ph. D., 
RuopeE Istanp, Providence. Principal. 


On Narragansett Bay. Every 

The Shepard School facility for the care of boys 

whose physical condition prevents their education in regular 

schools. ‘Life out of doors. Scientific methods. Boys 

learn to become efficient by doing and observing. For 
booklet address Frep WALKER BurnuaM, M.A., Prin. 

RuHopveE Istanp, Wickford, 7 Hamilton Ave. 








The Massanutten Academy 


FOR BOYS 


“Harrisburg Academy 





MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 








Senior and Junior Depart- 
: ee ments. Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. New 
fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormi- 
tory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 

1500 boys Lok guage for leading universities in 38 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer session. Terms $425 to $500. 

Joun C. TuGcGty, M.A., Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 

: oe = For Boys. Endorsed 
Kiskiminetas Springs School fot Foye. Endored 
University. Individual plan of work. College preparatory 
course and a good training for business life. Special course in 
agriculture. Scientific physical care. 29th year opens Sept. 
19th. Writeforcatalog. KisKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Dept. 17. 

Ideal home preparatory school 

Bellefonte Academy {or saye an foothills of Alle 

ghanies. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. 11 teachers. 

Spring water. 8-acre athletic field. Gymnasium and swimming 

pool. 4 buildings. Rates moderate. Limited to 100 boys, 15 
years and upwards. Catalog. James S. HuaGues, A.M., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte. Headmaster. 





Keystone Academy 


Country boarding school for boys. Beautifully located 
among hills of northern Pennsylvania. Prepares for all col- 
leges and business. 20-acre campus; all athletics. Rates $340 
a year. Catalogue on request. . F. Tuomas, A. M., Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Factoryville, Box F. 


eee ae — : ilipiaahiai aici tons 
Near Philadelphia. 54th year. Wakes up 
Maplewood boys to duties of life. Special care to little 
boys. Limited to 40. Small classes. College or business. 
Good table. Fine gym. Manual training. Sports. Elevated 
location. Terms moderate. Summer session. 
J.C. SHortiivGce, A.B., Harvard, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Delaware County, Box 29. 


The Abbott School 


For Boys. An exceptionally well equipped small school. 
ae vacancy filled the past 3 years. College Cerificate 
Privilege. Business Course. Summer Tutoring School. 15th 
year opens Sept. 27. Terms $800. GrorGce D. Cuvurcu, M.A., 

MAINE, Farmington. Headmaster. 

Upper School—College prepara- 
Lawrence Academy tory and other courses. 12-acre 
athletic-field. Running-track. Outdoor and indoor sports. 
4 buildings. Lower School—Special department for young 
boys. Write for catalog. 
ArtHUR J. CLroucn, A.M., Headmaster. 
MAssacHusetts. Groton. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Mass?- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific schouls. 
Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 

Massacuvsetts. Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 











New Administration 
and 
Dining Hall 


Woodstock, Va. 


A school which inculcates the finest home traditions of the Old Dominion. 
Healthful location, in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 100 miles from 


Washington. 
Athletics. 


Prepares for college, technical schools and business. 
Enrollment limited to 100 boys. 


Music, 


Terms $300. Address 


HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster, Box 1 


FOR BOYS 
Ridgewold, Redding Ridge 
Connecticut 


A Real Country School for Boys 


On a three-hundred-acre farm 


Varied out-of-door life as well as athletics. Horseback 
riding, camping, and all manly sports. Farm, shops and 
electric power-house used as laboratories. Emphasis on 
fundamentals. Music and drawing. Preparation for all 
colleges and technical schools. Lower School. Address 


D. S. SANFORD, A. M., Headmaster, Box C. 


Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here 





















Former Home of 
Bayard Taylor 


eral Courses. 


Pool. For catalog address 





Cedarcroft School 


In the delightful former country home of Bayard Taylor, on an estate of 125 acres. 
stately trees, beautiful, shady grounds and the historic atmosphere go to make the location truly 
inspiring—and it is only 33 miles from Philadelphia. College 
Individual instruction. 
boy. Junior School for boys eight years and up. All athletics, Gymnasium, Swimming 


JESSE EVANS PHILIPS, A.M., Principal, Box 200, Kennett Square, Pa. 





A Home School 
for Boys. 


Large, 


reparatory, Commercial and Gen- 


One master to every six boys. Separate room for each 








For Boys. Five buildings. 

Holderness School Twenty acres. Prepares for Col- 

leges and Technical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade 

schools of New England, yet by reason of endowment the 

tuition is moderate. Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter 
sports. 37th year. Rev. Lorin WesBsTER, L. H. D., 

New HampsHIReE, Plymouth. Rector. 


Betts Tutoring School 


Can guarantee desired results. 
erences will tell you why. 
WituiaM J. Betts, M. A. (Yale), 
Formerly Headmaster of Betts Academy. 


Oonnecticut. Stamford. 
Founded 1774. A _ well-es- 


Charlotte Hall School tablished Military Academy, 
in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. Estate of 325 
acres. Healthful location. Safe home for boys. Business and 
classical courses. Moderate terms. 
F Address The Principal. 
MARYLAND, St. Mary's Co., Charlotte Hall. 


St. Albans National Cathedral School  __ 


For Boys. 3 miles from the White House. College prepara- 


Its circular with ref- 





tory. Outdoor and indoor sports. One resident master to 

every four boarding pupils. Bishop of Washin n, President 

of the Board cf Trustees. Witiram H. Cuvurcna, 
District oF CoLtumBiA. Washinzton. Headmaster. 


; (In the hills of Old Virginia.) 
Chatham Boys School The Chatham Training 
School prepares boys for all colleges. A chartered school not 
run for profit, it gives better advantages at lowest cost. 
Board, tuition, text-books, washing, $225. New buildings, 
modern conveniences. Low rate due to large gifts. Catalog. 
Va.,Chatham,Lock Drawer 157. T. RYLAND SANFORD, Pres. 
For Boys. A branch of 
Randolph-Macon Academy the Randolph-Macon 
System. In the Valley of Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. 
Large gifts make rates $325 a year. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. Gymnasium and Athletics. 24th Session 
opens Sept. 20th. Address Cuas. L. MELTON, A.M., Prin. 
VirGiInta, Front Royal, Box 404. 
: For Boys. The school that’s *‘just 
Blue Ridge School like home.”’ One teacher to every 
seven boys gaamres perseues attention and thorough, rapid 
yrogress in study. igh moral standard. Ideal climate and 
ocation. College Preparatory. Special advantages for boys 
10 to 15 years. For catalog, address J. R. SANDIFER. 
North Carouina, Hendersonville. 
Highest 


Riverside Military and Naval Academy ighest 


ic standards.No Southern Military School ranked(1914) higher. 
Year round out-door life; mountain location. Small classes, 
tutorial system. Splendid athletics. Lake with Gov't Naval 
Equipment. Magnificent equipment. Cadets enter any time. 
Georatia, Gainesville. Box 11. 
For a Few Boys. A boarding school 
The Thorpe School completely equipped to give indi- 
vidual instruction in all branches of college preparation.. In- 
structors are exp2rienced in college requirements—school life 
amid homelike surroundings. Special instruction in August for 
fall examinations. Fall term_opens Oct. 2—catalogue; address 
ConneEcTICUT, Stamford. Epw. O. Tuorpe, M.A., Director. 












Calendar sent on application. 








“St, Anbu’ College 


Careful oversight. Thorough instruction. Large playing 


+ 115th year. Surround- 

Jefferson Military Academy ings beautiful, health- 

ful, refined, and historic. Magnificent buildings with modern 

conveniences and equipment. Campus of 1 acres. Large 

Athletic fields. Prepares for College, University, Government 

Academies, and Business. Special Department for small boys. 
Mississippi, Washington. Cou. R. A. Burton, Supt. 


Shattuck 

Noted for its College Entrances. Small classes. Military 
system. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 16 buildings. 
200 acres. 5lst year. 


Cort. Vasa E. SToLBRAND, C. E., Headmaster. 
Minnesota, Faribault, Drawer C. 


The Hudson School 


Three Courses: Classical, Technica!, Commercial. Pre- 
pares for College or Professional School. A teacher for 
every eight pupils. For boys over 15. Address 

THE HEADMASTER. 

MicaiGan, Detroit, 42 Witherell Street. 


Miami Military Institute Business and college pre- 


paratory courses. 
courses leading to degrees. Individual instruction and pa- 
rental care. U.S. Army officer. 


Smallest school rated first 
class by U. 8. Gov’t. Modern buildings. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics. Catalog. Orvon GraFF Brown, President. 

Oun10, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 66. 

tiie At the renowned summer 
Cld Dominion Academy and health resort. Ideal 
School for manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares for University and 
business. Close train service with Northern cities. Ideal 
climate, scenery, home life. 1700 ft. elevation. Rate $200. 
Upper and Lower School. Students from 20 States. Catalog. 
West Virainia, Berkeley Springs. E.E.Nerr,Ph.D.,Prin. 


Princeton Preparatory School 


College paapesetety school for boys over fourteen. Rapid 
progress possible because of limited number of pupils (60) and 
eoleus from rigid class organization. Excellent equipment 
and facilities in the way of buildings and grounds. Special at- 
tention given to Athletics and moral welfare. 42nd year. 
Personal inspection invited. For year book, address 

J. B. Fine, Headmaster. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 





Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded 1814. Oldest Military School in the country 
except West Point. Separate school for young boys. Summer 
camp in the Berkshires under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge. 
Mount Pleasant believes in a school which so trains its boys 
that, whatever danger threatens, they will be able and eager, 
honestly and efficiently, to contribute their share toward the 

rotection of their country, their families and their property. 
‘or History of our Centennial Celebration and _ other litera- 
ture, Address: THE PRINCIPAL. 

New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 






FOR BOYS 
UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS 


Canada 





fields. Excellent situation. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 
Headmaster 











- WILLIST 


76th year. New $100,000 residence hall open 


ments. An efficient master in anree — unit a yA, —— 
Allt vantages of a high-pri sc I 
uidance in work and. play. ty ey reparatory departments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. 
School for Boys from 10 to 14. 
jet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


large corps of able teachers. 
outdoor life. Intelligent 
Six acre athletic fields. 
mother. Illustrated booklet. 








ON SEMINARY 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


s Sept.1916. Thelast word in construction and appoint- 


COSMOPOLITAN is the leading school directory 


ur boy’s personality studied and directed by an unusually 
1 for moderate terms. Wholesome food. Healthy 





eparate building. Distinctive management and house 
















Schools for Boys 





The Oval ; a 


ee 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


r The elevation,the beautiful, ample grounds, the colleges and technical schools. “ Also offers well 

. attractive dormitories, the varied interests and ordered Academic Courses for those who do 

the intimateassociationofteachersandstudents, not purpose taking a full Collegiate Course. 

combine to make this one of the fine school Extensive buildings—with modern equipment. 

homes of the country. Situated in “the garden Gymnasium, athletics of all kinds—football, 

spot"’ of the United States. Aims at the best baseball, basketball, soccer. track, tennis, boat- 

One of the Many pemihte development of each boy in body and ing, skating, etc. Terms moderate. Illustrated 

GF Seo nn mind. Founded 1787. Prepares boys for leading catalogue. Address 


THADDEUS G. HELM, A.M., and EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A.M., Principals, Box 420, Lancaster, Pa. 


MORGAN PARK ™=: F Woodland School 


(FORMERLY MORGAN PARK ACADEMY) ee | In the Heart of the Catskills — An 


ideal place for study, health and 
Thoroughly prepared for college or business in character; in £ recreation. Modern steam-heated 
abilicy to think and act, and in a body developed for life’s 2 . buildings with 314 acres of school 
strenuous work—thus making a real American. d property surrounded by thousands 
The schoo! has old-fashioned scholastic standards; fundamentals : of acres of forests. No case of sick- 
are thoroughly taught. Each boy is handled as an individual. rT € is eee ee Cr in the school 
Clean companionship. Splendid home culture, Separate lower yg lh ly aed cid cad Ups neh oho 
school for younger boys. Military system. Actual contact in ‘3 ea fra cote t ae h college prepara- 
class groups with Chicago Industrial and Civic instigutions trains : Fe ion oe . ae aaa a hee ee —- 
the boy’s mind to meet the complex demands of modern life. s Wiieencoe piers peg has Pt hostess eee - wd 

For catalog address, H. D. Abells, Principal, = snowshoeing, trout fishing, etc. Catalog. Address 4 
Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Hl. ERWIN S. SPINK, A. B., Headmaster 














School for Boys Allentown, Pa. 
The Tome School Prepares for colleges and universities. Magnificent 


: " new building with large, light class rooms. Sightly 
An Endowed Preparatory School location on a hill outside city, with fine view of valley 
Offers the best possible preparation for and distant mountains. Large campus. A school 
colle ge OF technical school; the most generous of high standards. 
provision for tne physical fitness and wel- kaa 
fare of students. for younger boys. 


The most beautiful and com- Rates $300 to $336. 
lete School buildings and peli 3 Save ay 
its se : ee Fak G Fome, 4. 8. 
grounds in America. 20 build- | , 
ings. Single room for each | » 
hoy. . Eacaptionsl Maneal Teda- | School and College labenaiinm Free 
= ee we we ur Complete Information is at Your Disposal. We can put you 
ing facilities. 175 acres, 9- hole in touch with the educational institution best suited to your require- 
golf course, 5 athletic fields, i]| ments. In this we are specialists, keeping constantly posted on over 

: | schools and colleges offering residential courses only, ranging 
gymnasium, batting cage, quar- : in price all the way from $250 to #1 500 yearly. ebetins tee 
-mil: is e have no information on Scholarships, Free Schools, Corre- 
ter ec track, tennis courts. . =| spondence Schools or those offering advantages to work one’s way 
A completely equipped Lower School for Little Boys =. We owe no free — of ony kinds of Schools. ; 
x is service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. As we 
Elaborately illustrated prospectus on request receive no fees from the schools, you may count on our judgment 
TuITIoNn, $700 being unbiased. The only requisite is your agreement to ad- 
vise the name of the school selected. Whether your de- 
Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph.D. =| cision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same. 
Port Deposit, Maryland | In order that our knowleage may be of the gr real service 
. y it is essential to state the kind of sehool wanted and for w 
J and the yearl. te you des 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club, Publishers’ Building, New York New York 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For Forty-five Select Young Boys 


The school with the PERSONAL touch. Just enough of the military training.to inculcate = 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. Our boys do not need the 
more severe system. Compare our method with that of any other school. The young boys’ 
military school. Small classes. Study and play carefully supervised. One teacher to eight 
boys. _ A school where the boys’ comforts, pleasures and sports are as carefully considered as 
their mental training. For catalogue and information address 


MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 84, FREEHOLD, N. J. 
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The men and women back of these schools have faith in their institutions 





Schools for Boys 


is a home school in the country for boys and girls. They eat and recite 

GEORGE SCHOOL together. Separate dormitory buildings. Intelligent, adequate super- 

visit: makes their association helpful. The result is respect_of boy for girl and girl for boy. it is a safer basis 

for after life. Courses of study broad and thorough. Each pane studies under personal supervision of 
rincinal. Faculty large and experienced. Graduates succeed in college. Special courses—for boys, Manual 

F raining, Sanitation, First Aid; for girls, Sewing. Athletics, Symacnes. pool. 227 acres of woods a d 

vpen country on Neshaminy creek. Rates moderate because of large endowment. For catalogue write to 

GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal, Box 281, George School. Pa. 


Fishburne Military School 


A Thoroughly First-Class School for Boys 


The school is homelike, with able instructors and high standard of scholarship and morality. Personal attention 
is made possible through small classes, there being one teacher to every 10 cadets. Diploma admits to universities 
Resultful military training. 37th successful year. The school has a beautiful and healthful location near the Blue 
Ridge Mountains; altitude 1300 feet. Splendid campus. Annual spring encampment. Modern equipment. Rate 
$360. Write forcatalogue. Address Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 401, Waynesboro, Va. 


TRAINS MEN p 6 Mi e C The BEST isn’t 
conto Pennsylvania Military College sxx 

“The West Point of the Keystone State” Separate Preparatory School for Younger Boys 

Crack Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry. United States Army Officer detailed. Best equipment. All 


athletics. Degrees in Arts, Science, Chemistry and Civil Engineering. Superior scholastic, physical 
and moral training to develop superior men. The School That Means More Than Brass Buttons. 


& o ~ Col. CHARLES E. HYATT, 


ele < eos 
. K a BN : o ae = Commandant, 
4 oS Box 505, Chester, 


5 5 


Normal Training Schools 
CT a, ee ee Accredited. One- t —e 
The Technical Normal School year and two-year 
carga = Damewt> Sciqnce, Desseutic So —— Th N l . ae > 1 1 
Music, Drawing and Appli rt, ysica ucation. or- 
mitories. Graduates assisted to positions. Six weeks’ summer 5 omer. a orma : raining cnoo 
session begins July 10th. Address REGISTRAR. Devoted exclusively to aoe tos young men and wo- 
ILLINots, Chicago. 3207 Michigan Blvd. men to teach Music, Drawing, ¢ 
- - - 7 Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts and Penman- 
Normal School A%¢ you, having difficulty in finding | ship. “One and two-year courses. 26th year we have been 
a suitable school? No wonder you i iti D itori 
, lacing graduates in paying positions. ormitories. Strong 
are confused. There are many schools to choose from. We aid faculty, beautiful location, adequate equipment. For catalog 
you in choosing and selecting the one best suited to your re- and full information address HE SECRETARY. 
quirements. Why not write us to-day? There are no fees for Micaican, Detroit, 3022 West Grand Boulevard. 


rendering this service. _CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Room 1254, Publishers Building. 


ome Economics, Physical 





choolj 


Qualifies for the better salaried positions in teaching and other professions. Superi- 
ority’ot school attested yearly in growth. Most practical Normal Training possible 
at most reasonable cost—$200 prospective teachers, $260 others. Charges include 
40 weeks’ tuition, avne. laundry, etc., and apply to students from outside state. 
Environment delightful; region healthful and beautiful; all athletic advantages: 
admirable social spirit; faculty of unquestioned standing; modern buildings with 
latest appliances; supervised and supported by State of Pennsylvania. . In con- 
nection, the Normal Conservatory of Music and School of Fine Arts, offering 


complete musical education it very low cost. 


Voice, 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Orchestral instru- 
” ments, etc. Handsome iilustrated 
catalog on request. Address JAMES E, 
AMENT, Pb.D., LL.D., Principal, Indiana, Pa. 


Read the COSMOPOLITAN School Directory first 





Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


The Birmingham School 


Founded 1853 Inc. 


vie ae tetas Neate wees 


Crescent 77" 2° 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


Famous Ozark Health Resort 


This is an ideal limited school for girls, age 13 
to 22 years. Preparatory and two year college 
courses. Unexcelled advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. $300,000.00 
building, rooms with bath, elevator, 20 acre 
campus. Outdoor life emphasized. Horseback 
riding. Mountain hikes. Limited to 80 pupils. 
Special feature, individual attention to each 


unior College 


FOR GIRLS 





Birmingham, Pa. 
“The Mountain School’ 


Healthful,invigorating location, with pictur- 
esque surroundings. 100 acres of park land 
6 modern, home-like buildings. 75 girls, 12 
teachers in residence. Special attention te 
social training. Unceasing care given to 
development of character. Thorough col- 
lege preparation—also courses for girls not 
going to college. Music, practical, Domestic 
Science, Dancing, Physical work in Gymna- 
sium and Athletic Field under trained 
director. Easily accessible—on Main Line 
of Penna. R. R., between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Illustrated catalog on request. 


A. R. GRIER, President, Box 101 


FOR GIRLS 


Large Faculty (12 college-bred women) and small student 
body (limited to 50) make for intimate home life, individual 
class room instruction and real character building. Whole- 
some country environment, sunlit rooms, large campus, and 
out-door life make for health. Regular college preparatory. 
Special courses including advanced two-year course prepar- 
ing high school graduates for efficient home-making. Rates 


girl. Address Dept. C. 
RICHARD THOMPSON, A. M., President 


reer rene 


inatieute : 
mi-) FOR GIRLS __ CHATHAM, VA. ‘2 
On Main Line Southern R. R. 
Rt. Rev. A. M. RANDOLPH, D.D., LL.D., Episcopal Visitor 
REY. ©. ORLANDO PRUDEN, Reetor 
Offers a thorough education at moderate cost. Beautiful |} 
and healthful location. Ten-acre campus. Modern build- 
ings and equipment. Athletics, Gymnasium. College Pre- 
paratory. Literary, Music, Art, Expression and Business 
Courses. Certificate admits to all leading Colleges. Cat- 
| alogue and views on request. 
Mrs. Elizabeth May Willis, B. P., Principal, Box 9 


: 
$500. Write for catalogue and other information. 
DR. STREIBERT, Regent, Gambier, Ohio 
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Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. Col- 


lege poco and general courses. Music, Art 
and Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 


MISS MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal 
MONTICELLO  ccometNutinors 


Junior College for Young Women 
a Certificate Courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, 
etc. Resident Faculty of twenty-five. Limited enrollment. $125,000 additional equipment. 
Ready September, 1916. Outdoor life emphasized. Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, Archery, tt 
\. Golf, Baseball, etc. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Roof Garden for physical 
~) exercise and recreation purposes. 79th year opens mid-September. Catalogue and gh 
| other literature on request. 


“~9 MISS MARTINA C. ERICKSON, Principal, Godfrey, Hlinois 


and Academy for Girls. 


=\ 


Academic Building (on left). 
Ready for use September, 1916. 
Sun Parlor and Conservatory. 


Read here the message of America’s progressive schools 





Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
— FOR GIRLS 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke, Univs. of Mich., IIl., Cal., Minn., 
and other colleges on certificate. Many girls, 
however, after leaving high school do not 


. wish to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with com- 
petent instructors, and to select studies best meet- 


ing their tastes and interests. 
We offer just these opportunities. Students 
a take English or Literature, but the course other- 





wise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. 


Graduation from high school not necessary 
for entrance. No examination required. 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and pipe 
organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
C A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) with 
00 new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston 
: in Music, Art and historical associations are freely used. 
Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
‘ A: girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
miles from studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has an 
Bost education equivalent to two years in College, taking 
oston through her whole course an elective program. 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students 
for 1916-17 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Send for New Year Book - ae as 
Eee deliahgl home he 1 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass. 


Aa eee 
Schoo 
Sor. 


N ideally located and eminently suc- 

cessful school for girls in the healthful 
Blue Grass Region of Middle Tennessee. 
Elevation 800 ft. 


Eighty-Two Years of Success 


Main line L. & N. Ry., just South of Nashville. 
Attractive buildings modernly equipped—General 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | Courses. College Preparatory Department. Music, 


Regular and Special courses. Four years of Academic to- Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics, Horse- 
other wis tue yeate of advanced courses for high school } back riding, Social Life. Faculty of Sixteen. 70 

‘a a Cc, . xpression, Languages. efer- 4 an ae : 
ences exchanged. Literature on request. Outdoor sports. oy Ea eR ny a aa $400.00. 


REV. WALTER B. CAPERS, Pres. 
Box 100 Columbia, Tenn. 


Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and _ professional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Courses 
of two or four years will be offered. Special 
students admitted. Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, New York 


COSMOPOLITAN offers a service placing its readers in touch with the right school or college 
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za53— Maryland College — isze 


The most ideal college in the country in size, without the strain 
of great numbers; History, 62 successful years: Location, 
suburbs of Baltimore near Washington; 500 feet elevation, and 
an exceptionally healthful and beautiful section; Courses— 
Preparatory; College (A.B. and B.L.); Domestic Science and 
Arts (B.S.); Expression; Conservatory of Music; Special two- 
years courses in Household Economics and Literary subjects 
for High School Graduates. Fireproof buildings, private baths 
and set bowls, swimming pool and gymnasium. Field Sports. 
Steam and Electric light. Non-sectarian. Unusually pleasant 
home and social life. Every attention given to moral, mental 
and physical improvement. Degrees conferred. For catalog 
and view book, address 


CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D.D., Box W, Lutherville, Md. 


0 




















MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL Gris 
(HIGHLAND HALL) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School 
Fj i - Prepares for Bryn 
y¥ rs 3 P Mawr, Wellesley, 
; fit Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Certif- 
icate privileges. 
Also strong general 
course, Music, 
Art, Domestic 
Science. Healthful 
location, in heart of 
Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Pure spring 
water. Stone build- 





On- the - Hudson 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in view of 
river and mountains. Elective studies. Pre- 
paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate 

‘courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, No entrance examinations. Qut- 
door sports and recreation. Riding, physical 

qg_Culture, dancing, socialtraining. Two 
= hours from New York. Address for 
















ing, modern im- 
provements — all 
rooms connect with bath. Gymnasium, swimming pool and new 
sleeping porch. Resident physical director and specialists in all 
departments. For catalogue, address THE SECRETARY. 










The Harcum School 


FOR GIRLS Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
For Girls not going to college the school offers special op- 
portunities to pursue studies suited to their tastes and needs. 
For Girls desiring to specialize in Music or Art, with 
literature and modern languages, there are well-known 
artists from New York and Philadelphia as instructors for 
Piano, Singing, Violin, Violoncello, Harp, Chamber Music, 
Ear-training, Harmony, Composition, and Painting. 

For Girls wanting college preparation a thorough"course 
is offered. 

Full advantage is taken, under careful supervision, of 
Opera, oe Orchestra, Boston Symphony Concerts, 
Theatre, Art Exhibits and other educational opportunities 
of Philadelphia. 

In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, 10 miles from 
Philadelphia. Stone building, sunny rooms, home life, large 
gtounds, hockey, tennis, basketball, riding. Catalog. 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L. (Pupil of Leschetizky) 
Head of the School Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


~ \- 


For Young Women 
Located in the finest residential section of the National Capital, 
overlooking Dupont Circle. Delightful school life combined with 
Washington advantages. Two years’ Course for High School 
Graduates. General Special Courses. Department of 
Domestic Science. Music, Elocution, Modern Languages. 
Outdoor sports. Sight-seeing each week. $600 upwards. 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Prin., 1601 Connecticut Ave, WASHINGTON, D. 











The Cast 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A suburban school for girls, forty min- 
utes from New York City. Graduating 
and special departments and vocational courses in Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Interior Decoration, Costume De- 
sign, Illustration. Teachers Course in Athletics and Gymnastics. 


Certificate admits to leading colleges. Separate department for little 
girls. Beautifully wooded estate, with seven buildings. For catalog, 


Address Miss C. E. Mason, LL. M., Lock Box 700 


mo *. g 
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28 The schools that advertise are the schools that are progessive 
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Yonin Terrace 
LOCATION Among the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun. 
tains. Elevation 1254 feet. Mean annual 
temp. 59.9 deg. Average number of rainy days per year 9o. 
Noted health resort both summer and winter. 
COLLEG A liberal variety of courses lead to the A. B. 
Degree. Students admitted on certificate 
without examination. Music, Art, Oratory, and Domestic 
Science accepted as electives. Fifteen units required (or 
entrance. Limited credit toward degree given for Conserve 
atory courses. 


Glee Overton 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
Thirty Statee Represented 
Fall 7 +m Sept. 12 
















Be ge 
On Coitege Grounas 


EQUIPMENT Th rty-two buildings, includ’ng Sorority 
and Club houses and cottages. 100 acres 
in grounds, 86 p anos, 2 pipe organs, 8,000 volumes in library, 
4 laboratories, an astronomical observatory. 
CONSERVATORY Standard courses, leading to Diplo- 
mas in Music, Art, Oratory, under 
famous t achers. Special courses in which students ‘may come 
bine one or more of these subjects with light literary work 
arranged for Conservatory students. Modern theatre for 
plays, concerts, fetes. 





The pleasures of college social life are multiplied at Brenau. Seven national sororities, each with chapter or club_house, various 


class and special organizations, public receptions, fete days, excursions to Atlanta, to Dahlonega, Athens, Tallulah 
Average expense, $300 per year, including board, room and tu tion fees. 


Nacoochee Valley, etc. 


Falls, 


The remarkable story of Bre::au—its phenomenal growth, ‘ts beautiful spirit, its variety and yet 
unity of interests, is told in the illust: ated catalog and several lulletins which are sent upon request. 


Address BRENAU 








et 7 
DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


An exceptionally good school, combining the best fea- 
tures of the college preparatory and finishing school. 
Domestic Arts and Science. Post-graduate work. 
Beautiful location, suburban to New_York Citv 
Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, Welles- 
ley and Wells. Spacious grounds for out- 
door games. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. 
Address Box 608. 


Miss Creighton and Miss Farrar, Principals 






















VIRGINIA COLLEG. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, famed 
for health and 
beauty of scenery. 
WElective, Pre- 
iparatory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
ipression, Do- 
mestic Science, 
Athletics. Stu- 
dentsfrom 32 States. 
For catalogue ad- 
oe dress 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


Box B 





Gainesville, Ga. 





Sweet Briar College 


“FOR WOMEN SWEET BRIAR, VA. 


THE COLLEGE—Offers a four-year course 
leading to the degree of A.B. Situated 1000 
feet high in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres. Modern 


equipment. Enrollment limited to 300 students. 
Art, Music, Domestic Science. 


THE ACADEMY — Ofiers courses preparatory 
to the college and general courses. Music and 
Art. Health conditions unsurpassed. On main 
line of Southern Railroad. 11th year begins 
September 20, 1916.. For catalog and book of 
views address The Secretary. 


Administration 
Building 





_ASK COSM OPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire 29 
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The Misses Timlow’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


On beautiful Scott Circle—the heart of the_ residential section. 

A carefully planned Home School for girls from fourteen to 

twenty. Individual attention is given to each girl and the ree 

sults are very marked. Advanced courses for three years beyond 

High school, with Music and Art courses. Tennis. Personal 

calls are cordially invited, for every school sets its own imprint E Catalogue and views. address 


on its students. For circular, address = ike 
Miss E. Timiow, 1600 Scott Circle, Washington, D.C. Mrs. E. Russell Houghton. Principal 
a fo or 
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Westhampton College 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Standard college for women located in 
historic Capital of the South. Modern 
fire-proof buildings and new equipment 
throughout. Campus 130 acres, includ- 
ing picturesquelake. Delightful social 
life. Experienced faculty. Charges, 
$325-400. For catalogue and views 
address 


PRESIDENT F. W. BOATWRIGHT 
College Box, Richmond, Va. 
a ANIMA AC Ai BM 


Vassar Preparatory School. 
Certificate privilege for all lead- 
ing colleges. Special two year 
course for High School gradu- 
ates. Music, Art and Dom- 
estic Science. Tennis, Horse- 
back riding. Sleeping porches. 
Separate house for younger 
children. Address Box 805, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW York 
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Ellen Clisbe Bartlett .A.B. Rina 
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, | || MISS SAYWARD'S SCHOOL 
Capkeham Rise, Ssdinator, Just outside of Philadelphia, in one of its 

, Conn, most beautiful suburbs. Kindergarten, 
A Country School for Girls 2 Primary, Intermediate, Advanced and Post- 


The reguler course of study is arranged to cover preparation for 3 Graduate Departments. College Preparation; 


he matriculation examinations of Bryn Mawr College and all col- 5 ° . ° 
eges of good standing. The school certificate is accepted by all Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression, 


A 


















E colleges which allow entrance by certification. Elective courses * ° 
are offered to students who do not wish to prepare for college. E Domestic Science and Art. All outdoor 
Great attention is paid to modern languages. Physical training F sports. Twenty-fourth year. Address 






forms an important part in the life of the school. 
Fanny E. D. 


AVIES, LL.A., Princinal Miss S, Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 
2 URC 




















For Young Women 


A college noted for cul- 
ture and_ refinement. 
Develops Christian char- 
acter and efficient young 
womanhood. Located in 
healthful, picturesque 
Southwest Virginia. 
Pleasant home life; five 
brick buildings, equipped 
completely with all mod- 
ern appliances; 10-acre 
campus. Two years Preparatory work. Four years 
College work with A. B. degree. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion and Domestic Science, with diplomas. Outdoor 
sports. Gymnasium. For catalogue address 


Rev. S. D. LONG, D.D.. Pres., Box 225, Abingdon, Virginia 
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A non-sectarian boarding school for girls, delightfully 
situated on a sixty-acre estate in historic section 28 


miles from Philadelphia. College Preparatory and 
Special Courses, including Art, Music, Expression. 


Strong Domestic Science Department 
with complete equipment 


Certificate privilege. Advance- 
ment by subject. Athletics. Mod- 
eraterates. For catalog and a copy 
of “Darlington Views" address 


CHRISTINE FAAS BYE, President 
Box 600, West Chester, Pa. . 



























30 COSMOPOLITAN can put you in touch with the school best suited to your requirements 
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WA FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


ERRY HALL is a school with the best mid-Western tra- 

ditions of school life and the highest Eastern standards of 
scholarship. The mental life of the school calls for that self- 
mastery of a girl’s mind which commands concentration on the- 
immediate task. The aim is to make a girl feel the unworthiness 
of careless and mentally dishonest work, to give her the right 
kind of intellectual fibre. The best Eastern women’s colleges 
say we succeed. 


The curriculum includes four years of high-school and 
college-preparatory work, two years of junior-college work, 
and special courses in music, expression, domestic arts and 
science. Proximity to Chicago enables the girls to take advan- 
tage of the cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical Christianity, 
a definite daily gospel of sunshine and good-will that has given 
a peculiar tone to the school. 


The extent and beauty of its campus—a picturesque park 
of 12 acres on a bluff overlooking Lake Michigan—make 
outdoor sports exceedingly popular. A well-equipped gym- 
nasium, with large modern swimming-pool, furnishes oppor- 
tunity for supervised exercise. 


Address MARION COATS, M.A., Prin., Box 301, Lake Forest, I. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor 


“In the Switzerland of America”’ 
Convenient to New York and Philadelphia 


A select school for Girls. Individual atten- 
tion. College Preparatory and Finishing , lis 
nn big Fie od anaes — for 
ig 00: taduates. pecial advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Domiestic Science, LASELL SEMINARY 
Domestic Art, Expression, Arts and Crafts. 
Stone and nace eee vr somes equipments; For Young Women 
spacious grounds. school of healthy, contented girls a a “ 
prepared for a life of Culture and social efficiency. Physi- ek ae es, ee 
cal Culture, supervised athletics and outdoor recreation. _ ome COunESs, ae 3 oe 
Certificate privileges. Terms moderate. For informa- It gives exceptional training in all phases 
tion and booklets, address of home economics, including food values, 
‘ marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal house furnishing and management, sewing, 
Box 237 South Bethlehem Pennsylvania dressmaking, and millinery, 

The location of the school, surrounded by 
places of historic interest and near Boston 
with its many advantages, its music and art, 
gives unusual opportunity for general culture. 

Twenty acres, twelve buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Tennis, boating, basketball, 
horseback riding, field hockey, skating, swim- 
ming. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten Miles from Boston 


ST. MARY’S 
= 

An Episcopal Southern School for Girls and Young Women 
Founded 1842. Two-year preparatory and four-year colle- : Where 
giate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, is : 

Business, Gymnasium. Mild climate makes outdoor life pos- : Theory 
sible the year round. Exceptionally healthful location, at a and 
good elevation, with 25-acre campus of old oaks. Fourteen Practice 
electrically lighted, steam-heated buildings. Excellent social Meet 
and religious atmosphere. Very reasonable charges. Ad- 

dress for catalog 

Rev. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector 
Box 10, St.. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 





COSMOPOLITAN can select for you a school or college ranging from $200 to $1500 yearly 31 





Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women : 
Frances Shimer School 10" pecdemy (4 yours) 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Two years’ College course with diploma. Advanced standing at leading 
colleges. Four years Academy work. Separate building for lst and 2d year Academic students. College. Home 
Economics with diploma. Music, Art, Expression; Secretarial Courses. Teachers’ Course. 8 modern brick buildings. 
35 acres. 127 miles from .Chicago. Pupils from.10 states. Photoplays. 64th year opens Sept. 13th. Catalogue. 
Rev. William P. McKee, Dean, Box 606, Mt. Carroll, lil. Chicago Office, Fine Arts \,j Bldg., Mondays, August. 
c ; . a alle et pu eal - 
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For Girls 6 to 14 Box 1400, Swarthmore, Pa. 
In suburb of Philadelphia. Elegant fireproof residence with 
every modern convenience. Outdoor class 
rooms, spacious grounds. Everything spe- 
cially planned for little girls. 
e : : Opportunity for all out-of-door 
Offers excellent advantages for study in the NATIONAL CAPITAL ~ aie studies and pursuits. Com- 
far_those whose plan to study in EUROPEAN CAPITALS is delayed ee : plete equipment 
bythe present w onditions. Mod Languages, Music, Art, Hi: ! * . eee 
tory, Travel Cian Siaiaten Domestic Baas, High School; Col- | “ " es Affiliated with Mary Lyon 
lege Preparatory; Collegiate courses of study for High School and . School for Older Girls, 
Seminary graduates. Out-of-doors Stud-.Hall, Basketball, Golf, Tennis, | H. M. Crist, A.B., 


" Horseback riding, Swimming. . Certificate admits to College. Catalogue. " =} 
‘MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Prin., 1531 18th St., Washington, D. C. : Frances L. Crist, A.B., Prins. 


COTTEY iz.non 


; Accredited by Missouri University and Leading Ins-itutions. 
oe ie 4 se 5 - = S. Store Se rere One eare ae eee. 
: for Cirle - ‘ pean Conservatory Me’ . (B. M. degree.) Domestic Science. 
Walnut Lane School for Girls ; Art, Expression and Business Courses. Remariable history: 
XS aukemeetty- a Investigation is urged. Separate dormitory for young girls. 
= 59th-Year - Mrs. V. A. C. STOCKARD. - Fourder.and President 
Box E, GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia pe Nap sae ce wk 3 
- In beautiful historic Germantown; city t . . 
and country advantages. General and College 5 
Preparatory Courses. Special courses for High School Graduates. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Sewing. Social Life. 
Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball, Riding, Hockey, Swimming. 
Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin. 














54th year = “* After Highest Virginia Standards” $2; 


Southern Colle: 


50-$350 
e 


os ia’ d, J 

F College for Girls and Young Women Historic Junior College for Girls and Young Women 
32nd year. Preparatory and Junior College courses, Art, Ex- I'wo- Year College Course, also Preparatory or Finishing Courses. 
pression, Domestic Science and very strong Music Department. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training, Gym- 
Capacity for.150 students.’ Large campus, bracing mountain cli- nasium, Tennis, Basketball.. Students from many States. Ideal 


mate. 1900 feet altitude. Terms, $200 to $300. Write for catalog. climate. Attractive 2-year courses for High School Graduates. 
H. G. NOFFSINGER, ‘A. M., President Box 124, BRISTOL, VA. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. _ 206 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia 


Located in a charming park of ten acres in the city 
and within ten minutes of its centre. 

“The desirable school in the National Capital for 
our daughters.’’. Preparatory, Certificate and College 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 
Literature on request. Address - 


F. MENEFEE, President, Washington, D. C. 


Be , ’ 
ies Re Boa aie 
ton Golliege 


) 
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A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. _Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Art. Music. Modern Languages. Interior Decorating. The 
school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Horseback riding, canoeing, 
trips afield. Extensive — for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. Live 
teachers. $550-$600. ‘or catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN for additional information on schools and colleges anywhere 
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* . 
,  feving College Meconisung? 
| (Suburb of Harrisburg) 
eechwood “eakinenn 2 
it | (Suburb of Phila) 
The education of the young woman is not a rounded 
one unless it results in eficiency. Girls, as well as 
boys, should be prepared for the emergencies of 
life. The cultural and the practical should go hand 
A Cultural and Practical Train- Se ee phage kde the apti- 
‘ provide departments to 
ing is the Demand of the Age develop them. Our aim is the woman of culture 
These two schools, under the same management who will be able to do some one thing well. 
offer the advantages of both city and country. Complete courses 
are offered in each. Full four-year courses, including practical 
work or two-year certificate courses in practical departments. 
College Departments, Conservatory of Music, Art, Arts and 
Crafts, Expression, Domestic Science, Domestic Arts, Secretary- 
ship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, College Prepara- 


tory. Large faculty. Rooms with private baths. Swimming Pool, 


Athletic Field, Gymnasium. Rates moderate. For catalogsaddress 
M. H. REASER, “Ph. D., President, Box 186, Jenkintown, Pa. 
or Rev. ‘N. L. EUWER, A. M., Box 186, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


ROME, GA. 
ee tinasieeetines For the 


Higher Education of 
Young-Wemen. 


Offering courses for the A. B. 
and B. S. degrees. Excellent 


A country school.in’a college-town, eleven miles chemical, physical, biological and 
from Philadelphia. College Preparatory with cer- psychological laboratories. Full 
tificate privileges. - Also General-and Finishing courses in Music, Art, Expression 
Courses, including .Music, Art and Home Eco-' dD stic S = nce : 

nomics. ‘Opportunities for advanced study. One an a 5 
teacher to every six girls. Open-air classrooms. Buildings absolutely FIREPROOF; 
Excellent health record. Promotion by subject. every bedroom connected with study and 
Basketball, tennis, bowling, canoeing, swimming, PRIVATE bath. Golf, tennis, gymnasium, 
skating, Rhythmic dancing, riding. beautiful’ lake for boating and aquatic 
SEVEN GABLES ‘our Junior Schogi for girls ‘gd ’. sports., Catalog on application. 
6,to 14; separate complete equipment. cae A.W. VAN HOOSE, Pres., 


H. M. Crist, A.B.; Frances L. Crist, A.B., Principals i 
Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. ; a , Box 4 ROME, GA. 





B Sie, s 
One of the leading calleges for women in the United States, offering courses ', ee onal 
for A. B.and A. M.; also Music and Art. Four laboratories, library, astro- LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
nomical observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic grounds, large - 
campus. Endowment (recently increased 
by $250,000) makes possible very moder- 
ate charges. Officers and instructors, 60. 
Students, 624, from 35 states and countries. 
For catalogue address ; 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box 11 





Each school has an individuality.’ Read its, story carefully .° 
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A Janior College 
Conservatory H A ke D I N officially standardized os 
University of Missouri 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. soul 
% vi a . Degree admits to State University without 
Unusual opportunities in post-grad- Colle ge and examination aud with <@0° hoor credit. 
uate work and specializing. German Normal Department. State certificate. 


, i ; i ourses. ry t mak 
standards. Large faculty. Piano, Voice, Conservatory oe Comer ery Gaara ake 


Violin, Organ, etc. Art, Expression. JOHN W. MILLION, Pres., MEXICO, MO. education for every dollar paid by students. 
Write us about our plan for you to visit Hardin College without expense. Catalogue address 1200 College Place 


Higher Order for 

Young Women 

j Box C 

j : : : DANVILLE, VA. 
f oats voile a Established 1859. 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE er ete 
Tr t Pes “ = suas every motera 
| > * - acility for e 
For Women Mltwaskes, _ comfort of students, their thorough collegiate education and 
A Standard College of North Central Association of } development of wholesome character. Literary. C joneetve- 


aS 5 a -ve. ses tory and Domestic Science Departments. 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Four-year courses Pieimont section. Real home life. Athletic Association. 


leading to degrees. Departments of Liberal Arts, Daily outdoor exercise. Moderate cost, payable quarterly. 
Music, Art, and Home Economics. Location, on a Write for complete illustrated catalogue. Address 


site of over 40 acres within city limits, combines W. W. RIVERS, A. B., A. M., President 


advantages of city and country. Attendance of ww . 
over 300 students secures classes sufficiently large to P H ll School for Girls 
be stimulating, and yet permits individual atten- enn a 

tion. Faculty of 35 members. 





AIM—Faull Development of True Womanh 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 


An accredited College Preparatory School. Located College Preparatory Horseback Riding 

. - 3 iti Modern Language Basketball, Hockey 
on southern part of College campus in distinct ecceatio Serenen Tenis: Gentian ‘Canine 
buildings; separate faculty; sharing the college ad- Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
vantages in entertainments, lectures, etc. New New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 
buildings. Number of boarding students limited. Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 


5 , i 2S i ‘ol- year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
po , Sate whetnes teterenten | Oe ruption. Rates, $500. For catalogue and view book address 


. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box N 
MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President ee: See 





National School Domestic 


Arts and Science 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LOCATION—Highest altitude in Washington and the 
District of Columbia. Vistas to all points of the 
compass from seven-acre campus. 


BUILDINGS—New gray stone. Fireproof throughout. 


COURSES—Three-year Degree course, substitute for 
Academic work. Two-year courses in Domestic 
Art and Science. One-year course Home Eco- 
nomics or Interior Decoration. 


50th Year F or Gir Is and Young Women FACULT Y—-Twenty-five directors of departments. 


Students may enter at any ti = ri 
Location: The schoo! is located in the Ganahe telley | STUDENTS—Two hundred and fifty in number. 


4M. of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section RECREATION—Athletics, outdoor sports, pageants in 
noted for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It amphitheatre, military drill and social activities. 
is reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet in- e 
sures pure, bracing‘mountain air. Tennis, baskethall, Catalogue D upon request. 
boating, riding and driving. Notable health record. Not a 
serious case of ~— in years. c 
e $100,000 equipment. ertificate priv- 
The School: ilege to leading colleges. aurea ot 
one and two years for high school graduates. Art, Ex- 
pression. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 
Th H « For years the Seminary has been a school 
e ome: of marked individuality, consisting in its 


Home Life in the Modern School, #*'",‘"¢ 
and friends in place of those left, freedom of association 
with faculty and students, personal attention to her whole 





ticb-be aes 


aes p ° 

—_ te ee =e — af eae ap as well as to mind, ' s 72) Z iia a 

the whole aim being to make her the finest woman. Tem py f et 
The celebrated Bishop Vin- « IEW) ‘G b ase gs 
cent, founder of Chautauqua, . 
ete the people of the . 
poninare baa nie A Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
have double as many students. A home school with beautiful suburban surroundings 
7 oe ool aa to which and the broadening advantages of the National Capital, 
Write Pes ae ade ot girl. the most fascinating city in America. Preparatory and 
coting hook: en marr, finishing courses; music, art, expression, domestic 

"i science. Eleven acres for outdoor sports; tennis, basket- 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY ball, golf. 

Box 914 Buena Vista, Va. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Nelson Barker, Washington, D. C. 


If you fail to find your needs supplied why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN ? 





Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
SEMINARY 


HOOD 


For Girls 
Seen , wy 


©: ©) 


Affiliated with Hood College, Prepara- 
tory courses with certificate privilege to 
Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and other 
colleges; also General Courses with diplo- 
ma, Music, Art, Expression and Domestic 
Science. Supervised Gymnasium and 
Athletic work. Terms $300. Catalogue 
of Seminary or College sent on request. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President 


The Deverell School 


37 East z4th Street 
New York City 


9g Rue de Chaillot, Paris, France— 
Next to American Embassy 


(The Main School During Time of Peace) 
All courses in French. 
Parisian French Teachers. 
Upper school—Sixteen to twenty-two years. 
Junior school—Nine to fifteen years. 


MISS FRANCES E. DEVERELL 
Principal. 





A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Frederick WCE 





| In work and in play the girls of WARD-BELMONT 
_are stimulated to their finest interest, enjoyment’ 


= and achievement in all that leads to their physical, social, intel- 

on and moral development. Inspired by delightful surround- 
ings and associations and encouraged by the kindly influence and = 

i close, personal instruction of master-minds, our young women enter = 

€ with hearty.enthusiasm into every activity of college life. : 
_ Inthe class room or in the saddle, in the swimming lor = 
in the laboratory, at tennis and basket ball, orin the studio and = 

= domestic science, the noblest ideals of efficient, wholesome, practical = 

= and cultured womanhood are the common goal of Warp-BELMONT 
students. 

The fifty or more instructors comprising the faculty, are selected = 
for their culture, ability, experience and moral fitness from the 
leading American and European Universities, Conservatories and = 
Studios. The beautifvl campus and buildings, representing an 
investment of more than half a million dollars, afford every 
comfort, convenience and facility for the protection and training 
of body and mind. 

In Nashville, “‘ The Athens of the South,” the center of Southern 
education and culture, favored by the peerless winter climate of 
the beautiful bluegrass region of Tennessee, young women from 
the best homes of the South, East and West meet in delightful and 
profitable association to enjoy the distinctive advantages of a 
thoroughly appointed institution of ational prestige and 
patronage. 

In Literary Work, in Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Physical Training the facilities and instruction at 
Warp-BELMonT meet the exacting demands of a most discriminat- 
ing patronage. The Academic Course includes Preparatory, High 
School and College Work. Session opens September 20th. 5 
. Early application is desirable as the number of students is 
limited. Write for complete Catalogues and Book of Views. 


Address WARD-BELMONT 
Box A, Be!mont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 


Te 
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Emma Willard School 


For Girls 


103d Year 


Troy, N. Y. 


On the hills, 400 feet above the city of Troy. Four beautiful, new, fireproof buildings, the gift 


of Mrs. Russell Sage. Campus 30 acres. 


A broad variety of work, including college prepara- 


tion and courses for girls not going to college. Special advantages in Music and Art. Practical 
course in Domestie Science. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke 


colleges. Tennis courts, 
hockey, basketball. Gym- 
nasium with swimming 
1 and bowling alleys. 
esident nurse.  I]lus- 
trated catalog on request. 


Miss Eliza Kellas, Ph.B. 


Principal 


State your requirements and we will suggest schools that meet them 
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BRAD 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


BRADFORD, MASS. 
114th vear ovens Sep ember 13th 





FORD ACADEMY 


Thirty miles from Boston. in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of as 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates — 
\ddress Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal ——— 









































House In The Pines 
A school for girls. Intermediate and academic courses. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every at- 
tention, not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. Miss Gertrupe E. Cornisu, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


Standish Manor School 


The special school for girls who are unable to keep pace with 
others of their own age. Each girl advanced as rapidly as 
health and ability permit. Intimate home care. 20 acres. 
Modern Manor House. Address Mrs. ELLEN C. Dresser, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Halifax. Principal. 


7 Only small, sep- 
Wheaton College for W omen arate college for 
women in Massachusetts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty 
of men and women. 2-year diploma course for high school 
graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Coue, D. D., LL. D., President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (30 miles from Boston). 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 


35th year. New commodious school building. Gymnasium. 
Domestic Science. Languages—native teachers. Music, Art. 
College preparatory and general courses. Advanced courses 
for high school graduates. 
Mass., Boston, 29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave. 
A home school for girls of alt 
The Campbell School ages. Beautiful suburban lo- 
cation. Residence and new school building. General and spe- 
cial courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Out- 
of-door sports. 
A. H. CampsBeE tL, Ph. D. Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
ConnNeEcTIcuT. Windsor. Principals. 
Hillside For Girls. Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 
1883. One hour from N. Y. From primary to 
College. General and special courses. Separate school house. 
Lodge for younger girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. 
Outdoor sports. MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., 
Vipa Hunt Francis, B.L. 
Connecticut. Norwalk. 


Saint Margaret's School 


College entrance certificate. General Courses. Household 
arts and crafts. 42d year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good 
fellowship between teacher and pupil. 50-acre school farm. 

Miss Emtty GARDNER Munro, A. M., Principal. 

Connecticut. Waterbury. 

The Ely School 

For Girls. One hour from New York City. College en- 
trance certificate, Household Arts, Music anc General courses. 
Sleeping porches if desired. Horseback riding, outdoor life. 
A separate school for girls under 15. 

Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court. 

for Girls. Removed to charming country 
Phelps Schoo estate one-half hour from New Haven 
125 acres with school farm. Attractive new residence. Much 
out-of-door life. Preparatory, General, Special courses. In- 
termediate department. 
Miss FLORENCE M. PEck, Principal. 

Connecticot, Hillfield,. Mount Carmel. 

. Are y_u havi'g diftculty in finding 
Boarding School a suitable schcol? No wonder you 
are confused. There are many schools to choose from. We aid 
you in choosing and selecting the one best suited to your re- 
quirements. Why not write us to-day? There are no fees for 
rendering this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 

New York, Publishers Building. 

: ° For Little Girls. Associated 
Miss Osgood s School with Beechwood School. A 
home school for a limited number of girls. Personal care, 
thorough training, unexcelled musical advantages. Swim- 
ming, gymnasium. Moderate charges. Near Philadelphia 
and New York. Catalogue sent on request. 

2ENN., Jenkintown. Aiss Harriet M. Oscoop, Prin. 








: Principals. 
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high schools. 


36 The COSMOPOLITAN Educational Club is a free service to aid our readers in finding the right schools 








uel) Rogers Hall School div. 


38 minutes from Boston 
Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of 
i Domestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large grounds 
for outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of all athletics. 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 







- aa Canada’s leading _ resi- 
Ontario Ladies College dential school for girls and 
young women; 30 miles from Toronto on the shores of Lake 
Ontario and in the midst of ideal surroundings. Inspirational 
teachers and splendid equipment in all —— ments—a popu- 
lar school with American girls. For catalogue apply to 

ONTARIO, Whitby. Rev. F. L. FAREWELL, B.A., Principal. 


The Misses Metcalf 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. College Preparation, 
Physical Training, Riding and Outdoor Sports. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


For Girls. Formerly at 607 Fifth 
The Gardner School Avenue, has removed to 11 East 
51st Street. Large fireproof building with every modern con- 
venience. Open Air Classes and Gymnasium. Exceptional 
advantages in education and music with delightful home life. 
Miss ELTINGE AND Miss MASLAND, Principals. 
New York, New York City, 11 East 51st Street. 
A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
Gunston Hall Preparatory. and Academic Courses. 
Two years’ Post-graduate and College work. Music, Art ai d 
Expression. Domestic Science. Building specially planned 
for the school. Required athletics. 
RS. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal. 
District or Cotumsia, Washington, 1936 Florida Ave 
; For Girls and Young Women. 
Madison Hall School Eleventh year under preset t 
management. College and Elective Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, Riding, 
Swimming. Illustrated year-book. Address Gero. F. WiNs- 
Ton, LL. B., Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, A. M., Principals. 
District or CotumBia. Washington. 3100 R St., N.W. 

. 2 For the higher education 
National Park Seminary of young women. Extensicn 
courses of 2 years’ collegiate work above high school. Home 
Economics, Floriculture. Arts and Crafts, usic, Painting, 
Dramatic Art, systematic study of the National Capital, II- 
lustrated book on request to EGISTRAR, Forest Glen, Md.. 

District or CotumBia, Washington (Suburbs). Box 115. 
. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Paul Institute Preparatory, Academic and Special 
Courses. The Arts. Journalism. Short Story Course. Prin- 
ciples of Common Law. Vocational ns. 
Mrs. NANETTE B. Pavt, LL.B., President. 
Mrs. FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD, yenerieel. 
District or CouumBiaA, Washington. 2107 S St., N. W. 


The Viaud School 


For Young Girls. Regular and Special Courses. French 
the language of the house. Each girl's personality studied 
and carefully developed. Ninth year. Rate $400. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Viaup, Principals. 

Dis. or Cou., Washington, Hillyer Place and 21st St. 

a Ss . A School for Girls.” College Pre- 
Belcourt eminary aratory and General Courses. 
Two years’ college work. ome Economics. Handsome fire- 
proof building. Attractive grounds. Swimming, Riding, 
Cross-country Walks and Out-door Sports. 

Mrs. Mary Burke SoMERVELL, A. M., Principal. 

District oF CotumsBia, Washington. 


° of Rhythm and Corre- 
Lucia Gale-Barber Schoo lated Arts. Home and 
Day School. Special and Regular Courses. Original School 
of Rhythmic Pesiaing. Music. Fine and _ Industrial Arts. 
Languages. Expression. Teachers’ Course in Rhythm. Highest 
erdorsement—Catalog. Mary Gaue-Davis, Pd.M., Prin. 

District oF CoLuMBIA, Washington. Address Dept. L. 

23> Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a 
Girls’ School school? If you do not find one suited to your 
requirements advertised in the magazine write to us. Give 
location, approximate amount you are willing to spend, age 
of prospective pupil and any information you see fit. No 
charge now—or later. CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 
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For catalogue address 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 













College Certificate Privileges, General 
Course with Household Science. 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


A school where gir!s learn self- 
reliance. Extensive grounds— 


"Abbe Acuderny 


modern buildings. ANDOVER, MASS. 
| For Girls. Overlooking beau- 


. 
St. Anne's School The Westlake School pt, Gis, Oveplogking, beau- 
For Girls (Episcopal). College Preparatory. Music, Art atory and advanced courses. Accredited to leading colleges. 
ani Modern Language departments. arge campus, modern Out-of-door study. Rowing and tennis. 
buildings. INustrated catalogue. FREDERICA DE Lacuna, A.M. Principals 

























Miss Mary Hype DvuVat, Principal. Jessica SMITH VANCE, A.M. 
__ VIRGINIA, Charlottesville. is CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 612-620 Alvarado Street. 
Formerly Virginia Female Institute. For Girls. Outdoor study all 
Stuart Hall Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls The Orton School winter in the most delightful 





in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparatory Courses, climate. 27th year. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. 

Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression De t. New equip- French and German taught by native teachers. Art, Music, 

ment including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports under Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 

trained Director. Catalog. Jane Coutston Howarp, A.B. Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
VirGinia, Staunton. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. CAaLirorniA, Pasadena, Dept. Z. 


“ A School for Girls and Young Wom- . For Women. The Wellesley 
Brandon Institute 3,‘ Located in Shenandoah Valley: Lindenwood College of the West. Healthful loca- 
elevation 1400 feet, easy accessibility by railroads, large and | tion. 34-acre campus. Modern dormitories. . Two direct 
well furnished building, healthful climate, lithia water, fine railroad lines. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Homelike Chris- 
scenery, strong academic and music courses, students ad- tian atmosphere. All special departments. $200,000 im- 
mitted only from best families, rates $250 to $350. Write for | Provements in 2 years. Dr. J. L. Roemer, President. 
catalog. Virani, Basic. Missovrt, St. Charles, Box 100. 


56th year. Senior and Junior 


Randolph-Macon Institute For “College. prepare Forest Park College Suis ina prev, Certificate 


tory and special courses for those not wishing to go to college. admits with advanced standing to Eastern and Western Col- 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Elocution. Attrac- leges and Univ. College of Music, E. R. Krorcer, Director; 
tive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, Ex- 
System. Gatalogue on request. Ad pression, Art, Bible School, Domestic Science. Year $300. 

Virainta, Danville. Cuas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal. Missovur!, St. Louis. ANNA SNEED Oarrns, President. 


Leache Wood Seminary Stanley Hall For Girls. 27th year. Broad culture. 


Thorough preparation for college. Cer- 
Home School for limited number of girls, one hour from tificate admits to all colleges and universities. 27 specialists. 

Old Point Comfort. College preparation, special courses, Degree courses in Domestic Science, Music and Art. Affil- 

native French teacher, Music. Climate permits out-of-door iated with Northwestern Conservatory, 40 instructors. 

study all winter. Cottage at beach for week-ends. Terms $325. 


Ouive A. Evers, Principal. 
__ VIRGINIA, Norfolk. Miss Aanes D. West, Principal. Minnesota, Minneapolis, 2120 Pleasant Avenue. 
Marion College And School of Music for young women. 


O k H ll Mrs. Backus’ School for Girls. Offers Academic 
Junior College offering four oe high a a 


and College Preparatory Courses. Thorough, 
school, two years college. Also excellent courses Music, Art, individual instruction. Certificate to Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Domestic Science, Expression. Beautiful mountain scenery, Wellesley, Vassar and U. of Minn., etc. Music, Art, Elocu- 
altitude 2100 feet. High moral and scholastic standing. Envi- tion, Domestic Science, Physical Culture. $500-$600. For 
able health record for 43 years. Rates $200 to $250. Address year book, address Mrs. C. H. Backus, Principal. 
Vireinta, Marion. Box 100. Marion COLLEGE. Minnesota, St. Paul, Box 20. 


Fort Loudoun Seminary (or higher culture of young | Waterman Hall 


in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business | Founded 1888. A boarding school for 70 girls. Academic, 

Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Gym- College Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Audi- 

nasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 15th. Terms torium, Music Hall, Large Campus and Gymnasium. Address 

$309. For catalogue, address Rev. B. FRANK FLEETWOOD, A.M., D.D., Rector. 
VirGcinta, Winchester. Miss KatTHerine R. Grass, Pres. ILLINOIs, Sycamore. 

. s For Girls and Young Ladies. The | . For Girls. Ideally located Chicago sub- 
Fauquier Institute 57th session begins Sept. 2ist, | Girton School urban school. College preparatory, 
1916. Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from { general and finishing courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
Washington. A limited and thorough home school. Modern | mestic Science, Physical Training. Certificate privileges. 































buildings, 5-acre campus. Rates, $250. Catalog. | Special preparation for Bryn’ Mawr. Catalogue on request. 
S Miss NELLIE V. But Ler, Principal. | Francis Kine Cooke, Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Warrenton, Box 12. | Iuuinots, Winnetka. Box 32. 








: a > : For Young Ladies. Est. | For Girls. Number limited. Individual instruc- 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 1842. Term begins Sept. | Ivy Hall tion. Home life, outdoor life and supervised 






14th. In the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsur- athletics are features. Certificate privileges. Special Fin- 
passed climate, modern equipment. Students from 35 states. ishing Course. French and other languages. Music directed 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with cer- by Frederick Maxson. Domestic Science course with cer- 
tificate privileges. Music, Art and Dom. Science. Catalog. tificate. Miss MacpoNnaLp and Miss FInn. 





New Jersey. Bridgeton. (Near Philadelphia.) 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
A country school, 13 


sm Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a - . For Girls. 
Girls School Bexar If you do not find one suited to Mies Beard's Schoo miles from New York. College 



















your requirements advertised in the magazine write to us. preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Give location, approximate amount you are willing to spend, Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
age of prospective pupil and any information you see fit. No Separate department for younger girls. Catalog on request. 
charge now—or later. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. Address Miss Lucie C. BEArRb. 







New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. New Jersey. Orange. 


AS A school for girls, offering a broad variety | T . 
Ashley Hall of "suarnes, including on lege srenamaiien St. Leonard s School 





By-the-Sea. An unusual board- 
ing school for girls with unique 










with certificate privileges to best women’s colleges. Beauti- method to accomplish ————s of individual. Healthful 
ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Northern | climate all the year. Outdoor life. Sleeping porches. Prepara- 
advantages in southern climate. Catalogue on request. tory and general courses. Music,Art,Illustrated Travel Talks. 

Mary VARDRINE McBEE, M. A., Principal. | Rev. AuFrrep J. P. McCuiure, A.M., Miss ABBy McCLureE, 








N. J., Ventnor (S. Atlantic City), 106 S. Surrey PI. Prins. 


Hollins College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN FOUNDED 1842 
Four-year College Course, two-year College Preparatory, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, etc. In the beautiful valley of Virginia, 7 Miles north of 
Roanoke, on a 700-acre estate. Buildings equipped for 250 students and 40 
officers and teachers. Write for Catalogue and Boox of Views. 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 305, Hollins, Va. 


_ Soutm Carourna, Charleston. 










Read the COSMOPOLITAN School Directory first 
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ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE A Standard College 


Valhalla, Westchester Co,, N. ¥. 
A Friends’ School for Girls. Separate department for litile girls 
(6 years and over) in care of Home Mother. 46th year. New 
buildings, 70 acres, 500 ft. altitude. * 25 miles from New York. 
to $400. Primary, Preparatory, Commercial, Manual Training, 
Domest'c Science and Music Departments. Regents 
standards. Gymnasium, athletics, 
horseback riding. Address 
C. R. Blenis, Director, 
Lox A 


The Scudder School 


For Girls. Dormitory and School on Riverside Park, over- 
looking the Hudson. Finest residential section. 22d Year. A 
safe New York home for non-resident girls. A one year 
HOME ECONOMICS FINISHING COU! RSE with diploma. 
Cookery, dietetics, housekeeping, marketing, dressmaking, 
millinery. SECRETARIAL training course, private secre- 
taries, publicity secretaries, executive secretaries. Spanish 
classes, Professor Agramonte. College Preparatory. 

Myron T. Scupper, President. 

New York, N.Y. City, 320 W. 72d St. at Riverside Drive. 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


The only resident music school for young ladies in Washing- 
ton. Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians. Voice, 

»iano, violin, harmony, grand opera, dramatic art, languages, 

Snglish literature, “classic dancing and ee 
Twelve or more free concerts by world-renown artists. 
Mr. and Mrs. Greene are the musical leaders of Washington. 
Inquiries solicited only from earnest students with the best 
social and financial references. Special course in Public 
School Music. 

TuHos. Evans GREENE, Mrs. WILson-GREENE, Prins. 
Dist. oF Cou., Washington, 2601-2647 Connecticut Ave. 


Bristol School 


Regular, Special and two-year College Courses. 
Large Campus in fine 


For Girls. 
Conversational French a specialty. 


residential section. 
Avice A. Bristou, Principal. 
Dist. or Cou., Washington, 19th St. and Mintwood Place. 


Coker Colleg ge 


An endowed College for Women in the vicinity of noted 
winter resorts. Boarding capacity 300 students. Value of 
property and endowment $600,000. Recreation: boating, 
indoor swimming, tennis, field- hockey. A large gymnasium 
and swimming pool. An expensive college at low rates. Write 


for catalog and book of views. 
E. W. Sixes, President. 
Souts Caro.ina, Hartsville. 


GRANTS DEGREES 

Full_courses in Liberal Arts, Music and 
Home Economics. Strong Academy Course. 
School of Fine Arts. School of Expression. 
Expenses reasonable. 

Pre-eminently a Christian college. Faculty 
specially trained, noted for character, and 
knowledge of girls. 

Located in the very center of the Middle 
West, in a beautiful, dignified old College 
town, noted for its literary and musical 
atmosphere. Write for catalogue. Address 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Box E Jacksonville, Ill. 


(For Young Women.) In foothills 
Tennessee College of Cumberland Mts. Unexcelled 
for health. Complete preparatory and college courses. 
Music, Art, Languages, Pedagogy. Delightful social life and 
home influences. For catalog, _niidirees 
Burnett, President. 
TENNESSEE, Murfreesboro, 607 Main Street. 


The Oxford College 


For Women. Founded 1830. Standard college course. 
Rates $355. Rooms assigned in order of applications re- 
ceived. Address 

ioe JANE SHERZER, Ph. D. (Berlin). 
Ouro, Oxford, Box 4 


. et, A Day and Boarding School for 
Miss Spaids School Girls. College Preparatory and 
Finishing Courses. Domestic Science. usic. On beautiful 
Michigan Boulevard. Attractive equipment. Department 
for younger pupils. Catalog. 

Miss Kate Louise Sparps, Principal. 
IturNots, Chicago, 3138 Michigan Boulevard. 


Starrett School 


For Girls. Seventh and eighth Grammar Grades, Aca- 
demic and College Preparatory. Co-o) tive with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; accredited by the North Central Associ- 
ation, also to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley Colleges for over 
25 years. Modern Languages, Expression, Physical Culture, 
Gymnastic Dancing and Domestic Science included in cur- 
riculum without extra charge. Exceptional advantages in 
Music and Art. School occupies a spacious home in the 
University district, in one of the finest residence sections of 
Chicago. Address REGISTRAR. 

IuLino1s, Chicago, 4712 Woodlawn Ave. 


Business Schools 


; For nearly 60 years the 

Eastman School of Business leader mir 83 training 

in every business pursuit. Actual practice in duties. Account- 

ing, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and Teacncrs’ courses. 

Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of America's succcssful 

men. Openall year. Enter any week-day. Catalog on request. 
Von, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C. C. GAINEs. 





usiness 


Scientific Business Training 
Plus a Broad General Education 
at Peirce School 


Your success in business de- 
pends largely on the thorough- 


ness of your preliminary 
training. PEIRCE SCHOOL 
offers unique advantages for 
business practice—plus a suc- 
cessful experience of 51 years. 
Commercial and Secretarial 
Courses that enable young 
men and women to secure 
excellent positions and tomake 
rapid progress. 
my new building—one 
the finest school buildings 
Send for 52nd 


in America. 
Address the Sec- 


Year Book. 
retary. 

PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


3s If the school you want is not here, ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it 











Schools for Boys and Girls 








ficate. Prepares for scientific schools. 


etc. 
a wholesome and democratic environment at moderate exp2n3e. 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-ed- 
Colby Academy ucational. College certificate. Gen- 
eral courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. Music. $150,000 
in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. Moderate terms. Endowment. 
Founded 1837. Justin O. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. 


New HaAmpsuHirRe, New London. 
Kimball Union Academy Ais srade preparatory 
tuition. 104th year opens Sept. 13th. High elevation. Eight 
buildings. 100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls 
and boys. New gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 
CHARLES ALDEN Tracy, Principal. 
New Hampsuire, Meriden. 
40 acres. 9 buildings. Sturtevant 
Hebron Academy Home—One of the most beautiful 
residences for girls in New England. Atwood Hall—A modern 
home for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome food. Pure 
spring water. College preparatory. General courses. Domes- 
tic chemistry. Address: Wu. E. SarGent, Litt. D., Prin. 
Matne, Hebron. 
= The largest private school in 
Goddard Seminary Vermont. College Preparatory 
Courses. Music. Domestic Science, Commercial Course; 
Voluntary wan? training. Modern equipment. Large 
endowment. 4 buildings. Gyeeedom: Athletic Field. $250 
a year; no extras. ORLANDO K. Houuiste|r, Litt. D., Prin. 
VERMONT, Barre, Box 6. 
y oung men and young women find here 
D can Academy a homelike atmosphere, thorough and 
efficient training in eve:y department of a broad culture, a 
loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liberal terms, $300-$350 per year. Special Course in Domestic 
Science. For catalogue and information address 
MassacHusetTts.Franklin. ARTHUR W.PerIRceE, Litt.D.,Prin. 


Ston Holm 


Children’s year-round home and school. 3 to 8 years. 
Kindergarten and Primary. Beautiful country estate, 20 
acres. Affectionate care. Nature study, playground ap- 
paratus, pony, automobile. $30 a month. ddress 

Massacuusetts, Sharon. Mrs. HeELen W. DaveENpoRT. 

A country school for boys and 

The Wheeler School girls, offering college certifi- 

cate privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern 

buildings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. 

Endowment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 
Roya A. Moors, A. M., Principal. 

Connecticut. North Stonington. 

i Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 
Starkey Seminary Real country, pupils have room 
and air. Endowed. For both sexes, eleven years and upward. 
Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in 
Art and Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. Secure rooms 

early. Rates, $255 to $300. Martyn SUMMERBELL, LL. D., 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 401. Pres. 
Private school for boys and_ girls 
Herbart Hall whose uneven brightness or difficult 
mental grasp needs special education. Individual home 
care for unusual children. High, healthful location on estate 
of 25 acres. Summer Camp “‘ Wetumpka.”’ 
Dr. MAXIMILIAN P. 

New Jersey, Plainfield. 

eo Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D.C. A 20th 
Eastern College Century College. New bldgs. Standard 
A. B. course. 2 year degree courses in Lit. Ped., Dom. Sci., 
Expression and Business for high school graduates. Music 
Conservatory. Academy for boys and girls. Equipment mod- 
ern. New ‘‘Gym."" Athletics. Country life. Moderate rates. 

VirGtnta, Manassas, Box C. Dr. H. U. Roop. Pres. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA € 


LLSBURY ACADEM 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and 
natural beauty. Co-educational. 40th year. 
Eight buildings, new gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Fifteen acres of campus. Large endow- 
ment makes possible exceptional advantages 
on most reasonable terms. Separate building 
for music department. Piano, voice, violin, 
elocution, art, domestic science. Careful su- 
pervision and individual instruction. Mili- 
tary drill. Physical culture. All athletics. 
Catalogue on request. 


MILO B. PRICE. Ph. D., Principal 


E. GROSZMANN. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY New Hampshire 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 40acres. 8 modern buildings. 
devoted to outdoor sports. Play and study supervised. Food from the schoolfarm. Mountain spring water. College entrance certi- 
Agricultural Course includes study of soils, animal husbandry, horticulture, shop work, etc. 
Domestic Arts Course covers cooking, food values, sewing, house decoration, sanitation, care of sick, accounts, household management, 
Each student has the advantage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic teachers, 

For catalogue address 


FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal 





Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here 












Andover 


Gymnasium. Separate playgrounds for boys and girls. 10 acres 






Your boy or girl efficiently educated in 






WABANAKI 


A UNIQUE open-air school for girls 
and young boys. Special emphasis 
on woodcraft, nature-study and life 
in the open, with academic courses of 
highest standing. One hour from New 
York. In beautiful country. Address 


Mrs. Charles Tarbell Dudley, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Co-educational. College Preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domes- 
tic Arts and Science. Great teachers in 
every department. Noble buildings. Gym- 
nasium and Athletic Field. Endowment. 


72nd year. Young people get a vision 
here of the true worth of life. Catalogue. 


L.L.SPRAGUE, D.D.,President, Kingston, Pa. 








Strictly high-grade co-educational, preparatory school. 
Board, room and tuition only $200 per year. Large endow- 
ment. Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Training, 
Domestic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


Ohio, Austinburg, Box 2 EARLE W. HAMLIN, Prin. 


Cushing Academy 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts 


Healthful location in the uplands of Massachusetts. 
Twenty-acre campus, six buildings, including new fire- 
proof dormitory for boys. Five-acre athletic field. Gym- 
nasium. Group plan gives each boy and girl the personal 
attention so necessary to proper development. 
Preparatory, finishing, manual arts, business, 
household arts, and music courses. Six- 
payment plan makes our moderate rate 
available to those with limited incomes. 42d 
year. For illustrated catalog address 


H. S. COWELL, A.M. 



































Schools for Boys and Girls 


TILTON SEMINARY 


in foothills of White Mountains. \ 
for young men and women. Athletic fields. 
Special courses for high school graduates. 
Entirely distinct buildings Number limited. 
Mother. 


-—— SHENANDOAH — 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
and School of Music 


College preparatory. Certificate admits to University of Va. 
and all leading colleges. Music, business, elocution, art, 
piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms, $200 
to $275. No extras 

Address 


S. 6. 1. 
Box 101 
DAYTON 


Est. 1855. Certificate privilege 

Wayland Academy with leading colleges. bristian 
home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to Ist year college, all 
courses. 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile 
track; large lake. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, 
violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalog. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, P.O. Box EE. EpwinP. Brown. 


Schools of Domestic Science 


Worcester Domestic Science School )7e and 
Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for teachers of 
cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The only 
school devoted solely to Normal Domestic Science training. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opening date, Sept. 
19,1916. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 
MassacuusetTts, Worcester, 158 Institute Road 





THE SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
BATTLE CREEK Accredited MICHIG. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


is the one science above all others that offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to young women; today it creates a vocation of the highest 
order. The thorough instruction in the many branches of this 
needful science, taught by efficient instructors, 

Creek Sanitarium School of Home Economics, is valuable and prac- 
tical. By it the student is fitted not only for successful home- 
making, but is prepared here for institutional service on a dignified 
and lucrative basis. _ 

Through its affiliation with the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
School affords exceptional, practical advantages. All the sciences 
relative to right and thorough living are found in the curriculm, 
which embraces two courses: 

FIRST—a two-year course which graduates Dietitians for 
hospitals, sanitariums, industrial organizations, and public and 
educational institutions of all kinds. 

“COND—a one-year course which graduates housekeepers 
capable of applying scientifically, economically and tastefully all 
the theories of the culinary art. 

Fall term opens September 13, 1916. 
. Registration days September 11—12, 1916. 

Our illustrated catalog with all detailed information mailed free on request. 

Address Registrar 


THE SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
BOX 20 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


AN 


We answer inquiries concerning schools. 


Seven buildings, $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 

Prepares for college or business. 

Home Economics, including Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 

CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 

All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. 

Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any school in New England. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Separate dormitories 


Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 


House 
Endowment permits rate of $250 to $350. 


——EEEE ies 
EVANSTON ACADEMY 
of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ; 

A preparatory -school emphasizing high scholastic standards. 
wholesome and carefully directed athietics, literary and social 
activities, and attention to individual needs and interests. 

All the advantages of Northwestern University gymnasium, libra- 
ries, lectures and debating societies. Write for “Student Life.” 

E. W. MARCELLUS, BOX 850, EVANSTON, ILL. 


Montessori Boarding and Day School 


Devoted to the scientific direction and education of normal 
children from 3 to 8 years. Personal care. Rates moderate. 
Summer school in country. Training Course for Teachers. 

Mrs. A. W. Patst (Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914.) 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4311 Walnut Street. 


Carson Long Institute 732 Xe 5am) "oon: 


College Preparatory, Music, Business, Normal, Junior. Sep- 
arate modern buildings for boys and girls. New athletic field. 
Healthful country location. ils under 12 years special at- 
tention. 290 and up; Juniors, $235. 


. $ 
PeEnN., New Bloomfield, Box A. Carson LONG INSTITUTE. 


Miscellaneous 


Educate Your 
Child in Your 
Own Home 


HE mother is the natural teacher 
of her children. She knows their 
peculiarities, their tempera- 

ments, their weaknesses, but un- 
trained as a teacher, the time comes 
when she feels her inability alone to 
roceed further with their education. 
ossibly not within reach of a really 
efficient school, she reluctantly gives them up to be taught 
with other children. 
Now there has grown up in the City of Baltimore, in con- 
nection with a great private day school, a Home Instruction 
Department, the high object and purpose of which is the edu- 
cation of children from four to twelve years of age, entirely 
in their own homes and yet according to the best modern 
methods and under the guidance and supervision of educa- 
tional experts, who are specialists in elementary education. 


The school was established in 1897, and now has pupils in 
every state of the Union and 22 foreign countries. 

One mother writes: ‘‘The system seems to me almost magi- 
cal in its results.” An- 

other previously per- 

plexed by educational 

problems, voices her 

relief in_ these words: 

“A real Godsend.” 


A booklet outlining the 
plan and courses o 
instruction will be sent 
on request. 


Address Calvert School, 
Inc. V. M. Hillyer, A.B. 
larvae» Sentyacter, 4 : 
ase Street, — Gast? 
Baltimore, Md. (i 


Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN ? 





Universities 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning 
in the United States 


Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of giving to every person, 
whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough practical education at an 
expense within his reach. That it is performing this mission is indicated by 

. the onsale who avail themselves of the advantages offered. 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was founded with 3 departments, 4 instructors, 
and an annual enrollment of 210 different students. Now there are 21 departments, 
220 instructors, and an annual enrollment of more than 5,000 different students. 


THE REASON for this growth is in the fact that this University constantly in- 
creases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study, and offers additional advan- 
tages without making the expense to the student any greater. The University is well 
equipped with buildings, libraries and laboratories for giving instruction in the following: 
Departments Picteccanhy ant Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Education, Arta and Sciences, 
Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine 


Art, Domestic Economy, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
While the expense in all the Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been made so at the sacrifice of a 


high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board and room may be 
The Cost of Living had at from $29 to $41 per quarter of twelve weeks. Tuition $20 per 


quarter, or $65.00 if paid in advance, for a year of forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance 
for the year, it includes all the departments, except Medical, Dental and private lessons in Music. 

The total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for the regular school year (thirty-six weeks), need 

not exceed $142, or for forty-eight weeks $181. For Free Catalog Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


Box 4 University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


The Forty-fourth Year Will Open 
September 11, 1916. 
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In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired 41 





Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


—a ence 
Two Years’ Engineering Course Wipe 


Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in mathematics, science and me- 
chanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short in 
time and money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike 
for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 


Great saving of time and money for High School students preparing for 
Universities and special or technical work.’ No entrance examination. 
Enter any time. Modern shops, Laboratories, Library, Apparatus 
and Mach'nery. Extremely low expenses. $165 pays tuition, board 
and furnished room and library, all for 48 weeks. 


Tri-State College of Engineering, 20 C St., Angola, Indiana 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
COMPLETE IN 2% YEARS 


{| Learn by the thorough, approved scientific methods 
which our 12 years of specializing enable us to give you. 


| No entrance examination or high school diploma re- 
quired. The course is complete, condensed, thorough 
and practical. All unnecessary theory and cultural 
studies eliminated. Endorsed by leading engineers. _ . } 
{| We take personal interest in every student, give indi- 2 e e 
vidual instruction and auabanas. Most motinen oe. Ohio Mechanics Institute 
ment, airy, well-lighted ciass-rooms, in _ fire-proo! (Institute of A: 
7 ty 9: : ee pplied Arts) 
concrete building, make study conditions ideal. Thorough instruction and practical shop work in Mechanics, 
Students we train are always in big demand. Many Electricity, Architecture, Industrial Art and Design, Chemistry, 
start earning $1500 a year or more on completing course. General Science, Lithographic Art, Printing, Household Arts and 
12th Y¥ ° September 6th, 1916 Sciences. Ae Art Trades—Machine Work, Cabinet and 
: ear Opens Septe , S Pattern Making, Art Forging, Interior Decorating, Plastic 
Write for FREE illustrated catalog and full particulars Work. Special Department for Teachers. Superior Laboratory 
Mention previous schooling, age and experience and Shop Equipment. Our Graduates in great demand at good 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE salaries. Full catalogue A mailed on application. 
265 STROH BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. JOHN L. SHEARER, Pres., CINCINNATI 


roxio || LEWIS INSTITUTE 


ss ELECTRICAL An Endowed Polytechnic School for Both Sexes 
Accredited. College Work in Mechanical and Elec- 
aC I od 2 3 ad f Ac trical Engineering, and in Mechanic, Household, and 
Liberal Arts, leading to degree of B.S. High School 
.) 2 ei A Instruction in Science, Literature and Technology. 
; eR ‘Well equipped Shops and Laboratories. Day and 
7 hha Evening Sessions. Fall Term opens Sept. 11. Eve- 
(g ¥ e ning Classes Oct. 9, 1916. For Bulletin, address, 

aj fi 

t By 


elas LEWIS INSTITUTE 
ae F , Dept. 8, Madison and Robey Streets, Chicago 


— 


U 


—s 


Millions use electricity daily. The field The New York 


widens constantly. Public utilities, municipalities and 


manufacturers need more well-trained electrical men than 

= ELECTRICAL 
Why don’t you qualify? Don’t stay on the same 

level. You owe it to yourself to climb to a higher grade. be, ¢ H O O i 


Do you want to become a successful man? = 
You can do it if you will! The Bliss Electrical (Techno-vocational) 
School has trained over 2,000 men. It will train you in Gives you a complete training by actualpractice. You 
one year. The course is condensed and complete. It get the knack of “HOW” together with the theory 
affords every facility in shops for the construction and of “WHY” and the best business methods used in the 
testing of electrical apparatus. Lectures and other aca- World of Electrical Activity. 
demic branches supply the theoretical knowledge. Math- The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and premier 
ematics and principles of steam and gas engines included. school of the “Learn by Doing” method. When you 
For energetic young men with limited time. , have completed this Course _you shall be fully qualified 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL to handle ALL branches of Electrical industry. 
me one —— School is wneangnee eet up- 
*, to-the-minute. Yo preparation needed to become a 
349 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. “learner"’ in this school. You can start to learn on 
any day of any week throughout the whole year. 
24th year Visitors heartily welcomed. Send for catalogue. 


opens Sep- 
tember 27 38 West 17th St. New York City 


N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


For additional schools suitable to your requirements why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 














1511 WA4 STS 
LEARN IN 3 MONTHS TO EARN $1300 TO $4000 A YEAR 


Our valuable book **A”’ tells how. It’s Free—write for it. Any- 
one from 16 to 60 years old can easily learn Mechanical Den- 
tistry. The Demand is like a gold mine, Unexplored. Weare 
constantly called upon to fill good salaried positions. Why not 
qualify for one? No book study. All practical work. We guar- 
antee that you can earn before completion of ,the Course. 
Tuition payable in instalments. 


The Original School of Mechanical Dentistry 
20 years older than all others. Licensed by the Kegents of the Sate of New York. 


Detroit College of ho 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States. Two 
distinct schools—Day and Evening. Law Library. Three 
years’ course leads to the degree of LL.B. Students may wit- 
ness 22 courts in daily session. Fall Term begins September 
25, 1916. Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting students 
should write for pamphlet describing our efficient Bureau of 
Self-Help. Address 

SecRETARY Derroit CoLLece or Law. 

MicuHiGAN, Detroit, 36 Witherell St. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard cee Modern buildings 
and equipment. Degree of M. . Certificates from 
recognized ponpereiy schools accepted. Catalog. 
CUGENE H. Smiru, D. M. D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston. 


National School Domestic Arts & Science 


Interior Decoration. School opens its 14th year in new build- 
ings erected on a seven-acre campus. One and two year courses 
for girls. Modern American adaptation of famous European 
Principles. Practical application in decoration of beautiful 
new dormitories, ready for Fall occupancy. Catalogue D. 

District or CoLtumsia, Washington. 


Training School for Nurses 2#2 Micuary 


Registered by the £ tate of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction. Theoretical and practical class work through- 
out the course. Minimum entrance requirements, 2 years’ 
High School work. For information apply to 

Miss E. C. BurcGegss, Superintendent. 

Tuurnors, Chicago. Groveland and 29th St.. Box 101. 

; CRAFTS AND 
The School of Fine Arts Decorative Desicx 

Directed by C. Howard Walker and Miss Katherine B. 
Child. Decorative and Applied Design, Interior Decorat- 
ing, Illustrating. Jewelry, Silver Smithing, Pottery, etc. 
Booklet. Miss KATHERINE B. CHILD. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 126 Massachusetts Ave. 


Tri-State College of Pharmacy 


A Standard school, fits for examination in any state. Makes 
one a professional Chemist in 72 weeks. Graduates are en- 
gaged before graduation. Furnished room, heat, light, bath, 
tuition and chemical fees, $4.70 a week, in advance. 

InpIANnaA. Angola, 10 S. Pharmacy St. 


Detroit Technical Institute 


Practical One Year Course in Electrical, Mechanical or 
Chemical Engineering. Well-equipped laboratories. Instruc- 
tors specialists in their line. Write for descriptive bulletin. 
Address Tue Director. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, 42 Witherell Street. 





















Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by 
dollar college and hospital in process of erection. Opens Sept. 
18th. Write for catalog. 
Our sys- 
ul \ methods 
' lead to di- 
experience—WE GUARANTEE TO 
TEACH YOU—until you can take a 
We are the only school that guarantees 
Resident school instruction. Practical 
TRATION—LETTERING AND _ DE- 
SIGNING MODERN POSTERS— 
opens August 28th. Write for further information. 
COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL 


the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thousand 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 

tematic 

rect success—over 20 years of practical 

salaried position or refund your money. 

development in COMMERCIAL ILLUS- 

FASHIONS— PHOTO-RETOUCHING, Etc. Fall term 

710-116 So. Michigan Ave. Chi-ago, Illinois 





There is one school b:st adapted to you. 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 










































Book-FREE 


Electricity—Drafting— Plumbing 
Bricklaying Tells of thousands of openings 


for trained Electricians, Drafts- 
men, Plumbers and Bricklayers at $90 to $300 a 
month. Shows amazing opportunities to go in business 
for yourself. Tells how largest trade school in world 
trains you to fill these big jobs in 90 days. 


Experts Train You 
in $93,000 Shops 


See the wonderful pictures 
of our mammoth $93,000 
shops where experts train 
you under actual working con- 
ditions. You learn how to work 
by actually doing the work. Ex- 
perts stand beside you. No 
previous knowledge or special 
education necessary. 

You learn plan reading, estimating, contract- 
ing — everything, so you can handle the biggest 
jobs. We guarantee to make you competent to 
earn up to $300 a month. FREE Employment Bureau 
helps you to get job. Tools furnished FREE. 


Earn While You Learn 


If necessary we’ll assist you to 
secure a position so you can earn 
a large part of your expenses 
while learning. Day and even- 
ing classes. School open all year. 
Age limit 15 to 50 years. 


u 
SOE se ol Special Offer 
. We are now making a Special 


Offer—amazingly low cost and sensational easy payments. 
Remember that this offer is made for a limited time only. 


= 
Write 
Today where. But you'll have to 
act quick! There are only 


a few of our amazing FREE books left. 
And only those who write first can 
expect to receive our Special Offer. 
Send the Opportunity Coupon NOW—TODAY. 


B. W. COOKE, Director 


Coyne National Trade Schools 
Dept. 1047, 45 E. Illinois St., Chicago 


Builders, Contractors and Engineers 
desiring the services of skilled, PRAC- 
TICALLY trained men should commu- 
nicate with our Employment Bureau. 




































Electricity 


Edison says, “‘ Fifty 
billion dollars will be in- 
vested in electricity in 
five years.” Think of the 
big salaries of 1 
Then think of the enor- 
mous salaries that will 
be paid in five years. 
Our experts make you a 
thorough electrician in 
90 days and help you get 
a position. 
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This is your chance to 
break away from the small 
pay job and get some- 














Drafting 


Enormous demand for 
trained draftsmen. Im- 
possible to secure 
enough men. Personal 
instruction in Me- 
chanical, Structural and 
Architectural Drafting 
by experts. Design work 
for others whilelearning. 
Free Employment 
Bureau helps you secure 
gestion. Instruments 
EE. 
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Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


A Wide Range of 
Educational Opportunities 


HE advantages of rural academic surroundings are com- 

bined in an almost unique way with immediate proximity 
to the manifold activities of a large city by the favored topo- 
graphical situation of 


Washington University 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Able corps of instructors in all depart- 
ments. Libraries totaling 200,000 volumes. 
Modern and complete laboratory equip- 
ment. 

The departments include College, School 
of Engineering, School of Architecture, 
Medical School, Law School, Dental School, 
School of Fine Arts, Henry Shaw School of 
Botany. 

A main campus of 160 acres, 23 buildings, 
productive endowment of $9,000,000 and 
total assets more than $15,000,000. 


For catalog address G. W. LAMKE, Registrar 
126 University Hall St. Louis, Mo. 


The College of Medicine 


of the University of Illinois 


Minimum admission requirements 
to the Freshman year, fifteen units 
of work from an accredited High 
School and in addition two years in 
a recognized university or college, 
involving at least one year in college 
physics, biology, chemistry, and six 
college hours in French or German. 

For course of medical study, four 
years are required. Eligible students 
will receive the degree of B.S. at the 
completion of the sophomore year. 

Well equipped laboratories and good hospital facilities. 

Excellent location in the heart of Chicago’s great medical 
center. Collegiate year begins September 28th, 1916. 

For full information concerning course of study, fees, etc., 
address Secretary, Box 22. ° 


College of Medicine of the University of Illinois 


Congress and Honore Streets Chicago, Illinois 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


N. H. CARPENTER, Director T. J. KEANE, Dean 


All branches of the Painting and 
Graphic Arts. Day and Evening Classes. Fall term opens 
Oct. 2, 1916. For illustrated Catalogue write to Dept. 21. 


Michigan Ave., at Adams St., CHICAGO 


| — m 


Learn a Paying Peleuliin 


that assures you a good income and position for life 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPH 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 
ane to oeare these naethepe. Teorn how you can 
m?> successful. Terms easy—living inex ye. W 
(or FEEINOIS COLLEGE Sadia 
t Ls = OF PHOTOGRAP 
948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, one nag 


Temple University 


NORMAL COURSES FOR MEN AND WoMEN. A University for 
Practical Education. Physical Education. 2 years’ course, 
preparing men and women as teachers. Kindergarten train- 
ing course prepares thoroughly for work in the Public schools 
and for state board examination. Domestic Art and Science 
and Household Economy thoroughly taught. Nurses Train- 
ing School in connection with Medical School, and two large 
hospitals. Normal commercial course, School Gardening and 
Music. Send for Catalog. 

RussELL H. ConweEL.Lu, President. 

PENNA., Philadelphia, Broad and Berks Sts., Dept. C.M. 


Medical College of Virginia 


1838-1916. _ Medicine — Dentistry — Pharmacy. Stuart 
McGuire, M.D., Dean. New college building completely 
equipped. Extensive Hospital and Dispensary facilities. 
For catalogue and information address 

: i J..R. McCau.ey, Secretary. 

Vireinia, Richmond, 1200 East Clay Street. 








‘i MY 
WINONA COLLEGE OF 


AGRICULTURE 


J.C. Breckenridge, D.D., President 


Two year PURELY AGRICULTURAL Course prepares 
for all phases of farming, for teaching agriculture, for Count 
5 : Se E Agent work, for Civil 
: eq Service positions. 
, Alumni successful in all 
these fields. 
Fifteenth Year 
Begins Sept. 12th 
Well-equipped labor- 
atories. College farm. 
Faculty of experts. 
Athletics. Good en- 
vironment. Cost for 
year, including tuition, 
fees, board and room, 
not to exceed $275. For 
catalog address 


Winona College of Agriculture 
Box M, Winona Lake, Indiana 


MAU 








New Mexico 


State School of Mines 


An Institution of Technology 


Offers full courses in Mining, Civil, Geolog- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering. Low cost. 
Good laboratories. Facilities for study unexcelled. 
In the heart of the mining and smelting activities 
of the Great Southwest. Bracing mountain air, 
pure water and bright sunshine. 

New Metallurgical and Electrical Plant will be 
ready at opening of fall term. 

Write for catalogue 


FAYETTE A. JONES, President, Socorro, New Mexico 


Established 1824 


Rensselaer 
Polytechnic 


Engineering Tstitute 


and Science 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C.E.), Mechanical En- 
gineering (M.E.), Electrical Engineering (E.E.), Chem- 
ical Engineering (Ch.E.), and General Science (B.S.). 
Graduate and Special Courses. Unsurpassed new 
Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Mechanical and Mate- 
rials Testing Laboratories. For catalogue and illustrated 
pamphlets showing work of graduates and students and 
views of buildings and campus, apply to 
JOHN C. NUGENT, Registrar 


COSMOPOLITAN offers to its readers a unique service about schools 











COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Minimum entrance requirements, fifteen 





units from_an accredited high school or 
academy. Full course of instruction lead- 
ing up to the degree of D. D. S. The Col- 
lege occupies an entire building, toox1oo 
feet, six stories high, directly opposite 
Cook County Hospital. Last year to 
matriculate for three year course. 
Course of instruction extended to four 
years in 1917. 

Infirmary unexcelled in point of equip- 
ment and operating facilities. For de- 
tailed information address Box 70, The 
dean, 

College of Dentistry. University of IMinois 

1888 W. Harrison Street Chieago, Lil. 


Indiana Dental College s 


Study Dentistry at the Indiana Dental College. An 
exceptional opportunity for earnest young men. Extremely 
moderate cost for tuition and living expenses. Last three- 
year course offered this Fall. New four-year course, with 
augmented curriculum, begins in 1917. Able, experienced 
faculty. Clinical facilities are unexcelled. Write today for 
catalog. Address 





Freperic R. HensHaw, Dean. 
InpIANA, Indianapolis, 13 W. North St. 


Of Cumberland University. A one- 
Law Schoo year course covering the entire field of 
American Law. Not a lecture school. Text-book work is 
assigned as daily lessons and-‘exemplified in daily moot court 
practice. Nearly 4,000 Alumni, representatives of whom are 
found on the Bench of the United States Supreme Court, as 
Judges of the Supreme and Inferior Courts of many States, 
as Governors of others, and in both Houses of Congress. 
Terms of seventieth year n second Wednesday in Septem- 
ber and fourth Monday in January. Students may begin with 
either term. For catalog, address Law ScHOOL. 
TeNNESSEE, Lebanon, Box 21. 


Jenner Medical College 


Study Medicine at night. Medicine; Pharmacy; High 





School. First class training offered to both young men and 
women. Opportunity to earn all expenses while in atten- 
dance. Splendid laboratory and clinical facilities. High 


School branches taught to those lacking entrance require- 
ments. Methods approved by quarter of century experience. 
For full information and catalog address 
Joun D. MacKe..ar, M.D. 
ItuiNo1s, Chicago, 117 N. Elizabeth St., Box 13. 





Rose Polytechnic Institute 6collese of Knginecring. 
Electrical, Civil, Chemical and Architectural Engineering. 
Extensive shops, well uipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments, expenses low. 33d year. For catalog containing full 
information and professional register of alumni, address 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. C. Mees, President. 





New York School of Expression 


Classes and privateénstruction for beginners and advanced 
students in voice training; elocution; public speaking—pan- 
tomime; drama; folk and classic dancing. Photoplay. Fall 
term October 9th. Catalogue. 

New York, New York City, 318 W. 57th St. 


The Alberti School of Expression 


Pantomime, Elocution, Literature, Dramatic Arts for per- 
sonal culture. Professional Réles, Pageantry and Educational 
Work. Variety of two-year courses, $250.00 per year. Separ- 
ate Classes, and Individual Instruction. 

New York, New York City, 1114 Carnegie Hall. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. De- 
grees granted. Public Speaking, Physical Training, English, 
Dramatic Art. Professional and Finishing Courses. Dormi- 
tories. For catalog, address D. A. SHOEMAKER, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 926 Parkway Building. 











Bnentne College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy in 
America. Summer Session. 36th year opens Sept. 25th. 
Address 

Harry Seymour Ross, Dean. 

MassacHuseEtTts, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


School of Expression 


_ Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 37th year opens. Oct. 
5. Summer Terms. Evening classes. Work for all needs. 
Write for list of Dr. Curry’s books and ‘“‘ Expression.” 
8S. 8. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President. 
Massacuusetts, Boston, Copley Sa. 





Universities, Professional, Trade, Oratory and Schools for Backward Children 








| 


| 


COSMOPOLITAN can pave your way in the selection of the right school and college 








BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 


Founded 1883 by Margaret Bancroft 


For the training of children whose mental develop- 
ment has not progressed normally. Winter quarters 
(18 acres) in beautiful Philadelphia suburb; summer schools 
(28 acres) at Owl's Head on the Maine coast. Enrollment 
limited to 50 pupils, both sexes. The school staff consists 
of 76 employees, including a resident physician, 10 teachefs, 
29 nurses and attendants, etc. Physicians who desire to 
retain supervision of their cases will have the full co- 
operation of the resident and the consulting staff. 
Circular on request. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M. D., Box 124, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
MN ORO RRR IMRT PRATT SH 
: For Children _ sufferin 
The Sanatorium School from lameness, inco-ordi- 
nation, nervousness, defects of speech or hearing, arrested 
development, and paralysis; ages 5 to 15. Thorough and 
progressive scientific training and treatments; constant care. 


Only school of its kind. Booklet. CuLaupta M. Repp, Prin. 
Penn., Lansdowne. 46 Runnemede Ave., 6 miles from Phila. 





The Binghamton Training School oe a 

school for Nervous, Backward and Mental Defectives. No 

age limit. Physical Culture, Manual Training and all branches 

for the feeble-minded. Open the year round. Terms $400 to 

$600 per year. Avucust A. Boupt, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. 


Home School for Backward and XERYOUS. 


Home privileges. Individual instruction. Personal care. 
For circular and particulars address , 
THe SycaMORE Farm Scuoot., R. F. D. 4. 
New York«k, Newburgh. 


‘ a For Exceptionai Children. Every 
Miss Woods’ School modern facility, in an ideal sub- 
urban home, for the care and training of children who, through 
mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public or 
oat schools. Only school of its kind. 14 miles from Phila. 

ooklet. Mo.uurz A. Woops, Principal. 
Pewnna.. Roslyn. FiLorence E. Woops, Head Nurse. 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. De- 
partment of Child study. 25 buildings. Opening of colonies 
permits enrollment of more private —— Address 

New Jersey, Vineland. E. R. JoHNSTONE, Supt. 








For Backward Children. Do you want 

Latshaw School your child to become bright, interesting 

and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? The history oi 

our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly individual care 

in a small family group. Come and see for yourself. Rates 
$1,200 upwards. ALvLEN LatsHAw, Founder and Director. 

Pewn., Phila., Berwyn. ‘‘The Maples.’ 3412-14 Sansom St. 





Miss Compton’s School 
For 
Children of 


Retarded Mentality 


IMITED to ten children. Five trained 


teachers. Play hours supervised by two 

attendants. Ten and twelve month 
terms. Adjacent to three parks, thus com- 
bining the best features of country life with 
city privileges. Founded rgor. 


3811 Flad Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Terms 
$800 and 
upwards 


FANNY A. COMPTON 
Principal 









NO OTHER SCHOOL OF ITS KIND—THERE’S A REASON 
Beautiful home environment. Tendercare. Best dietary. De- 
fects minimized by perfect method. Montessori Apparatus pre- 
cedes general education. Individualinstruction. Pupils limited. 
No case hopeless. Term 12months. Booklet. Ten acres. 


Holmesburg, Philadelphia, “‘Stony Hurst” 


































































Conservatories of Music 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of Mew Work 


An Endowed School— FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Session Opens Oct. 16th. 


Examination for Admissions October 2nd to 12th. 


q The Institute gives preference to those applicants whose natural ability and earnest 
purpose give promise of musical excellence. 


q Endowed and conducted without thought of profit, the Institute commands the serv- 
- ices of artist-teachers whose private terms would be prohibitive to most students, 


Tuition fees are moderate and uniform. 
! @ Besides providing a thorough and comprehensive musical education to students 
| in all branches, it is equipped to give the highest advantages to the most excep- 
tional talents, removing the necessity of going abroad. 
q Correspondence invited from those desiring the best. Eligible students admitted 


as vacancies occur. 


Address 


The Secretary, Box 800, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


AVERT IS 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 


Offers courses in piano, voice, violin, organ, public 
school music, theory, orchestral instruments, etc. 
Walton Pyre School of Dramatic Art and Expression. 
Superior Normal Training School, supplies teachers for 
colleges. Desirable dormitory accommodation s. Numerous 
lectures, concerts and recitals throughout theschool year. 


Karleton Hackett Joun J. Hattstaedt Adolf Weidig 
Asso. Director President and Founder Asso. Director 

Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees con- 
ferred by authority of the state of Illinois. Students’ 
Orchestra. Many free advantages. Thirty-first session 
begins September 7th, 1916. 

The Conservatory is universally recognized as a schoolof the 
highest standard, and is one of the largest musical institutions 
inthecountry Eighty artists and teachers, many of interna- 

tional reputation. Located in new magni- 
6 a 
ATE a 


ficent sixteen story Kimball Hall Building. 


For free catalog and general information, 
Address, 650 KIMBALL HALL, Chicago, II. 


Von Unschuld University of Music 


Offers European Conservatory facilities. Unique advan- 
tages under artist instructors in training for concert work 
and high-class teachers. Degrees conferred. Dormitory at- 
tached. Catalog. REGISTRAR. 

District oF CoLumBIA, Washington, 1320-22 F St., N.W. 


The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


A Complete Education for the Singer. Normal Course for 
those desiring to teach. Superior Instruction at Moderate 
Rates. Write for Booklet C. 

Rosert G. WEIGEsTER, Director. 


New York, New York City, Carnegie Hall. 


Virgil Piano Conservatory 


Founded 1891. Original method, enabling pupils to rapidly 
acquire a perfect execution and infaliible memorizing. Special 
attention to tone work, pedalling and interpretation. Summer 
course, June 27th to July 29th. SECRETARY. 

New York, New York City, 11 W 68th Street. 

= Do you wish our assistance in the choice 
Music School of a school? If you do not find one suited 
to your requirements advertised in the magazine write to us 
Give location, approximate amount you are willing to spend, 
age of prospective pupil and any information you see fit. No 
charge now—or later. CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 

NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155, 


a 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Offers a complete musical education and unique advantages for 
those who look forward to concert or educational work. Gradu- 
ates are eligible to teach in the New York State Public Schools 
without State certificate; and the Conservatory maintains 


several companies in the Lyceum field. All instruments, 
also singing, languages, painting and dramatic art. Com- 
modious buildings, concert hall and dormitories, Resident 
and day students. Terms moderate. Catalog. Address 


The Registrar, 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cincinnati Conservatory 


of Music 


Founded in 1867 
by Clara Baur 


Conducted according to the advanced methods of the 
most progressive European Conservatories. Special de- 
partments for thorough training of teachers; exception- 


Foremost among American schools 
of music. Faculty of international 
reputation. Location ideal. Resi- 
dence department with superior 


equipment. 


al advantages for post-graduate and repertoire work; 
advanced study in theory and composition, also orches- 
tral training. 
English Literature, Public School Music, Drawing. 


Expression, Dramatic Art, Languages, 


For catalog and terms address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati. 


Tell us what you wish, COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where it may be found 











Conservatories of Music 


ew frigland 


CoNSERVATORY 
corse wigaemte OF MUSIC ..,.22 220 


Boston, Mass. 















The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


IN THE MUSIC CENTER OF AMERICA 


It affords pupils the opportunity, environment and atmosphere essential to a finished 


musical education. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
The largest Conservatory Building in the world; has its own auditorium and fourteen pipe 
organs. ‘Every facility for the teaching of music. Residence dormitories. 

CURRICULUM 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
OWING TO THE PRACTICAL TRAINING 

in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 

THE FREE PRIVILEGES 


of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A COMPLETE ORCHESTRA 
offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals and public appear- 
ances with orchestral accompaniment, an exceptional training for the concert stage. 
DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT—Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 










COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
Music and Dramatic Art 


& 





Desirable School for earnest students. Eminent 
faculty of fifty artists. Offers courses in Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Dramatic Art, Expression, Organ, 
Theory, Public School 
Music, Harmony, Violincello 
and Aesthetics. Curriculum 
of our school has been pre- 
pared by Musicians of unusual tal- 
ent.Many free advantages afford- 
ed in Concerts, Recitals and Lec- 
a, Covet Selon 
cagos lidings. 
Diplomes andi Saesees conferred. 


Fall term opens Sept. 11, 1916 
For free catalog and general in- 


formation address Registrar, Bo: 
91 Auditorium Bidg., Chi 
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Musical education in the tullest sense, 
embracing everything necessary to 
thorough technical and artistic inter- 
pretation. Unsurpassed equipment, 
faculty of unquestioned standing at 
very low cost—advantages only possi- 
ble to_ heavily endowed or State-sup- 
ported schools. A branch of the State 
Normal School, the Conservatory is 
supported and supervised by the State 
of Pennsylvania. =pecial Supervisors’ 
Course for intending teachers of public 
schools. Catalog and full information 
on request. 

Rexford D. Colburn, Director, or 


oS 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Prin, 


Indiana, Pa. 















i} MRS W, S. BRACKEN 
President \ 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the.attainment of a complete musical education in all branches. 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


















The Combs System is based upon sound Pedagogical, Psychological and Scientific principles. 

We have arranged in logical order the underlying princfples involved im the proper study and interpretation of music and by 
employing these ciples In their direct application to individual needs, we insure to the earnest, diligent, and capable pupil a 
thorough musical training with a minimum expenditure of time. effort and money. 

Daily reports keep the Director in touch with your progress. Daily supervision shows you how te werk. Four Recitals a week give you 
ampte opportunity for Public Performance. 

Reciprocal relations with Univ. of Pa. afford you opportunities to take special courses in English, French, German, etc., with- 
out extra charge. 







A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Success and Loyalty 
Write to-day for our illustrated Year Book. It contains valuable information for yea, Mailed free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 1319 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 













Ask COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire 


Conservatories of Music and Schools of Physical Education 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 


Central Park Westacor. 95th St., New York City 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


A Real Home for Music Students. New York's modern, up-to-date Music School. All Branches 
of Music and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest ‘artistic, finish by a faculty composed of 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


Open the Entire Year 


Established 1874 


D ETRO IT Francis L. York, M., A. Pres. 
CONSERVATORY o 


MUSIC 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, 
Public School. Music, and Drawing, Oral interpreta- 
tion, etc. Work based on best modern and educational 
principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals 
throughout the year. Students’ Orchestra. 
Branch Studios. Excellent Dormitory 
Accommodations. Teachers’ . 
certificates, diplomas 
and degrees con- 
ferred. Many 
free advantages. 
We own our own 
building located in 
center of most cult- 
ural environment. 
Forty-third 
season begins 
Sept. 11, 1916. 
For detailed infor- 
mation, address 


James H. Bell, 

Sec., Box 8 

1013 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Finest 
Conservatory 
in the West 


Nines Wisse’ Benen Ghibsalal Miekeamsiien 


30th year. 
work. Vocational bureau. 
New Dining Hali. 9 buildings. 
Boathouse, athletic fields, 80 acres on Sound. 

CONNETICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


Dormitories. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


28th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to 
Tue SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


The Sargent School for Physical Ri cctten 


Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical 
education in the world. General and special courses prepare 
for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 

Dr. D. A. SarGcenrt. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Everett Street. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


2 year Normal Course prepares young women for Physical Direc- 
tors, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming 
Instructors. Strong Faculty. Broad CulturalCourse. Well sup- 
ervised dormitory. Our Gradenten may be found in responsible 
positions in schools and colleges all over the country. Graduates 
of accredited high schools admitted without examinations. 


Fall term opens September 25th. 
Registration days September 21-22-23, 1916 


For catalog address MRS. ROBERT L. PARSONS, Director 
Pox 23 eee 430 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, il. 





TERMS including Tuition, Poard, Practicing, ‘etc., on application . 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Fits for teaching, physical training, playground | 
2 gymnasiums. | 
Enclosed 3-acre campus. | 


Dormitories in School ‘Buildings and Proper Chaperonage 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 


Physical _Education 


Two year normal course prepares young men and women for lucrativ: 
and proteseicnel service: Physical Directoce, Playground Supervisors, is 
structors in Athletics. Swimming Instructors. Excellent Faculty, Modern 

liated w Creek Sanitarium. Partial self 


i nt. 
}— Cultural environment. 


Fall term Sept. 13th. For prospectus giving full detail 
address, Frank 3. Born, M.-D., Dean aormer Fiving, ful details of work 
University), Normal School of Physical Education, Box 10 Battle Creek, Mich, 


Physical eater Playground Worker 


This new, interesting and ~ dignified’ profession 
pays well from the start. Men and women pre- 
pared in two years at 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


and step into good paying positionsin public schools, 
colleges, playgrounds, etc. Strong faculty, thorough 
course, accredited school, excellent playground depart- 
ment, expenses low, co-educational. Ball term begins 
Sept. 13. Book of Athletic Views and Catalog Free. 


American College of Physical Education 
Dept. 50 4200 Grand Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


e ° 
Boarding School! 

What do these two words mean to 
your boy or gir!! 

Are you perusing the school announce- 
ments in the magazines for a suitable 
school? Are you having difficulty in 
finding your wants amply supplied? 

Would you like to know of a school 
which will meet the requirements of 
your boy or girl? 

Why not write to us? We can aid you 
in the selection of the right school. 

We neither ask or accept fees. This 
service is free of expense to applicant 
and school alike. 

In writing it is essential to give loca- 

tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


State your requirements and we will suggest schools that will meet them 








Schools of Kindergarten Training and Dramatic Art 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 


A Kindergarten Normal School 




















Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan. 21st year 
* opens September 19. Course 2 years. Special Pri- 
mary Courses—University Lecturers—Accredited. 
Special Playground Worker’s Department.—Folk Dancing 


—Pagentry—Story Telling—Games, etc. For illustrated 
catalog address REGISTRAR, Box 5, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 



















TheLawFroebelKindergartenTrainingSchool 


And School of Culture for Young Women. A broad educa- 
tion and a preparation for all kinds of child-welfare work, in- 
cluding the home. University credits. Public school practice. 
Mary E. Law, M. D., Principal. 
Onto, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Ave. 









Kindergarten and Primary 
Training 

31st Annual Session begins Sept. 12, 1916 
Ideal education for young women. Provides a | 
profession and prepares for life. Two year Kinder- 
garten Course, Two year Primary Course. Three and 
four year courses leading to degrees. Accredited for 
kindergarten-primary certificatein many states.Three 
resident dormitories on College grounds. For illus- | 
trated catalog and full information address Secretary 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. COLLEGE 


Box 52, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIL 
len ee ee 







Montessori Training Course 


Fall Term October 16th, at the Montessori Children’s 
House and Elementary School. Illustrated catalogue on re- 
quest. Director: (Member Montessori Class, Rome, Italy, 
1913), Mrs. A. Reno MARGULIES. 
New York, New York City. 673 West End Avenue 

Kindergarten Primary 
Conn. Froebel Normal Training School. Academic, 
kindergarten, primary and playground courses. Boarding 
and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough work. 
State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 18th year. 
Booklets. Address Mary C. Mitts, Principal. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 183 West Ave. 


Miss Hart's Training School 


For Kindergartners. 3600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Junior, Senior, Graduate and Normal Trainers’ Courses. 
Practice Kindergartens. Opens October 2nd, 1916. For 
particulars address Miss CAROLINE M. C. Harr. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3600 Walnut St. 


Montessori Teacher-Training School fu 


$30,000 building adjoining All Saints’ es Church. 
Elementary and college preparatory. schools. Resident and 
day students. Basketball, Tennis. For illustrated folder address THE CHICAGO 


Mars. J. Scorr ANDERSON, Directress of Torresdale House. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale. 

































































For KInDERGARTNERS 
Lesley Normal School AND GRADE TEACHERS INSTITUTE 
Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kin- Begi ber 
dergarten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dormi- It — poe ty eptne wey a neha tas pe 
tory and house mother. : : Elementary Two year course, Fifteen units from an 
Mrs. Evita Lester WOLFARD. accredited high school, or its equivalent necessary for diploma. 
Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street. Illinois State Certificate available Pithout .examination.Gertrude 
Oberlin Kindergarten—Primary and in wales caadenie five er a unique apa culemeal ee 
free catalogue, and detailed information, address Secretary 





Two year course. Special teachers from Oberlin College Chicago Kindergarten Instit * 
and Conservatory of Music. Montessori School in connec- se ute, Box 8 . 54 Scott St.. Chicago, Ill. 


tion. For catalogue address : 
Miss Rosz C. Dzav, Secretary. 







Onto, Oberlin. 
The Fannie A Smith Froebel Kindergarten and 
: Training School 
We have found the demand for our graduates greater than 
= supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue 
address 






Fannié A. Surtu, Principal. 
_ Conneoricut, Bridgeport, 869 Lafayette Street. 
Kindergarten Training School 
Affiliated with New York University. Two years’ course 
accredited by New York State and City Boards of Education. 
Summer courses. 
z Miss Harriette Metissa Miuuzs, Principal, 
New York, N. Y. City, Washington Sq. N. Y. University. 


@LYIENE ACTING 


EST.20 YEARS) TECHNICAL AND PRACTICAL COURSES 
EACH DEPARTMENT A DISTINCT INSTITUTION IN ITSELF 


HOTO T MUSICAL 
COMEDY PLAY COME DY 
ELOCUTION EXPRESSIVE AND CLASSIC 

ORATORY ARTS ETC. LIGHTOPERA BALLET ETC. 

MOVELTY VAUOEYELE ACTS, SKETCHES, ETS 
Former pupil celebrities : Hazel Dawn, Nora Bayes, An- 
nette Kellermann, Laure tte Taylor, Mile. Dazie, Gertrude 
Hoffman, Ethel Levy, Jo seph Santley, Harry Pilcer, Harry 
Clark, Taylor Holmes, Barney .Gilmore, Mary Fuller, 
Marie and Florence Nash, Barbara Tennant, Dolly Sisters, 
Lillian Walker, Violet M ¢ssereau and others. rite for 
catalogue. Address Secretary. Mention study desired. 


“ALVIENE SCHOOLS,” Suite 21, 225 W. 57th St., near Broadway, New York City 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Franklin H. Sargent, President 


The standard institution of dramatic 
education for thirty-three years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Room 144 Carnegie Hall New York. 
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COSMOPOLITAN can put you in touch with the school best suited to your requirements 


August 1910 
Your School Problem 


will be solved if you will merely state your case to the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Write us (1) Kind of School. (2) Location preferred. (3) 


Amount you desire to spend. 
An expert, who has made personal investigation of the 


leading schools and colleges of this country, will help you 
choose the school best adapted to your needs. 
Our information is absolutely free. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago, Illinois 


tee. Nurse 
a LEARN AT HOME! 


EARN UP TO $25 PER WEEK 
Thousands are taking up this pleasant, 
congenial, respected Vocation which offers 

unusual Social advantages and excellent in- 
come. Any woman can learn. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Personal instruction under 


Dr. Perkins himself assures thoro training, yet 
saves you a lot of time 
Surprisingly low tuition. Small monthly payments. Send for 
large, handsome, illustrated Catalog and 32 Samp'e Lesson !’ages 


—allfreet CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Established 190z 


116D Michigan Boulevard, South 


WRITERS 
2® ARTISTS & 


TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO MONEY 
We sell stories, poems, illustrations and designs on com- 
mission. Staff of experienced salesmen and editors in close 
touch with magazines, advertising agencies and picture pub- 
lishere. Write for list of subjects now in demand. 


WRITERS & ILLUSTRATORS EXCHANGE, 859 U. S. Rubber Building, New York City 


Chieago 








Earn $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Yalimited opportunities—600,000 
Public Accountants in U. 
A. Ezaminstions or remtbon accounting positions. Knowl 


We ee you soot 38 iy mail Qaly a pal Gertites PY 
ledge of Kkeeping 


repare you — round up. Course personal: 
EL i. CP (Ex x-secretary Illinois | State foard of 
Examiners in <etes ‘and Ia: aia of experts. tuition fee—easy 
terms. Write now for free book of Sooumanney 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, | Dept-ass- Chicago, Ul 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
Illustrators and cartoonists earn from 
$20 to $125 a week or more. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6¢ 

in stamps and I will send you atest lesson plate, alse 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Landon School of Hlustrating, and Cartooning 

1439 Schofield Building, Cleveland, oO. 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING-PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist, 


unnecessz ary to 8 begin—w: 
vised by Wm. hase, 





Newspaper, Magazine or Commer- 
cial Illustrator; paint in Water Colors or Oil. Let 
us develop your talent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address brings you full particulars 
by return mail and our illustrated Art Annual free. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Stndio 2027. OMAHA, NEB, 


Ovide Musin’s ‘“" Belgian VIOLIN School 


From A to Z, in four volumes. The Authority for Teachers and 
Students. Send 2c stamp for free pamphlet. Address Ovide 
Musin’s Virtuoso Violin School, 51 W. 76th St., New York City. 
Private and Class lessons given by OVIDE MUSIN in person. 
Alsc ientific Instruction by correspondence. 


STORY-WRITING TAUGHT, &%, 


MSS, criticized, revised, and typed; also sold on 
commission. Our students sell stories to best mag- 
azines. Free booklet,““W RITING FOR PROFIT,” 
tells how, gives proof. National Press Associa= 
tion, Dept. 62, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Cosmopolitan Magazine 





Position Guaranteed. $25 to $100 Weekly 


Made by men and women who draw illustrations 
for advertisers. Drawings bring $50 to $500 each. 
We guarantee you a position in this work. ‘Back 
offer by $500 Gold Bond. Have more openings 
than we can fill. Write at once for Free Sample 
Lessons. See how we have taught others—how 
we can teach you at home. Investigate. Send 
post card or letter today. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 30 Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


LETTERIN 
GNINGY 


Or Show AND and Sign Writing. Gratify your 
artistic nature. Earn splendi salary or start 
in business. Marvelous growth of advertising 
makes demand for your work certain and sure. 
My graduates all earn good money. Lessons plain, 
thorough and easily mastered. No talent necessary, 
My personal instruction and guidance esses you 
rapidly. Start today. Write for free booklct. 


The Rosing School of Lettering and Design 
2028Union Bidg. a! __ Cleveland, Ohio 





$75 to $150 monthly at once. Rapid promotion. 
Easy a Short hours, 15 and Re ae renin, Sl 
ll pay. Lifetime positions. No strikes, no ‘‘lay- 
an no *‘straw bosses,’’ no pull needed. Ordinayy Wl 
education suficient., _ American citizens 18 or over 
ible no matter where yot live. pe, re 


NEW BOOK FREE ‘1 teh 8 je ahem, Railway poe 


House and many cee Gov’ t positions. 
re} for Examinati under saparviqzon of of Seems 
BE = Civil Service Sec’ y-Exai 


wil Ga oR ddress_ PATTERSON CIVIL” 


SCHOOL, 78 News Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Do You Like to Draw? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize if you 
answer thisad. Nor will we claim to make you 
rich in a week. But if you are anxious to 
_ develop your talent with a successful car- 
toonist, so you can make money, send a 
copy of this picture with 6e. in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson plate, 


and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS SOHOOL OF CARTOONING 
839 Leader ee a Cleveland, 0, 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No‘ ‘positions 
—no “‘ruled Jines”—no ‘shading’ —no ‘‘word-signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’ 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home oie 
utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 

Chicago Correspondence Schools, 989 Unity Huilding, Chicago, mm. 


BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
dreds ti n. 
——— tpegect one of them, “Write tosay or list of of 


open: ities to earn Money while you 
a en is from ete of our students who % 


100 to th. Add: it office. Dept. 
RATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
New York, San Francisca 


wT A‘GET High-Grade Instruction 
LAW AW = by CORRESPOND EN CE 
erent Est. 1892 


Four Courses: erent elem, Bh in rl Business Law 

and ibe Ex. Review. Classes begin each month. Ap- 
ved by Bench and Bar. University Methods, Standard 
Rext- Books, Cases, Moot Court. eee Sessa. 
Free Offer—Write today for Catalog 

Spec vem for Admission to the Bar and Free Offer. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 510 Reaper Block, 


PPRTN Oe iesey oe ose 
Zeb A OW PRAT pt 2-4 usuat, cost. in, your own 


WRITTEN METHOD. Endorsed by leading mosicians. Play chords in first lesson, 
orm; lessons. Successful for 25 years. Graduates eve! 
where, gg me ” Reduced terms this month. Send for FREE book. 


M. &. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Box 650 C8 CHICAGO 


Do you wish our assistance in the 

Professional School nat as of a school? If you do not 

find one suited to your requirements advertised in the maga- 

zine write to us. Give location, approximate amount you 

are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and any in- 

formation you see fit. _CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Sq. Station, Box 155. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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levee en sy YOUNG 
nN Na ey Wg 


Commercial Artists trained practically by members of our 
faculty have earned $100.00 in two days—often more. 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 

Earn from $25.00 to $75.00 per week. Become a Commer- 

ial Designer—uncrowded field—dignified profession. Learn 

to draw during your spare time by our home-study method. 
Easy To Learn — Easy to Apply 

Send today for our beautiful catalog in colors. Also our folio of 

commercial illustrations. Free for the asking. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, INC- 
214 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 






























Do you want to get in the?) 


Railway Mail Service: 


Write me, and I'll tell you how. Pays up to $1800, with 
annual vacations; and you’ll find it just your kind of a job, 
if you like a spice of excitement in your work, No other 
trains are like Uncle Sam’s Mail Trains—the “‘real thing’’ on 
rails, with the’ right of way.” under special Gov’t protection! 
As President of Washington Civil Service School, I have 
coached many men in the Railway Mail Service—getting them 
past the Civil Service examinations with high averages. I can 
do same for you, if you are an American citizen over 18 years 
and have a common education, 

I have been in correspondence school work 21 yrs., know what to do 
and how to do it in each individual case. That means your case; and 
I give you a guarantee : you get a position or — back, 

7 Tells about 292.296 protected posi- 
Write for Book JA 5 tions in U.S. Gov’t. with sure and 
generous pay and lifetime employment. You need this book—and 
it’s free. Just address me—EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


How About a Clerks} 
ET | In a Govt. Departs 


Increase Your Efficiency 


The secret of business and social suc- 
cess 1s the ability toremember. I can 
make your mind an infallible classified 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome 
bashfulness, address an audience, 
Easy. Simple. The result of 20 years ex- 
perience in developing memories of thou- 
sands. Write today for copy of my book 
“How to Remember’’ and Copyrighted 
Intensely Interesting Memory Test Free. 
also how to obtain FREE copy of my 
book “How to Speak in Public.” 



































Course of forty lessons in the history, 
A form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: “* Before completing 
the lessons, received over $1000 for 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versi- 
fication and Poetics, Journalism. In all, 
over One Hundred Courses, under profes- 
sors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and other 
leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
7 Dept. 85 Springfield, Mass. 





















































Is that the sort of a situation you'd like—paying 
up to $1800, with short hours, annual vacations, 
permanency and the pleasure and prestige of 
scrving in Departmental Position? 1* so, write 
me at once for information how to prepare for 
the next ensuing Civil Service examination. 
Being president of Washington Civil Ser- 
vice ool, it is my duty to coach men and 
women (by mail) to pass examinations for Government positions. 
My long experience (21 yrs.’ correspondence teaching) assures a 
high average for those who take my instruction. You will run no 
risk, for I'll give you a money-back guarantee. 
Write Toda There are 292,296 protected positions in U. S. 
y Gov’t service, with sure and generous pay and 
lifetime employment, for American citizens of 18 or over; and you 
can na the necessary information by writing for Book JD S 
It’s Address me--EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


oe 


—the seeret of wealth—health and power, such as 

yoa have never known — the ability to live a fully 

ni complete and successful life. He guarantees it; 
Earn $35 to $100 a week. Exceptional opportunities await the not a penny if he fails. 

trained traffic man with railways and industrial shippers, Our free Without violent exercise, without drugs or medicines or dieting, with- 

literature explains fully the possibilities for good salaries and rapid out giving up any of the pleasures of life over 200,000 men and women 

advancement in this uncrowded and lucrative field, and how from nine to ninety, have been shown by Swoboda, how to revitalize, re- 

















































































































































= 2 energize, restore every cell, tissue and organ of the body. By his amazing 

We IT rain You By Mail system of Conscious Evolution Swoboda has enabied weaklings to — 

; 5 : 5 come GIANTS in bealth and mind—has shown men and women that 

at home, in spare time without interference with your present oc- what they THOUGHT was 100% health and efficiency was only about 





cupation, e LaSalle course in Traffic and Transportation is sim- 
ple and thorough—readily and a practical work for you——he GUARANTEES it—or not a penny does it cost you. 


50% of what Conscious Evolution made them! He can do the same 





of highly efficient traffic experts. dorsed by prominent railway The secret of wealth, bealth and happiness is 
and industrial traffic officials. Small cost—terms tosuit you. Mail THIS BOOK FREE! fity cspiainea in Swoboda’s new buck “Con- 
tal today for catalog and free book, ““Ten Years’ 4 scious Evolution.” In it, hundreds of pupils tell what this great discovery has meant to 
romotion in One.”’ them in increased earnings. increased ability to live the well-rounded, wholly successful life, 


LaSALLE EX TEN UNIVE RSIT Y Swobods tells how he GUARANTEES “Conscious Evolution” to do the same for YOU or NO 
Dept. 855-C a on Illinois ° pay! Write today. The book is Free. ‘Address ’ 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1948 Aeolian Hall, New York City 

When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 51 
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Bird Books 
Now Sent FREE 


Mail Coupon for This Examination Offer! 


E able to tell every bird you see. 


To know our little feathered “‘ pals” 
they flit by. To know the bad birds from the an 
ones. What a delight itis! This knowledge all yours 
if you will but cut off and mail the coupon at the 
bottom. And more, too. Knowledge of all the flowers, 
butterflies and trees. Books you can put in your 
pocket when you go out. T hey open up beauties you 
may never have seen. They give you a bigger, better 
education. Nd ape where there is a child should be with- 
out these books. Let your children have this knowledge. 


700 Color Pictures 


Pocket Nature Library 


Every feather of the birds shown in the exact 


coloring just as if you had the bird in your hand. 
Every petal and stamen of the flower just as colored or fash- 
ioned by Nature. All the wonderful hues of the butterflies— 
every secret of the trees. You don’t need to ask, Pull one of 
these handsome limp leather bound volumes ae poe pocket. 
There it is. Just what you want toknow. Ail nature like 
an open book. The very things you have wanted; and carried 
as easily as a pocket ok, The only pocket nature guide 
with colored illustrations. The principal facts about each bird, 
butterfly, flower or tree goes along with each illustration. 


Mail This Coupon *02233 


Money! 


Merely send this coupon (without money) and 


the 4 books will come to you prepaid. Look at them. 
See the wonderful colors. Make up yourown mind. If you want 
them send only 95c, then $1.00 per month for 4 months (or $4.50 
cash). If you don’t want them send them back at my expense. 
But get them just to look at, anyway. Send coupon today. 


«sNelson Doubleday, Dept. C104, Oyster Bay, N. Y.= 


Please send me, all charges Joes, the Pocket Nature Li- 
brary in 4 volumes, bound in full flexible leather and contain- 
ing over 700 color plates. If the books are satisfactory after 
5 days’ examination, I agree to pay 95¢ at once and $1.00 a 
month for 4 months (or $4.50 cash): Otherwise I will return 
them. Send books and bill to 


Adare... 


o 
n“ 


If what you want is not 








advertised on these pages, see 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 
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Are You Going to 
College This Fall? 


The Educational Bureau 
of the Chicago Examiner 


will gladly supply without charge 
information and catalogues of the 
best schools and colleges in the 
country. 

A college woman is at the head 
of our Bureau. Service cheerfully 
rendered gratis to any school head 
or to any individual making appli- 
cation to 

Educational Bureau 


Chicago Examiner 


Hearst Building Chicago, Ill. 


ifYou STAMMER 


ace at once for my book which tells how I quickly and 
permanently cured 2 my self after stammering nearly 20 years. 
Book and advice sent FREE 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist 
1124 N. Illinois _Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


,STUDY AT HOME 


success 
men win 


7 
ever. Bele put be steadier Earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can 
train at home during spare time. We 
prepare you to puss bar examination in 
y state. Money refunded according to our 
Guarantes Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. 
ferred. Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low ‘cost, 
terms. Big Law Library and modern course in Public Speake 
ing free if you enroll now. Get our a 1 pico Dare ‘Law 
Guide’’ and *‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for th Ow. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 855-F Chicago, Wi) 


Our simple method of 





or eee ones 
business man. WE 
GUARANTEE To in- 
Saran YOUR PRES- 
ENT INCOME SO FER 
hoes every 
You pay only as 





CENT. 109 books—a complete taw li 

student. BAR EXAMINATION GUARANTE 
you progress —in small instaliments. Tuition refunded if dis- 
satisfied. SEND POSTAL FOR 80-PAGE FREE BOOK TODAY! 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. 104 C, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S.A. 


BOARDING SCHOOL! 


What these two words mean to your girl or boy! 

Are you having difficulty in finding your wants amply supplied? 
Would you like to know of a school which will meet the re- 
quirements of your boy or girl? 

Why not write tous? Wecan aid you in the selection of the 
right school. We neither ask nor accept fees. The service is free 
of expense to applicant and school alike. 

In writing itis essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers Building New York City 













page 6 of this issue 
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Will you spend 
the summer 
near the water? 


If. you intend to spend any 
part of the summer at a place 
where there is any kind of boat- 
ing, you will find it well worth 
your while to subscribe now for 


MoToR BoatinG 


The National Magazine of Motor Boating 



















80 to 100 Words a Minute 
Guaranteed! 
Learn at Home—I10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the typewriter 
has been discovered. Almost overnight it has revolutionized the 
whole typewriting situation. 

Already thousands of stenographers and other typewriter 
users who never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute, are 
writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could before, and they’re 
earning salaries increased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It 


| Don’t confuse this new way in typewriting with any system 
of the rast. There has never been anything like it before. 
It is as different from the old touch systems as day is from night. 
| Special Gymnastic Finger-Training Exercises bring results in 
days that ordinary methods will not produce in months. It is 
the greatest step in typewriting since the typewriter itself was 
invented—already its success has become nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken up this 
system are hundreds of graduates of business colleges and 
special typewriting courses—many were so-called touch writers 
—yet there has not been a single one who hasn't doubled or 
trebled his or her speed and accuracy, and the salaries have 
been increased from $8 to $15 a week (their former salaries) to 
$25, $30 and even $40 weekly. And the new way is amazingly 
easy for anyone—there are only 10 lessons and they can be 
quickly learned at home. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new m¢thod. 
But we have prepared a book which tells all about it in complete 
detail, which is free to those interested. It is a big 48-page book, 
brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. It explains 
how this unique new method will quickly make your fingers strong 
| and dextrous, bring them under perfect control, make them extremely 
| rapid in their movements—how in a few short weeks you can trans- 
form your typewriting and make it easy, accurate and amazingly 
speedy—all this and much more is told in detail. No instruction 
book ever written, no matter what its cost, ever told so plainly the 
real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your work 
easier—if you want to put more money in your pay envelope—get 
this book at once. It will be a revelation to you as to the speed and 
salary that is possible to typists. Mail the coupon ora postal today— 


Now. 
USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY, 
The Tulloss School of Typewriting, 1608 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in Type- 
writing. This incurs no obligation whatever on my part. 































There is no magazine that will afford 
you greater enjoyment or render you 
greater service. It will tell you all 
you wish to know about every kind of 
motor boat you will see or go aboard 
of, greatly increasing your enjoyment. 


If you intend to buy or charter a 
boat for any length of time, MoToR 
BoatinG will render you invaluable 
service. The Editor, who is an expert 
Marine Engineer, will gladly give you 
the full benefit of his technical knowl- 
edge, free of all charge. It is easily pos- 
sible that just one thing he tells you, 
or just one thing you read in one issue, 
will save you a great many times the - 
cost of a subscription. 












































































And, of course, if you own a motor 
boat MoToR BoatinG’s value to you 
can hardly be overestimated. 


Send us the coupon below, NOW. 
We'll begin your subscription imme- 
diately and bill you later. 





































MoToR BoatinG, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


Please enter me for a year’s subscription and 
send me bil! for $1.50. 
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When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Let Cosmopolitan 
plan your summer 
outing — free 


Ask us about any place. We'll 
tell you the easiest and pleasantest 
ways to get there, how much your 
trip will cost, hotel rates and service, 
the sights to see at journey’s end, 
the sports to enjoy. 


Information about thousands of 
resorts, hotels and travel routes 
centralized right here for you. 


It costs nothing, and is so easy 
to get. 


Just tell us where you want to go 


—Whether mountains or seashore 
—In what state 

—When you want to go 

—How long you expect to be gone 


—How much you have to spend. 


Address 


COSMOPOLITAN’S NATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


119 West 40th St., New York City 
Room 1218 
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<I LET HIM GIVE YOU A 


Real Command of English 


It will take only some of your spare moments at home; 
no repellent grammar-study; each lesson as clear as day- 
light, and inspiring to the highest degree. Commence 


now~let Grenville Kleiser teach you through his Mail 
Course in practical English, how to 

Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Adver- 
} tisements, Stories, Sermons, etc. 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 


Enter Good Society— 
Be a Man of Culture, Power, and In- 
fluence in Your Community. 

Good English is absolutely necessary to the highest success in life. 
What material benefit is it to have good ideas if you can not express 
them adequately—if you can not make others see them as you dof 

We will send by mail full particulars of this famous Course. No 
cost, no obligation to you—but ask for them to-day, on a post-card. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.647 NEW YORK 


Wholesome 
Hearty 
Robust Fun! 


As a humorist, Mark 
Twain could easily gain 
recognition to eternal 
fame. But what other 
American has had the 
qualities Mark*Twain so 
broadly possessed? Is 
there another American 
whose works show such 
manly pathos—vigorous 
portrayal of character— 
shrewdness, wisdom, and 
sanity — healthy hatred 
of pretense, affectation, 
and sham? 


The opportunity to 


fs 5 
DP 
obtain a set of 


MARK TWAIN at 4 Price 


is still open. Do Not Send Money. Just Send Y 4 
the Coupon and Judge the Books Vourseit. , 


No deposit is necessary. When the books #4 
come, take them out of the box, let the oe” HARPER & 
whole family look them over. Inspect yy” BROTHERS 
the quality of the books, the paper / Franklin Square 
and the binding, the way they are ¢ N. ¥. City 
printed and illustrated—and then a. Send me MARK 
decide conscientiously whether 7 TWAIN'S WORKS. 
you want to keep them or 7 I may keep them ten days 
not. If you don’t, send a for examination and pote 
them back collect. Could” , themtoyou.at yourespense. 
anything be fairer? the books I will remit $2 a month 

7 until the $25 has been paid. Cos. 8 -16 
HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


N. Y. City ake AAAPESS- ccccccccccccccsccesscesccseseses ecevecese 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Let Him That Is 
Without Sin Cast, 
the First Ston 


A woman crouched down 
against the iron fence of the 
park, sobbing turbulently. Her 
rich fur coat dragged on the 
ground. Her diamond-ringed 
hands clung to the slender, 
plainly-dressed working girl 
who leaned close, trying to 
console. 


Dan was the cause of it all. 
Dan and that chap with the 
automobile and the diamonds. 


m O. HENRY 


saw, and seeing, understood. That is the secret of his power. With 
x swift sure, strokes he drives his story home. Never a word is wasted. 
From the first word the interest starts and you are carried on in 
the sure magic of his vivid sentences to the unexpected climax. 
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O. Henry has come to fill American Life. 
Wherever you go— whatever you read—you 
meet O. Henry. In the news stories from the 
war, there are intimate references to O. Henry 
—at social gatherings—at hunt meets—on the 
road—every where everybody knows O. Henry 
ee refers lovingly to his people and his 
stories. 


The founder of a new literature—no wonder 
the sale goes up and up—higher and higher 
each day. Long ago he reached beyond the 
world’s record for short stories. 1,500,000 al- 
ready % the United States. How many in 
France and England—Germany—Africa—Asia 
and Australia—we cannot tell. As the years go 


KIPLING FRE 


































Send No Money 

















































‘old. Gold tops; il- 
ustrated; 274 com- 
plete stories; one 
long novel 


KIPLING 
6 volumes,179 stories 
and poems; one long 
novel; red silk cloth; 
gold tops. 















be sorry. 
day and be glad. 































































—the red, red stories of fight and the keen blue stories of peace. 


Send the books back—the whole 18—if they’re 
not the biggest, the best you ever saw or read. 
Better than moving pictures — for these are perma- 
nent, real moving pictures of life. 


Send Couponto- ¢¥ 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


by our wonder grows greater—as the years go 
by, his fame grows greater for the wisdom— 
the understanding—the love—the humor—the 
sweetness of these pages. Always healthy in 
their influence—always facing truth when truth 
has to be told—a bracer to the heart and mind 
—while the tears and laughter struggle to- 
gether and neither wins. 

Don’t get him to read him once—you’ll read 
him a hundred times—and find him each time 
as fresh and unexpected asat the first. He puts 
his finger on the pulse-strings of your heart 
and plays on them to your delight and your 
surprise. That is the mystery of O. Henry— 
his power beyond understanding. 


47 
And besides to get your prompt 
action we give you, free, Kivling .@ Cosmo 
in six volumes—179 stories— .@ 8% 16 
the greatest he ever wrote 





Review of 
@ __ Reviews Co. 
” 30 Irving Place 

New York 
hs Send me on approval 
charges paid by you, O. 


45 1 Short @ _ Henry's works in 12 vol- 
Stories os a work pave for O. eee. The Kipling nee, gold eis, Sene . 

2 Lon ovels | is free. the coupon before it is too late See waeea eee 
oO hasnt and put the 18 books on your library shelves ? will remit $ coum pei 

te clues boca te and the new joy in your heart. for the O. Henry set only and retain 
. 2 @ the Kipling set without charge Other 

green silk cloth and Don’t wait till tomorrow and @ wise I will, within ten days, return both 


@ sets at your expense 
A TN citings actctalinaianiii 
OF I a ctscsksmasieinahtiiaiaieliniinaiptiaccmaaiaiasan eaclghinia 


. . 4 
Review of Reviews Co. ,¢7 occupation 
30 Irving i New York @ The rich 2 leather edition cf O. Henry costs only 


@ cents morea volumeand has proveda favorite binding. For this 
luxurious binding, change above to $1.50 a month for 13 months. 


a few 
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parade before you on the Victrola 


One famous band after another entertains you with 
its inspiring music. 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, = 
Conway’s Band, U.S. Marine Band, Banda de Ala- = 
barderos of Madrid, Black Diamonds Band of London, = 
Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde Répub- = 
licaine Band of France, German Cavalry Band, Kryl’s d 
f Bohemian Band, Police Band of Mexico City—the = 
S53 greatest bands and orchestras of all the world. = 
With a Victrola you can sit back in your easy chair and hear 
: these celebrated musical organizations. 

You can have them play for you any music you wish to hear. 
And you hear it as only those great bands can play it—as only = 
the Victrola brings it into your home. SSS | 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete : | 


line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the 
music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. victor Records can be safely 

and satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles 

or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 

Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines 
— E with jeweled or other reproducing points. 












ictrola 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, 
“His Master's Voice.’’ Every Victor, Victrola. and Victor Record 
bears it. You instantly identify the genuine. 


= Victrola XVI, $200 = 
== Victrola XVI, electric, $250 = 
Zs Mahogany or oa 
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Nature’s formula combined with Campbell’s. 


No human chemist ever invented a “bracer” superior to 


the delicious recipe put up by nature in the juicy vine 
ripened tomatoes used in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


All their valuable tonic and medicinal properties are re- 
tained by the Campbell method, while the other nourishing 
materials which we blend with nature’s formula complete 
a soup as beneficial as it is tempting. 

Summer is just the time when you need the healthful 
and appetizing stimulus of this wholesome Campbell “kind.” 


Its regular use at this season will do the whole family a world 
of good. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Lae AYoyep os 


LOOK FOR Srl HED-AND-Werltrz 


LASSE 
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The Crimes We Commit | 


Cosmopolitan. Magazine 


Against Our Stomachs 
Arthur True aa M. D. 


A MAN’S success in life de- 
pends more on the co-operation 
of his stomach than on any 
other factor. Just as an “army 
moves on its stomach” so does 
the individual. Scientists tell 
us that 90% of all sickness is 
traceable to the digestive tract. 


Physical efficiency is the back- 
bone of mental efficiency. Unless 
our stomachs are effectively performing their 
functions in the way Nature intended, we can’t be 
physically fit. And unless we’re physically fit, 
we can’t be thoroughly successful. 


As Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the noted writer, 
says, “the brain gets an immense amount of 
credit which really should go to the stomach.” 
And it’s true—keep the digestive system in shape 
and brain vitality is assured. 





EuGENE CHRISTIAN 


Of course, there are successful men who have 
weak digestions, but they are exceptions to the 
tule. They succeeded in spife of their physical 
condition. Ten times the success would un- 
doubtedly be theirs if they had the backing of a 
strong physique and a perfect stomach. There 
are a thousand men who owe their success in 
life to a good digestion to every one who suc- 
ceeded in spite of a poor digestion and the many 
ills it leads to. 


The cause of practically all stomach disorders— 
and remember, stomach disorders lead to 90% 
of all sickness—is wrong eating. 


Food is the fuel of the human system, yet some 
of the combinaticns of food we put into our systems 
are as dangerous as dynamite, soggy wood and a 
little coal would be in a furnace—and just about 
as effective. Is it any wonder that the average life 
of man today is but 39 years—and that diseases of 
the stomach, liver and kidneys have increased 
103% during the past few years! 





The trouble is that no one has, until recently, 
given any study to the question of food and its 
relation to the human body. Very often one good 
harmless food when eaten in combination with 
other harmless foods creates a chemical reaction 
in the stomach and literally explodes giving off 
dangerous toxics which enter the blood and 


slowly poison our entire system, sapping our vitality 
and depleting our efficiency in the meantime. 


And yet just as wrong food selections and 
combinations will destroy our health and efficiency, 
so will the right foods create and maintain bodily 
vigor and mental energy. And by right foods we 
do not mean freak foods—just good, every day 
foods properly combined. In fact, to follow 
Corrective Eating it isn’t even necessary to upset 
your table. 


Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, the noted food scientist, and he told me 
of some of his experiences in the treatment of 
disease through food. Incidentally Eugene 
Christian has personally treated over 23,000 
people for almost every non-organic ailment 
known with almost unvariea success. An enviable 
record when one considers that people nearly 
always go to him after every other known method 
has failed. 


One case which interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose efficiency had 
been practically wrecked through stomach acidity, 
fermentation and constipation resulting in physical 
sluggishness which was naturally reflected in his 
ability to use his mind. He was twenty pounds 
under weight when he first went to see Christian 
and was so nervous he couldn’t sleep. Stomach 
and intestinal gases were so severe that they caused 
irregular heart action and often fits of great mental 
depression. As Christian describes it he was not 
50% efficient either mentally or physically. Yet in 
a few days, by following Christian’s suggestions as 
to food, his constipation had completely gone, 
although he had formerly been in the habit of 
taking large daily doses of a strong cathartic. 
In five weeks every abnormal symptom had dis- 
appeared—his weight having increased 6 pounds. 
In addition to this he acquired a store of physical 
and mental energy so great in comparison with 
his former self as to almost belie the fact that it 
was the same man. 


Another instance of what proper food combina- 
tions can do was that of a man one hundred pounds 
overweight whose only other discomfort was 
rheumatism. This man’s greatest pleasure in life 
was eating. Though convinced of the necessity, he 
hesitated for months to go under treatment, 
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believing he would be deprived of the pleasures of 
the table. He finally, however, decided to try it 
out. Not only did he begin losing weight at once, 
quickly regaining his norma! figure, all signs of 
rheumatism disappearing, but he found the new 
diet far more delicious to the taste and afforded a 
much keener quality of enjoyment than his old 
method of eating and wrote Christian a letter to 
that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi-millionaire 
—a man 70 years old who had been traveling with 
his doctor for several years in a search for health. 
He was extremely emaciated, had chronic con- 
stipation, lumbago and rheumatism. For over 
twenty years he had suffered with stomach and 
intestinal trouble which in reality was superacid- 
uous secretions in the stomach. The first menus 
given him were designed to remove the causes of 
acidity, which was accomplished in about thirty 
days. And after this was done he seemed to undergo 
a complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties became keener 
and more alert. He had had no organic trouble 
—but he was starving to death from malnutrition 
and decomposition—all caused by the wrong 
selection and combination of foods. After six 
nonths’ treatment this man was as well and 
strong as he had ever been in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps a 
dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one of 
which was fully as interesting and they applied 
to as many different ailments. Surely this man 
Christian is doing a great work. 


I know of several instances where rich men and 
women have been so pleased with what he has 
done for them that they have sent him checks for 
$500 to $1,000 in addition to the amount of the 
bill when paying him. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons which 


tells you exactly what to eat for health, strength 
and efficiency. This course is published by The 
Corrective Eating Society of New York. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every 
condition of health and sickness from infancy to 
old age and for all occupations, climates and 
seasons including special summer menus which 
enable you to withstand the heat and retain 
winter’s vigor. 


Reasons are given for every recommendation 
based upon actual results secured in the author’s 
many years of practice although technical terms 
have been avoided. Every point is explained so 
clearly that there can be no possible misunder- 
standing. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist because every possible point is so thor- 
oughly covered that you can scarcely think of a 
question which isn’t answered. You can start 
eating the very things that will produce the 
increased physical and mental energy you are 
seeking the day you receive the lessons and you 
will find that you secure results with the first meal. 


If you would like to examine. these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 98, 460 
Fourth Ave., New York City. It is not necessary 
to enclose any money with your request. Merely 
ask them to send the lessons on five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you~ will either 
return them within that time or remit $3.00, 
the small fee asked. 


The reason that the Society is willing to send 
the lessons on free examination without money 
in advance is because they want to remove every 
obstacle to putting this knowledge in the hands of 
the many interested people as soon as possible, 
knowing full well that a test of some of the menus 
in the lessons themselves are more convincing 
than anything that can possibly be said about 
them. (Advertisement.) 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of 
writing a letter, as this is a copy of the official blank 
adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 


Department 98, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


I will either remail them to you 
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Y neighbor across the 

street has a little girl 
named Marjorie, and reg- 
ularly at the window I see 
her shampooing Marjorie’s 
head. 


- “Regular as clockwork,”’ 
I remarked one day. ‘I’m 
trying to form a habit,” 
she answered. ‘‘What 
habit???’ I asked. ‘‘The 
habit of beautiful hair,’’ 
she said. I suppose I gasped. 


“‘Tt’s like this,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘I believe that 
a woman’s best chance for 
beautiful hair lies in regu- 
lar attention to both scalp 
and hair. So I care for 
Marjorie’s head regularly 
now—in the habit-forming 
years. I know that it will 
start her doing it herself. 
Seren When she grows 
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The Habit of 
beautiful Hair 


up I’ll feel proud of—and 
in a measure responsible 
for—my daughter’s beauti- 
ful head of hair.’’ 


Mothers have realized for 
many years that systematic 
shampooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap offers a thoroughly 
dependable aid to perma- 
nently attractive hair. Send 
10c for sample. 


Write for our Manual, ‘“The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” 
36 pages of practical information, free 
on request. 


PAC KER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“© Pure as the Pines” 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap—an effective 
cleanser, delightfully perfumed. For 
those who are more than ordinarily par- 
ticular in their choice of ‘‘quality’’ toilet 
requisites. Liberal sample 10c. 






The PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 87, 81 Fulton St., New York 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Keeping Cool 


when hot summer days come, 
means more than electric fans 
and ice-water — 


For summer comfort is large- 
ly a matter of selecting proper 


food. 


Heavy, greasy foods over-tax 
the digestive system, and work of 
this kind increases body heat and 
spells discomfort - -no matter 
how many artificial “coolers” 
are used. 


For a test suppose you try 
this common-sense, hot weather 
breakfast. 





Some fruit 


Grape- Nuts 


and Cream 
Soft-boiled eggs 
Crisp buttered toast 
The Grape-Nuts is wonderfully delicious, easy to digest and 


highly nourishing. The fruit, eggs and toast give variety, and 
round out a meal that is a splendid start-off for a good cool day. 


There’s a way to be well-fed and comfortable in any kind of 
weather, and— 


“There’s a Reason’’ for Grape-Nuts 


—at Grocers everywhere. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 61 
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HEN Patrick Henry declared 

that oppression had effaced the 
boundaries of the several colonies, he 
voiced the spirit of the First Conti- 
nental Congress. 

In the crisis, the colonies were 
willing to unite for their common 
safety, but at that time the people 
could not immediately act as a whole 
‘because it took so long for news to 
travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of distance 
_and delay were greatly reduced and 
direct communication was established 
between communities with the coming 
of the railroads and the telegraph. 
They connected places. The tele- 
phone connects persons irrespective 
of place. The telephone system has 
provided the means of individual 
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Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


communication which brings into 
one national family, so to speak, the 
whole people. 

Country wide in its scope, the Bell 
System carries the spoken word from 
person to person anywhere, annihilat- 
ing both time and distance. 

The people have become so abso- 
lutely unified by means of the facilities 
for transportation and communication 
that in any crisis they can decide as a 
united people and act simultaneously, 
wherever the location of the seat 
of government. 

In the early days, the capital was 
moved from place to place because of 
sectional rivalry, but today Independ- 
ence Hall is a symbol of union, re- 
vered alike in Philadelphia and the 


most distant American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Value surance of knowing there are no middlemen’s unnecessary 
expenses or Profits added to the arr cost of the dia- 
Ever mond. Don’t pay exor! buy from Basch | - 
ff d and save money. 
es 
Offere The Basch Plan—See First 
Ourspecial Send No Money—Not Even a Deposit 
fac tory You prove our claims yourself at our expense. 
priceto you Just choose any diamond from our catalog or from this 
a 1 Oo Oo ad. We will forward the selection for your full examina- 
e tion and approval—entirely at our a ef pe obli- 
— gating you to buy. No references eat ired and ne o money 
Order by in advance peeded. IT DOESN’T COST YOU ONE CENT} "°- : 
TO SEE ONE OF OUR DLAMONDS. If you yee t think | 14K baby ring 
Number the diamond we send you is the greatest value you have| | dia. $2.85 
H 2 O i ever seen, simply return it at our expense. 
e * 
It is « safer Genuine Mother-of-Pearl Men’s Set 
eS Consisting of pair of cuff links and tie clasp. The| 
en. The cuff links can be used for soft or stiff cuffs. YOUR INITIAL 
ever self- INLAID FREE ON EACH PIECE. Special factory pric: 
filler is the to you on this compiete set. 
.simplest and Only 
most practi- 
fountain 5 0 
pen ever 
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GENUINE PERFECT CUT EY 


| CAINS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE; 
IMPORTER AND SAVE 35% 


Why pay retail prices for your diamond 
when you can buy at the world’s lowest price 
$97.50 per carat from L. Basch & Co., who im- 


port direct from the European Diamond Cutters and sell 
direct to you. When you buy from us you have the as- 
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and cap are 
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MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


SL I$ ‘e210 jeI9aC 


12) | ‘oper y0xs | “eI J “ait 















quality Para 

rubber. It prepares you in advance against any unforseen 

you emergency which may arise. It makes loss or disappoint- 

NAME ment impossible. This Guarantee is a legal contract in 

INLAID IN writing to instantly r d in full price less 10%, 

GOLD — should you for any reason wish to return the diamond any No. 14N° 
The pen time withina year. Alsoallows full price in exchange at any 2 








Gold lavall., 
1 dia., 2 pearls. 
$3.95 


made of Take 
solid gold, 
iridium tip- 

hand 


time. Contains statement of exact carat weight, quality 
and value of the diamond. See that your diamond is 
Basch guaranteed!” 


BEAUTIFUL 1916 DE LUXE - 
DIAMOND BOOK—FREE! 5+ 4p OFF HERE AND MAIL TODAY! 


















Compl. 





tempered. 
We guaran- 






tee ee re- 

pairs for two id, 

ag coer preg te oP - ae em poole nece;pt #2000000 Sec 
NOW, only of your name, Rave fact a gutains Please mail me FREE, without obli- 


gating me, Basch 1916 DELUXE 


bm 5 ey —- life-long experts. It 
thousand of astra DIAMOND BOOK. 


tions of fine dia- 
a. watches, jewelry silverware, cut glass, 
leather goods, etc., all quoted at money- 
— Prices. Mail coupon or write us a 


iE letter or post-card for your free copy NOW! 


L.Basch&Co. 


Dept. D2510 State and Quincy Streets 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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L. BASCH & CO. 


Dept. D2510, State and Quincy Sts. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Men of Active Mind 
Chew “PIPER” 


Many an important question is decided with the help 
of “PIPER.’’ That distinctive “_PIPER’’ flavor is 
refreshing and cheering. A juicy chew of this famous 
tobacco relieves strain and fatigue—soothes and 
comforts. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


“PIPER” is made of ripe, tender leaves of White Burley— 
the mellowest and sweetest chewing leaf grown. Its racy, fruity 
“PIPER’’ flavor, found in no other tobacco, makes it doubly 
delicious. Get acut of “PIPER’’ andtryit. See how thoroughly 
it pleases your taste and how wholesome, hearty and beneficial 
— 5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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What is the matter with my skin? 


Examine your skin closely! 
just the condition it is in. 
below why you can change it and how. 


e } 
oS 


Here is why your complexion can 
be improved, no matter what is 
keeping it from being attractive 
now. Your skin, like the rest of 
your body, is changing every day. 
As old skin dies, new skin forms 
in its place. 
This is your opportunity. By the 
, = proper external treatment you 
can make this new skin just what you would love to 
have it. Or—by neglecting to give this new skin 





proper care as it forms every day, you can keep your. 


skin in its present condition and forfeit the charm of 
“a skin you love to touch.” Which will you do? 
Will you begin at once to bring to your skin that 
charm you have longed for? Then begin tonight the 
treatment below best suited to the needs of your skin, 
and make it a daily habit thereafter. 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


First cleanse your skin areuite by wash 

ing in your usual way with Woodbury’s 

Facial Soap and warm water. Wipe 

off the surplus moisture, but leave 

the skin slightly damp. Now work 

up a heavy warm water lather of 
oodbury’s in your hands. 

Apply it to your face and tub it 

into the pores thor- 

oughly—always with 

an upward and out- 

ward motion. Rinse 

with warm water, then 

with cold—the colder 

the better. If ible, 

rub your face fora few 

minutes with a piece of 

ice. j 

This treatment will ; 

make your skin fresher 

andclearer the first time 

you use it. Make it a 

nightly habit, and be- 

fore long you will gain 

complete relief from the 

embarrassment of an 

oily, shiny skin. 


To clear a blemished 1g 
skin + 


Just before retiring, 
wash in your usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of 
cold water. Then, dip 
the tips of your fingers 
in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of 


are covered with a 










































Find out 
Then read 


heavy “soap cream." Cover each blemish with a thick coat 
of this. Let it dry and remain on over night. In the 
morning wash in your usual way with Woodbury’s. 


Repeat this cleansing, antiseptic treatment every night 
until the blemishes disappear. Use Woodbury’s regu- 
larly thereafter in your daily toilet. This will make your 
skin so strong and active that it will keep your complexion 
free from blemishes. 


To whiten freckled, sun-tanned skins 


Just before you retire, cleanse the skin thoroughly by wash- 
ing in your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and luke- 
warm water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave the 
skin slightly damp. Now dip the cake of Woodbury’s in a 
bow! of water and go over your face and throat several times 
with the cake iiself. Let this lather remain on over night, and 
wash again in the morning with warm water followed by 
cold, but no soap except that which has remained on the skin. 
This treatment is just what your skin needs to whiten it. 
Use it every night unless your skin should become too sensi- 
tive, in which case discontinue until this sensitive fecliny dis- 
appears. A few applications should show a 

marked improvement. Use Woodbury's regu- 
larly thereafter in your daily toilet and 

keep your skin in perfect health. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work 
of a skin specialist. A 25c cake is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks 
of any of these skin treatments. 
Get a cake today. It is for sale 

by dealers everywhere. 


Send today for a week’s size cake 


For 4c we will send 
you a week's-size cake 
of Woodbury's Facial 
Soap. For 10c, sample 
of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream 
and Powder. Write to- 
day. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 
529 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


If you live in Canada, 

address The Andrew 
ergens Co., 929 Sher- 
rooke St., Perth, 

Ontario, Canada. 

Tear out this cake as @ 

reminder lo ask for Wood- 

bury's today at your drug- 


gist’s or toilet counter. 
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NOT EVERY man of affairs smokes 

Fatimas—many ‘do not smoke at 
all. But—because cigarettes are the 
mildest form of smoking—they are 
coming every day to be a standard 
smoke with more and more clear- 
thinking substantial men. Fatima in 


particular, as you may have observed, 
seems to appeal to men of this char- 
acter. This is because it is so SENSI- 
BLE a cigarette, so free from any 
heavy or “heady” feeling, even after 
smoking more freely than usual. 


Kipp attr Myara Johacco 


FATI 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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CHANDLER SIX 
$1295 


“The Marvelous Motor” 
The Name Still Holds 


N THEN the Chandler pioneered the light-six field and changed 
the trend of the whole motor car industry three yeats ago, en- 
thusiastic Chandler owners named the Chandler Motor “ The 
Marvelous Motor.” It was the marvelous motor. And it és the 
marvelous motor—more marvelous now than then. In every funda- 
mental way it is the same motor, though more powerful and more 
flexible, and three years have served to refine it wherever refinement 
was possible. 

In the midst of extravagant claims for new theories and untried 
ideas, the Chandler motor stands free from any hint of experi- 
mentation. From coast to coast men KNOW what this motor 
does, men KNOW they can DEPEND on it, men KNOW its 
service quality is enhanced by the fact that it is a PROVEN 
MECHANISM. 


And Chandler bodies, the new big seven-passenger touring car body 
with its walnut-paneled tonneau cowl and new four-passenger Roadster, 
are the most beautiful bodies of the year. Go and see them. 

Seven-Passenger Touring Car - $1295 
Four-Passenger Roadster - - $1295 
F, O. B. Cleveland 
CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE Cable Address 1808-38 East 131st Street 
1884 Broadway “Chanmotor™ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A Year's —e in Good Will 


Nothing has ever disturbed the de- 


mand for this car. 


Not for a month, not for a week, not 


for a single day. 


Having only one car to build, Dodge 
Brothers have been able to build it 


better and better. 


But in the sense of radical changes, it 
is the same car today it was when 


they designed it. 


And still the demand goes on growing 


gteater and greater. 


No outside conditions, no conditions 
inside the industry, seem to slow it upa ° 


particle. 


The people want the car more in- 
tensely at this moment than they ever 


wanted it before. 


This in the face of the fact that pro- 
duction is at the highest peak it has ever 


reached. 


And in the face of the further fact 
that the sales—in a year and a half— 
have been more than sixty-three million 


dollars. 


You can find out why this is so from 
what people are saying about the car all 


around you. 


For months and months they talked 


particularly of its performance. 


Now, you will hear even greater em- 


phasis laid on its economy. 


You will hear that with thousands of 
cars in use, Dodge Brothers dealers have 


practically no use for repair parts. 


That rumor is true. Accidents are the 
chief source of demand for Dodge re- 


pair parts. 


You will hear that the cost of mainte- 


nance is practically nil. 


This too, is true in thousands of cases. 


You will hear that the car consumes 
an unusually small amount of gasoline 
and oil. 


This is literally true—of every Dodge 


. Brothers car, under all conditions. 


You will hear that it is very difficult 
to find Dodge Brothers cars for sale at 
second-hand anywhere. 


You will also hear that the second- 
hand price is only a little lower than the 
first price. 


Both of these things are true—not in 
one city, nor one state, but all over the 
Union. 


You do not hear people talking about 
the price of the car. 


But you do hear them talking every- 
where about the kind of a car it is. 


In short, wherever you find a Dodge 
Brothers car, you will find it surrounded 
by friends. 


You will find it running from morning 
to night, in an atmosphere of good will. 


No ill will anywhere, good will every- 
where—good will that grows out of its 
good work. 


No one knows the value of this good 
will any better than Dodge Brothers 
know it. 


No one counts more on it, nor works 
harder to deserve it. 


This is your guarantee when you buy 
one of Dodge Brothers cars—the great 
good will that all the owners feel toward 
it and the high value which Dodge 
Brothers place on that good will. 


Desses Baornwses, Usrmair 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 
The tire mileage is unusually high. 


The price of the Fearins Car or Roadster, complete 
ie 


'85 (f. 0. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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Tern comme, 
B.V.D. Is The National Cooler-Off 


ET B.V. D. teach you the fine art of ‘“Take-It- 
Easy.’” It helps you get the most fun out of 
your holiday. It makes a business of coolness 

and brings coolness into business. It eases the 
stifling discomfort of a hot day and lessens the fa 
of a heen evening. It’s the National Cooler-Off. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best 
possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested), continues with the . 
best possible workmanship 
(carefully inspected and re- 
inspected), and ends with com- 
plete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 





If it hasn't It isn’t 
This Red B. V. D. 
Woven Label Underwear 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V.D. Closed Crotch B.V.D. Coat Cut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 
U. S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, New Yi ork. 
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The Thing Worth Hhitle. 


For thirty-five years the simplifying and perfect- 
ing of photography has been the big aim, the thing 
considered most worth while in the Kodak factories. 
And each success has made further successes possible, 
has broadened the foundation, and given more in ex- 
perience and in facilities, with which to work. 


Along with the experience that 
comes to every efficient organiza- 
tion of long standing the Kodak 
organization ‘has also the advan- 
tages of its Research Laboratory. 
And this laboratory is not merely a 
building of brick and mortar to 
house the instruments of precision. 
It is a miniature factory where 
actual manufacturing on a small 
scale supplements in a practical 
way the work of the experimenter. 
Its staff is composed of scientists 
who have specialized along photo- 


graphic lines. Its work is basic, 


far reaching. It has already done 
much for, and in the future will do 
more for a scientific knowledge of 


photography. 


The practical application of 
scientific knowledge, an organiza- 
tion in which honest workmanship 
has become a habit, a manufactur- 
ing plant that provides in a big way 
for accuracy and efficiency, this is 
the force that, under intelligent 
and masterful superintendence, has 
wrought the marked superiority in 


Kodak Products. 


Lf it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROcHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Tell the Basler You Want | 
Columbias 


Does it pay to be particular about so small a thing as 
adry cell? It certainly does! 


The thing the battery runs is important. If it stops, 
there’s bother—expense. Your buzzer, doorbell, tele- 
phone, signal, lantern, engine, auto, tractor, motor boat, 
must keep going. The battery must keep it going. 


Columbia Batteries are dependable. They’re packed 
with energy. They’re uniform. They’re fresh wherever 
you buy them. They cost no more—last longer. They 
bear their maker’s name as a warrant of quality. They’re 
sold in every civilized country. 


Your dealer sells Columbias. Tell him it’s ‘“Columbias”’ 
you want. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY Sure-holding 
Fahnestock Spring- 

Cleveland, Ohio Clip Biadieg Posts, 

Columbia Batteries are also made in Canada on red ee 
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The Nightingale 


Plays all Victor 
and 
Columbia Records 


Music lovers everywhere welcome the CAROLA because 


Make Your Family Happy Too! 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


22 Inches High 
by 11 by 13 Inches. 
31 Inches High in 
Playing Position 


of its beauty, 


its convenient size and its marvelous ability to truly translate records. 
Here are some of the exclusive Carola features: 


Handsome mahogany finished cabinet 22"x13"x11" 
when closed. 31" high in playing position 

Body is made entirely of Acoustic metal, strong, 
durable and beautiful. 

_ Tone arm is of Violin Fibre. 

metallic ring. 

Sound waves do not pass through metal. 

No irritating sound as resuit of needle scratching. 


A CABINET 
PHONOGRAPH /or $ 1 5 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Carola Co., Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland. 


Enclosed is $15.00. Please send me one Carola Phono- 
graph. Shipment charges prepaid. If, at the end of 
five days, the Carola is not exactly as represented, I will 
return it to you C. O. D., and you return my $15.00. 


Prevents rasping 


Name __ 
Town Ne 


Street Address __ 
(If a dealer, say so) 


Plays all standard records. Uses any standard needle. 


Every musical note reproduced in all its fullness 
and richness: 

Small and convenient to handle. Records can be 
changed and machine wound without getting up 
from your chair. 

Dust proof compartment specially designed to 
contain records. Easily accessible. 

Top can be easily lowered and raised, enclosing 
the entire phonograph. Nothing is exposed to 
injury. All working parts protected. 

The Carola is built for music, not size. No other machine is so con- 
venient to operate. We do not believe you could tell what machine 


has played a record, the Carola or one costing much more, if you 
could hear but did not see them. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IN FIVE DAYS 


if the Carola is not exactly as represented. Order your Carola today. 
It will make every member of your family bappy. Use the coupon 
and you will never regret it. Immediate delivery—No limit to out-put. 


The Carola offers a wonderful opportunity to Dealers. 
Write for details NOW. 


THE CAROLA COMPANY 
Main Office: Leader-News Building. Cleveland, U.S. A 


QUUUUUUUUEEUDUPEUDEDESUEREBEEEDOEEUESOETUROEOSTEUDEDOCUETEESEEUAECELTEOPEPEEDTEDE REDO EDPDDSESERSQRUERSERDORUASOOEEORODESOEEOEDODTEPDEEDECTOEPTEDT EDO UDERT ODEO EEOEOED TOPO ERED ERSU ECE OD EPOEEDEEND 
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HEINZ 
iInegars 


IN ORIGINAL PACKAGES 
FILLED AND SEALED 
IN THE HEINZ ESTABLISHMENT 


Awp now one of the very oldest 
of the 57 Varieties puts on a new dress 
and thus makes possible better things 
to eat for everyone, everywhere. 
PURE MALT Heinz Pure Vinegars are now procur- 
mentee able in bottles filled and sealed in the 
SED Heinz kitchens. Expert chefs have 
wn Se for years been insisting on Heinz 
tuntites Ross Vinegars, realizing that the aroma, 
purity and flavor of these Vinegars 
were the secret behind many of their 
most tasty dishes. Now that they are 
packed in bottles everyone can make 

sure of the genuine. 


Heinz Malt Vinegar Heinz White Salad Vinegar 
Heinz Cider Vinegar Also Spiced Salad and Tarragon Vinegars 


All Heinz Vinegars may now be had in glass; pints, quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ Pure » Olive Oil 


For delicious French dress- Such Olive Oil as this can 
ing, use any Heinz vinegar ‘ . beobtained only from fresh, 
with Heinz Pure Olive Oil ripe olives, made under 
and the seasoning you like > : Heinz conditions. 

best. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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us pay the bill. 


Our Vacation Money Plan 
is quick in action and sure in 
results. It calls for your spare 
time or your whole time, just 
as you prefer. 


It can be successfully ap- 
‘plied by any man or woman, 
‘\, young or old. No previous 
— yi experience is necessary. 
eee otnSt» ‘NO Cash investment is 
needed. You begin to 


119 W. 40thSt.. ‘\, 
New York City XN 

make money right 
at the start. 


COA 


4 
§ 


Gentlemen:—Please 

send me particulars 

of your Vacation Money 
I want to spend 








ig matters little where you wish to spend 
your vacation—at the seashore, in the 
mountains, camping or motoring—let 


We will pay you a liberal 
Salary and Commission to 


look after our business inter- - 


ests in your community. The 
work is interesting, dignified 
and healthful. 


Simply write your name on 
the coupon, tear it off and 
mail it to us. The sooner 
you sign and send, the more 
you will have to spend. Mail 
the coupon now for a pocket- 
ful of Vacation Money. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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For snap and bounce 

And youthful vigor ; 

The tingle of quickened pulses 

And a new joy in this good old world; 
Take a dip in the rollicking surf, 

And then— 

Dip deep into pure, bracing, freshening 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 
LUCKY STRIKE is packed full of the tang and rich 


savor of the out-o’-doors. It is a sound, superb old Burley, 
ripe, mellow and mild, the first choice of wise smokers for 
Over 40 years. 
LUCKY STRIKE in the pipe makes a long, cool, full- 
flavored smoke, and it’s crumbled just right for a firm, 
shapely cigarette. 
Neat and handy pocket tin 5c. Also 10c tins and 
goc and $1.00 glass humidors. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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This Editor Had a Corn 
A Curious Incident 


A magazine editor at one time re- 
fused the Blue-jay ads. 
He said that nothing could end corns 
as gently and as quickly as we claimed. 
But he went south to play golf. 
Loose golf shoes brought a corn. 
He thought of Blue-jay 
. and one night applied it. 
The corn never pained 
again. In two days it 
disappeared. The next day he wrote his 
office to insert the Blue-jay ads. 

So with you. If you have a corn it proves 
that you are skeptical. But soon or late 
you are going to find out Blue-jay, as millions 
have already. 

Then your corns will go. And never again 
will you let-a corn pain twice. 

Why not try it now? 


7 


ANNETTE HTT A 


ARRAN mM TIT 104 


15 and 25 cents BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York Also Blue-jay 
At Druggists Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Bunion Plasters 


iste ta || thi ald i sane 1 CT a eR il 


* perio Mul or 
is iz a sat 0 


A trial easily 


carbon paper. Pe: 
proves this. te 


Wonderfully brilliant 
Genuine Diamonds, any 
style solid gold mount- 
ings; also Diamond La 
| Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
q ‘arbon Pa er Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Pp Studgs, etc., on credit 
terms as low as 
nt smooth putece and atemate composition $2.50 a month. 
make copies that are unequalled for clearness and aE 
smny. In black or blue it never fades. Often | ’ - Jewelry Catalog No. 57 
itches, 
MultiKopy copies. actually rival the original in Female Eivensive Gat Glass, ete, Belogt suytving Gsatred, either for per= 
I gibuity sonal wear, or for agift to friend or loved one, then ask us to send the sel 
sn’t it worth while to get acquainted with MultiKopy since tion for your examination. It will be sent, all charges prepaid by us. 


MultiKopy is the one sure way to beautifully neat records and YOU PAY NOTHING—NOT | ONE CENT 


clean, permanent files? til d mine the article in your If you 
Please write us on your letterhead for FREE Sample Sheet. an cue fifth of the tie pare nana uelaa's ani keep He. it, Galense Sided’ int into ¢ night 
F.S. WEBSTER CO., 332 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. equal amounts, payable monthly. If not entire os sbiisation” talog 
NewYork Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh |] Spree an ce Seueme Be siaks Zoe age ater oe Seuenton pace, 


Makers of the famous STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons LOFTIS BROS. & Co., The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept.C 892. 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, IMlinois 
(Established 1858) ~ Stores in: Chicago : Pittsburgh 4 St.Louis 1 Omabs 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Lhe 
NEW EDISON 


re-creates all forms of 
music with absolute 


fidelity 


Music critics admit that their trained 
ears cannot distinguish an artist’ s voice 
from Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 

Watch for page advertisement in 
next month’s issue of Cosmopolitan. 
Or send now for booklet of critiques 
that have appeared in the leading news- 
papers. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Dept. 104C Orange, N. J. 
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The apprecia- 
tion of what is 
good is a mark 
of distinction. 


The host watches 
his guests with in- 
terest as they sip the 
1820 Brandy that 
came out of the 
cob-webbed bottle. 


There will perhaps 
be only one man in 
the gathering whose 
eyes will give back 
to his the answer- 
ing gleam of appre- 
ciation. 


And it will be that 
man, too, as one 
connoisseur to an- 
other, who will offer 
his case of Rameses 
Cigarettes. He has al- 
ways smoked them. 
There is no other ciga- 
rette for him. Heand his 
kind will never change. 


They say, ‘‘Nobody ever 
changes from Rameses.”’ 


That same capacity 
for appreciation which 
makes you select the best 
of everything for your 
personal use will lead 
you naturally to ‘*The 
Aristocrat of Cigarettes.” 


STEPHANO BROS., INc. 
Philadelphia 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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iL Uae 


“You have never seen outing | 


like this before 


The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 
Made without alcohol. Use only a drop. 
Concentrated Flower Drops bottle like 
picture with long glass stopper. Rose, Violet, 
Crabapple, $1.50; Lily of the Valley, $1.75. } 
Send 20c silver, stamps for miniature bottle. : 


TRADE MARX REGISTERED 
2 


leger 


Hower Drops 


Flower Drops also comes in Perfume form f 

made with alcohol in the above odors, also in 

Mon Amour and Garden Queen, the latest, 

: $1.00 an ounce at druggists or by mail. Send 

‘ee stamps or currency. Money back if not 
», pleased. Send $1.00 for Souvenir box, 6—2Se } 
bottles same size as picture; different om. ( 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“| hear you. I can hear now as well as 
‘How?’ With the 


any ye 
§ MORLEY PHONE 


I've a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not know [ 
had them in, myself, only that I hear all right. 


““ The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are 

to the eyes. Invisible, comfortae 

ble, weightless and harmless. Any- 

one can adjust it."" Over one 

hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Comfort,convenience, economy 
and safety in the heating of the 
home are raany obtained with 


Pd INN EAPOLIS” 

HEAT REGULATOR 

Proven satisfactory in thousands of homes forover 

30 years. Used with any heating plant, old or new. 

¥ our hardw are or heating man sells the 
““Minneapolis.” Write for booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR Co. 

2752 Fourth Ave. S>. Minne3pvolis, Minn 


The 
Original 
Malted I Milk 


Nourishing 
Delicious 
Digestible 
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$4 20 


After Trial 


Yes, you may keep this New 

Edison and your choice of records, 

too, for only a single dollar. Pay the 
balance at the rate of only a few cents a 


day. Write today for details. 


Try the New Edison in your own home before 
Free Trial ane decide to uy. Have all the newest enter- 
tainments, Entertska ll send it to you without a cent down. 


for Our New Edison Book. Send your 
Write Today’ name and address for our new 
book ad pictures of new Edison phonographs. No obligation in writing for book. 

F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
C-104, Edison Block Chicago, Illinois 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 


It will ease your Mind; 
I will ease your Feet. 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S 
“Perfection” TOE SPRING 
Worn at night without inconvenience, with 
auxiliary appliances for day use. Sent on ap- 
proval. Money refunded if not as represented. 
Use My Improved Arch Supporter 
for “Flat Foot’ and broken down instep. 
Send outline of foot. Full particulars and 
advice free in plain sealed envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Marbridge Building 
1328 Broadway (at 34th St) 


What, FLEXIBLE 
NO-METAL 
“a\(eame give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
ima rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers or direct. 
Write for Booklet and 
View of arch Free 10-Day Trial Offer 
cut with knife. Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-G Reade St., N. ¥. 


Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Rotary $60.. Save money. 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, 
rules sent. Write ae today for 
catalogue of presses, PE, cards, 
paper, samples. It — pay you well, 
W BRrue PRESS CO.. Meriden,Connecticut 


_ 


The powder dievtiees tn water. Needs no  aaghinaaiaian it on hand. 
Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. In the home, or at H.: tels‘and Cafes. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. | Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 

If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Dodge high 
lumber prices. Save from $200 to $800 on your new home. 


Aladdin houses are sold direct—no unnecess: ary profits. All 
material is cut-to-fit, saving time in erection. No waste of 
lumber. Ask about the Dollar-A-Knot guarantee. Ask for 
names of Aladdin owners near you. Send stamps for the big 
Aladdin Catalog showing over 100 bungalows, dwellings and 


summer cottages. 
5-Room Year Round Home, $298 
Aladdin prices include all material cut-to-fit, hard- ,; 
ware, locks, nails, glass, plans and illustrations. 
Send stamps for the beautiful catalog No. 120 today. 
NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
128 Aladdin Avenue Bay City, Mich 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few hours a day and your super- 
fluous Flesh will positively disappear 
Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 
RUBBER GARM 
For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or any part. The 
safeandquick tary dag aes en 
t Endorse jin, sicians v 
“An DOE |. enee (as easy to use as to say) 
NEOK AND OHIN REDUCER 8.00 
6.00 


ABDOMINA 1. REDUCER 6.00 

ABDOMINA ° k ll 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, t 
etc., for the purpose of reducing the ta es a e O or 
flesh anywhere desired. Invaluable to 


those suffering from rheumatism. ou t of p e rs pl ratio nN 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
Bust Reducer, Price $5.00 DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 


footie’ 983,Fifth Avenue, New York | | and keeps the skin and clothing 
‘fresh and sweet all day. A ne- 

cessity in summer—a_ comfort 

“I Defy Wrinkles” all the year, especially to women. 


You too can have a clear, fresh youth- 


“INO MASSAGE NEEDED. | | A snow-white, greaseless cream. 


Malvina Cream works over night 


"sna "wath of next mornine | | [oes not check perspiration— 
7” 42 Years as a Toilet Necessity | that would be harmful. 
| 


Established 1874 

Cakes sting out of sunburn, quickly 
removes tan, heals chapped hands, 
restores flabby muscles, prevents 
pimples, freckles, sallow skin. ° 

Ichthyol Soap 25¢ Malvina Cream 500 

Malvina Lotion 50c¢ 

All druggists; or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT Toledo, Ohio 


25c—-sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 


| “MUM”? MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


AOY L 
UP-TO-DAT : 
: OF” CARD GY RULES 14 
RD GAMES 


§ OF'CA 1IS¢ ISSUED as 
: B instaAMPS AX YEARLY 
sopra. 


, ‘Feo Social ieee A , Use Paine’s ‘ies 


vi% backs of unusual beauty. For Duplicate Auction and 
= them at your next card other duplicate games. Rules 
os They match with fine NOS : with each set. 12-tray set 85.00. 
nishings. - 7h. Obtain from your dealer or 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes from us direct. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATI,U.S.A. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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N. C. R. Gievwaee 


An up-to-date National Cash Register 
gives printed figures of the amount of 
every transaction between merchant 
and customer. Always get a receipt. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., Dayton, O. 


LIFE SAVERS 


The candy mints on everybody’s tongue 


PEP-O-MINT WINT-O-GREEN CL-O-VE 


5 cents—everywhere. Buythem them 


ICE CREAM 


without cranking 


AUTO VACUUM FREEZER freezes itself. 
Noturning. Easy asreading. If your dealer 
is sold out, write us. Send for FREE BOOK 
of Frozen Dessert Recipes. 

AUTO VACUUM FREEZER go. 
23 West Broadway New Yor’ 


UNITED STATES 


‘Balanced’ Tires 


A tire to meet every 
need of price or use 











The Newest Big Dance Folio 
‘6In The Limelight”’ 


11 Latest Crazes arranged as One Steps, Two 
Steps, Waltzes, Fox Trots. 
Don't miss this. No turning of leaves, 
For sale wherever music is sold or sent by 
the publisher, postpaid, on receipt of 15c. 


LEO FEIST, Inc.,Feist Bldg. , 231-5 W.40th St., N.Y. 


The World’s Largest 
Builder of 


Dependebie aampter Piss Spark Plugs 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohfo 


The Sensible 
OAKLAND MOTOR ‘CoMPANY 
Pontiac, Mich 


Be sure to specify the 


CH Gear'Shift 
on your next car 


Write for C-H Gear Shift Catalog 


The Cutler- Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


» express paid if you mention your best grocer. 1 
Purity Cross Inc., Route 2E, Providence, R. 1. r 
Ly Py 
aT ei 
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READY TO SERVE ON TOAST OR PATTY SHELLS 


Tender fresh farm-raised poultry—exquisite Golden Cream 
sauce—a few pipentes, —— a’ ly - eae great hotel's 
master dish—for your lunc per, gui —————— 
outing, etc. And so inexpensive—25c or 50c at eae 
fine grocers. Direct at $1.45 or $2.85 half doz. i” 


ala Ring a 





TEX TAN 


—the Goodrich Sole 


A sole for your shoes that wears like the sole 
of a Goodrich Tire. Ask your dealer. 


Abbott-Detests 


7 Passenger Touring Car; $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 
Write for an illustrated catalog 
CONSOLIDATED CAR CO. DETROIT, MICH. 


A-TRUCK—Nota Converted Chassis 


Model F Republic, $995 with 
Nickel Steel con — ca. fo ny — 
cke! 3 
ee construct on. Tor- 


public in use. Other Re- 
blie ‘sizes: — pg 


Fon. pny Ba 


REPUsUC MGTOR TRUCK CO. 
DepteL ALMA, MICHIGAN 


Benjamin 
Summaware Clothes 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


Contribute much to confer a dignity without a 
heavy penalty on the purse. 


RANGER 


ore on 
FREE ON 


nse to yout Jou do not Wish to keep 


cosrT, et Gna rovements 
d in our 191 


Oma oy! atte 
line of 1916 meres, Ti endperts.ond 
the wonderfu! Coscia amceaas erms 

doce me ete za. De not ee eee eee 

Write a post card 


oy oases > EYCLE CO.” DEPT. K-33 CHICAGO 
“The Standard of Value and 
PAIGE yes 
PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


has proved there is only one SAFE- 
CABINET. Sizes and styles adapted to 
every business, profession and home. Con. 
Soe patented. Trade name protected- 


Write for catalog. 
THE SAFE-CABINET CO., Dept. 144, Marietta, Ohio. 


EverReady + 
) Safety Razor 
with 12 Blades 





If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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ilkweed as | Found—a Watch! 


z gers Good 
Send us 


= a al Sa Py Pe It looks as though it belongs to a substantial 
packing and mailing, p Ree citizen. It feels that way, too; it’s smooth and 
and get free our Guest solid and thin. It slips into your pocket like 


Room Package cont: . ions ‘ ° 
; af eee age a silver dollar and lies there snug and flat. 


Ingram’s Face Powder and 
Rouge in novel purse packets It keeps good time. It’s the kind of watch 
your friends check their time by — that 


and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
Tooth Powder, and Pe rfume in Guest 

always gets you to your train while it is still 
in the station. 


Room sizes. Address 
vunonece &. ENGRARM co. 

Establish 385 : 
Windeor, een, I’ve been looking for this watch for years. 
40 Tenth St. Detroit, U.S. A. I know my customers want a thin, accurate, 
—— ——$-___—_ 7-jeweled, bridge-model watch like this; 
but until now the price of such a watch 
Omi a tliat) SUMMER has been more than many of them cared 
PRICES to pay. That’s why this new one is such a 
find. The name is “Ingersoll-Reliance.” 


And the price is just about a third what you 
think it would be. It’s THREE DOLLARS. 
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Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer ovz/y. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guarante a for one 
year. Buy mow and save as much as $75, 
Branch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price-List 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK-KNEES” 

UNSIGHTLY 
SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN 
WITH AND witHouT The Perfect Leg Forms 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield Ave. 
Dept. A. Austin Sta. Chicago, ill. 


“Human Talker” 


Our famous Mexican D. Y. H. Parrot, im- 
ported from localities in Old Mexico only known 
to us, learns to talk and sing like a person. 


Tame, beautiful plumaged baby birds, $12 
| 
| 
| 







Meg 
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> 
“One all- occasion, everyday, wear .oK” 
silk hose has pr ractically ; ecome——> |} 
| 
| 









guaranteed to learn to talk...... 
Order quick—importations may stop. any time. 












P Parrots live over 20 years—why not buy the best? 
Mrs. W. Ward, Little Rock, Arkansas, writes: “My paces sings 
‘Nearer My God to Thee’. He sure is a ‘Human Talk 


a national habit. , ; 


PHOENIX | 


























max oPSCEN Eas Bom Cosine ged Praca, E || 
ept. maha, Neb. }) ; | 
Birds, Dogs and Pets In Business 27 Years ae | SILK HOS 1| 






is one *. the potent’) reasons | ! 
why* This luxurious Hh] 
pure-dye thread silk hose | 
is extraordinarily durable | 
It defies the tes¥ of daily * | 
Service for a most unusual 
period_ a 

when's 5$O* to$Lh50 pair> | 
Womens 75% to? 3.50 pair 


I Infants’ 6? Children’s 
UF tol pair 


FREE 10 Day Trial—No Money Down 


Brand New—1916 Standard $100 


REX VISIBLE 


P Two-color ribbon, back er,tabulator, 
wide carriage, auto- line jock. At lowest 
price ever made on a Brz 
machine. Terms only 8 CENTS A DAY. 
boost sales for 10 days complete $30 T ypewriting 
course with every 10 day FREE trial. Don't pay 
even sis for a ay writer until you get ous price. 
YPEWRITER COMPA 
Dept. at 508 S er Bida. HICAGO { 
| 





























































WRITE for Free Hand Books on Patents, 
Trade Marks, etc.—or send sketch, descrip- 
tion or model of your invention —for free and confi- 
dential opinion regarding patentability. 


Oldest firm of patent attorneys—71 years’ 
experience. PROMPT, SKILLFUL SERVICE 


candid advice for the inventor. Patents procured 
through us receive free Special Notice in 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Ice Cream 
In 30 Minutes 


without work 
or mess 


Make Perfect 
| 
| 


Td ad 


I"* EASY FREEZER 


Fill cream space with ingredients—pack 

ice space with ice and salt—that’s all. Science 
does the work you formerly did turning the handle, 
producing delicious, smooth ice cream. 

The Easy Freezer is easy to keep clean—has only 
three parts. No handle to turn, no heavy water 


soaked bucket to handle. 


No salt can get in the cream. Makes better ice 
cream than you can get or make in any other way 


at much less the cost. 


Get your Easy Freezer now, enjoy frozen desserts as 
often as you like without work or trouble. 
Made in white or oiive green finish. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
_ send us $2.50 for 1 quart size or $3.50 
for 2 quart size, specify white or green 
—we'll send it, all charges prepaid. 


Write for FREE descriptive booklet. 


WM. A. SEXTON COMPANY 
3771 Grand Central Terminal, New York 





Reg. V.S.Pat. orrice 


Hosiery 


There are a few advertised brands which have had an 
honorable career. Known for their uniform high 
qualities and which have maintained their reputation 
with an ever increasing demand for Thirty years or 
more and “Onyx” Hosiery is one of them. 
Here are those dependable qualities suitable for con- 
stant use. No. 235 $1.00 

Fine silk with DUB-L Lisle garter-top, triple 

extra spliced heel and toe, medium weight 

No. 350 $1.50 No. 106 $2.00 
Pure Silk DUB-L wide gar- Medium weight thread silk, 
ter-top, triple extra spliced DUB-L Silk  garter-top, 
heel and toe, seasonable triple extra spliced heel and 
weight. toe. 
You will find “‘Onyx’’ the Quality hose, at all Qual- 

ity shops throughout America. 


Emery -Beers Company, ine. 


Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors of “‘Onyx" Hosiery - 


153-161 East 24th Street New York 
Successors to the wholesale business of Lord & Taylor. 





with the 
Green 
Glass 
Shade 


A New Friend for 
Your Eyes 


EMERALITE, Jr., is a 
lamp with a personality— 
a lamp that lets you move 
it about your rooms—that 
lets you stand it or hang it 
or clamp it anywhere —a 
restful, green - shaded lamp 
which focuses light where you 
wantit. Ask for Emeralite, 
Jr., at leading Electrical, 
Stationery and Department 
Stores. 

Send for free booklet showing 
Emeralite, Jr. in actual colors, 
with thirty other styles of 
Emeralite Lamps for the office 
and home. 


TE Sr. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
40 Warren St., New York 


Attractive Skin 


The first 
step in 
its attain- 
ment and 
preserva- 
tion is the 
daily use, 
for Toilet 
and Bath, 


The Tonic Soap 


—medicated with Poslam, the healing skin 
remedy. The soap of exquisite richness and 
absolute purity plus hygienic qualities which aid 
skin health. Imparts an after-feeling of velvety 
softness. Doubly agreeable to sensitive skins 
and delicate complexions. 

For FREE SAMPLE, write to Dept. C, 

POSLAM SOAP, 32 West 2sth St., 

New York City. Sold by all druggists. 


Dostam Soap 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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~ NO BEAUTY DOCTOR 
(AN DO TORE FOR 


YOUR COMPLEXION 
THAN COIR SU 


When assisted by occasional light 
touches of Cuticura Ointment. These 
super-creamy emollients do much to 
wai ent pore-clogging, pimples, black- 
eads, redness and roughness. 


Sample Each Free by Mail 


With 32-p. book on the skin, Address post-card: 
“Cuticura, Dept. 3B, Boston."’ Sold everywhere. 


This Brush No. 456, 
with Long, Stiff, 
White Russian Bris- 
tles, at your dealer’s 
or sent pe $2 
on receipt of 
} Send dealer's name for Booklet 
' No. 6 on “Care of the Hair.” 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2341 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BRUSHES 
Cap By Crit} se 
Boiled or eZ 
Sterilized Z 
ESC Tae 





GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY 


TRUCKS 


Made in capacities from 1500 Ibs. to 
5 tons. Worm and Chain drive. The 
prices are right—the trucks are right. 
If interested in motor trucks ask for 
copy of “Old Sam’s Experience” —a 
Human interest story—it’s free. 


General Motors Truck Company 
115 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. (86) 
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Send for 
this 
Book on 
rae 


Don’t invest in any piano until you get 
this illustrated descriptive Piano Book. 


The Starr Piano is made and built complete 
in our own factory—the result of over fifty 
years’ experience—nothing but the best mate- 
rials, plus the highest grade workmanship, in- 
suring a resonant, full, rich, sweet tone for 
which the Starr Piano is famously noted. 


Starr Piano 


If you use care in the selection of your piano, 
you will make this investment only once in 
your whole life time—so you want to know in ad- 
vance that the piano will hold its sweet tone for years 
to come, as well as be an adornment to your home. 


The Starr Piano has a 
lasting, beautiful finish. 
It is substantially built 
and will hold its full. 
clear, vibratory tones for 
ears. Investigate be- 
‘ore you buy—no obliga- 
tion on your part. 


\ The Starr Piano Co. 


=- : 300 S. 3rd St., Richmond, Ind. 
= Gamma Model—Price $350 = 
TuMIUUNIUUUUUVNUNASURLEEUNNUTEYE Ut 


OUUUUUUUOUUEADEEALEEELEUOLAUUUUEAU TTT LALA NANN ANAT 


LS 


The new Bridgeport Plant of the Remington 
Arms and Ammunition Company, with its 
20 acres of buildings, is daylighted with 


Detroit Steel 
CNECSTT 


Products Co. 
Dept. H-18 
Detroit, Mich. 
“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.” 


London zy ton 


Eeehere Tar areyton L: jones Smoking ee 
Pound50 ample upon 
Falk Tobacco Co,. s2West as “St New ork. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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4 GRAFLEX 
: | amera 


\\ 
—makes SURE of the 


i os 
7 
focus and picture 








tf 
jj 








ee 
Wt ait till the sun comes out again” — 








No! Not with a Graflex—don’t need to. Sun 
or shadow makes little difference with a Graflex. It makes 
the most of the light and subject. It gets the picture sharp 
in every detail because it gives exact focus and FULLY- 
timed exposures. Write for the Graflex Book 












How the Graflex 

works—See Page 

4, the Graflex 
Book 





If photography is more thar. a plaything for you, the Graflex 
Book will surely interest you with its story of this camera 
that has freed the photographer from dependence on the 
sun’s presence—and helped him take pictures under con- 
ditions impossible with cameras of the usual type. 










Write for the Graflex Book now. 
FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION | 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 






84 If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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The Plug with the 
Greenwacket 


Lees knew veouy 
MmMeOror = 


Wemcan supply 
wou with the 


‘lai plug. 


B SPLITDORF ma RICAL CO. 


NEWAR 
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The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Take an ordinary galvanized water pail. 

Pour into it a five pound package of Alabastine, of the 
tint you wish to use; then add two quarts of cold water 
and mix for one minute. Alabastine is then ready to 
apply to wall surfaces. 

se a flat wall brush, and a little care—we give full 
directions—and Alabastine can be applied. Nothing could 
be more simple! 

By intermixing Alabastine tints you can secure new and 


individual colors. 
o boiling, no glue to be melted—but the instant you 
want it, Alabastine can be prepared and applied 


SEND FOR THE FREE BOOK “MYSTERY OF THE 
LOST WOMAN” and COLOR SCHEME CARD 


giving suggestions for color combinations, show- 
ing colors that can be used together 
ectively, address 


The Alabastine Co. 


Miniature 
Pictures 


in our new catalog 


Send for a copy containing re- 
productions of our pictures by 
the world’s famous artists 


agg FISHER 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


a SINE SEEN 68 AE NRE SN AS ER MRR 
All requests to Dept. HH COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPT. 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


Watch for what 
is coming. 


M oO T oO R i aS T Sensational invention 

of The Warner Lenz 

Eliminates danger of night driving. No glare but perfect for city and 

country use. Sold on money back guarantee. ices $3.50 to $5.00. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 

Write WARNER-LENZ CO., 914 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


P. C. CHICAGO 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


you never had a chance! 


“Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench. I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let the 
International Correspondence Schools help me. 
I wanted you to do the same, but you said, 
‘Aw, forget it!’ You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, you 
can’t expect more money until you’ve trained 
yourself to handle bigger work.” 


There are lots of ‘‘Jims’’ in the world—in stores, 
factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of them? 
Wakeup! Every time youseean I. C. S. coupon your 
chance is staring you in theface. Don’t turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thousand men are 
preparing themselves for bigger jobs and better pay 
through I. C. S. courses, 


You can join them and get in line for promotion. 
Mark and mail this coupon, and find out how. 


LC. S., Box 2511, Scranton, Pa. 


— oe ee oer oe oe ee TEAR OUT HER Bee ee eee ee ee ee 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
aes Box 2511, SCRANTON, PA. 
lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. x ™ 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
oe on ane Show Card Writer 
a RAILROADER 
Le OAL E ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine ineer 


and Builder 
Draftsman 


pher and ist 
ublic eos 


Steno: 
Cert. 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 


Poultry 
AUTOMOBI 
Aute Repairing 


German 
French 
Italian 


| & Employer 


Street 
and No, 


City. A icscntarinnnipeneiiets 
If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 














REAL ESTATE 


ALABAMA 


wn a Farm—We offer you 40 to 80 acres with ten to 
twenty years to pay for it in Covington Oounty, Ala., the 
most progressive agricultural section of the Un ited States. 
Land will pay for itself as you work it. Be your own master 
fn your own business and home. Lack of money does not 
stand in your wy. Write for particulars to 
Waits Realty Co., Andalusia, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Uncle Sam has built a dam that is watering a farm 
for you in Salt River Valley, Arizona, where you will live 
longer and better, and make more money with less work. 
Read what Roosevelt Dam may mean to you in our Salt 





River Valley folder free on request. O. L. Seagraves, Gen. 
Colonization Agt., AT&SF Ry., 1939 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


Landseekers’ Summertime Excursions to California 
combine business and _:ecreation. See California’s farms and 
orchards; visit San Diego Exposition—open all 1916—and 
Yosemite. California has delightful summer climate. Very 
low fares via Sante Fe; tourist sleeper parties, personally 
escorted, combine comfort and economy. Ask for ‘Farm. 
S Special” picture book and folders of tapdooetere” trip. 

O. L. Seagraves, Santa Fe Ry., 3020 Ry. Exch., Chicago, Ill 


Sunny Stanislaus, where the farmer not only owns the 
‘and, but also the water to irrigate it. The home of Alfalfa, 
Fruits and Berries. Write Dept. “©.," Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, Cal., for free booklet telling about it. 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park is Florida’s finest orange farm and 
home section. Write and ask why your first crop here should 
pay for jou. farm. 

Q. Lloyd, Dept. 15, Fruitland Park, Fla. 
MARYLAND 


Increased Value of Seashore oweuerey Has Been 
Phenomenal. Would you like a Seashore e? Let us tell 
you about ‘“‘The Beach of Velvet Sand.” 

Finest on the Atlantic Coast. Write for literature. 

The Ocean Beach Development Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VIRGINIA 


Profitable little farms in Valley of See: 5 and 10 
acre tracts, $250 and uD, Good fruit and county. 
F. H. Cac aan Agt. N. & W. 
Ry., 244 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farms for Sale. 
15 Eastern States; big ceteloene free. 
Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2720. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Learn A New Business 
That can earn you $3,000 to $6,000 yearly in peetenional fees 
making and fitting a foot specialty. Easily any- 
one at home, in a few weeks at small expense; no further 
capital pe no goods to buy, job hunting, soliciting or 
agenc ae mings everywhere: with all the -trade you can 
atten ‘o obtain particulars state something of your abil- 
ities, iaviedanen. etc. 
Stephenson Laboratory, 5-12 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
Free—The Western Miner. 

Devoted to an exceptional mining investment and-mining 
news, will be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


$2500 death & $15 weekly sickness and accident bene- 
fits cost $5 yearly. Identification in leather case. Men or 
women 18 to 70. 2% million assets. Secure agency. ‘Big Com- 
missions. Southern Surety Co., 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


~ “Hire Yourself As Boss.” Big corporation will back 
you in a money making Mail Order business selling Guar- 
anteed, quick sale goods. Start spare time at home or 
office. Small spvestunaut will aoe selling plan a winner. 
ee instructions Free. Write for Free Booklet ‘‘ Force- 
acts.” 
Wm. J. Dick, Mer., Dept. M-11, 20 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Story of Fred Taylor’s success who laid the founda- 
tion of a fortune in a year through our unique co-operative 
fealty plan, will be sent on request. If you desire to make 

big money and be your own boss, write to-day. Previous 
experience unnecessary. McDonnell, Dept. S6-8. -» 1426 
You St., Washington, D. CO. 





iy 
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HONEY 
Best Quality New Clover ow. 30-lb. > $3.60; 
two or more cans $3.45 each; satisfaction —— or 
money refunded. o OnRe 10 cents; price list 
M acey, Preston, Minn. 


OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 


There is much of value and interest to you in these pages 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Your Kodak Films Developed 5c qrett. i: 3c cock. 
xpert workmanship. ashington’s tudio. 
Hints to Amateurs Toc. Fresh ria 7 
The Sport Mart, Inc., Washington, D. ©. 

Kodak Roll Films _ereneee. Any size and 6 Pictures 
= on best eget ives. For only 8c postage. Films for 

ie. Quick servi 

ee Studio, Brownsville, Tenn. 

Make beautifully colored photos and enlargements 
"by our easy process. Inexpensive outfit. The newest, most 
fascinating pastime and mone Pas side line. Write now. 

Photo Krome , Scranton, Pa. 

50c Trial Offer for 10c. 3 Kodak Developi Any 
size roll, 10c. Six prints free with first roll. Or, we w il make 
six pi rints from any size negatives for 10c (stamps). 8x10 
Enlargements, 25c. 

Roanoke Cycle’ Company, 50 West Ave., Roanoke, Va. 

Do You Take Pictures? Write for free sample of our 

showing how to make better pictures 


American Photography, 751 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Send Negative = ree Sample Print. Developing 10c 
roll. a ts 3c up. 500 rolls daily capacity. 24-hour 
ree ts wented in every city. 
ttlefield & ay Delavan, Wis, Dept. A. 
Extraordinary Offer. Your next Kodak film roll de- 
— 5c. Prints from same, 2c each. Only one roll devel- 
at this price for each customer, to show quality of our 
work. Moser & Son, 412 Cincinnati, O. 
“Selbro”’ Quality Li Seer = “a pute ov for Amateurs 
means est grade wor! a clients everywhere. 24-hr. 
wae eae negative for free sam 





& 




















“Selbro” print & bkIt., 
“Better Pictures,"" Sell Bros. ee ae Delaware, Ohio. 
we —— Eaters ».25c. 8x10 made from any size 
tive or film. leveloped 5c per roll. Prints 3c each, 


x34; dc, Burs Send negative cae sample prints. 
‘Anti-Trust Photo Supplies. , 615-9th St., 





Free print from your favorite magative or send 12 of 
your best negatives and 20c for 12 _ ts. ‘Films developed 

Yoc roll. Velox p rints 234x3 , 3c. 8x10 enlargements from nega- 
tives, 25c. Columbia Photo Supply Oo., Dept. B, Wash.,D.C. 


If you have anything to sell; if you are interested in 

= Sots = “457 usiness, asic us wo ook you —_ 

portunity Adle josmopo! assifi epartiment, 
7 9 West 40th Street, N. Y. O. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to - each, writing photoplays, short stories 
oe = ~—. i mt, a aente Details an 

ticism on comm 

Advance Pub. Co., P. O. Box 1237, mt. Angeles, Calif. 

ae Course in Photo-Pla oe a 
Model Play, full List of Producers who , and regular $1 
Course Complete, only $3 wee Book let. mailed free. 
Scenario Exchange, 205F t 107th St., New York City. 


Write 84 abort ciation: ms. Companies 
pay $10 & 00 each. Co Constant d a Ho correspondence 
course. Lon wor selling at once. tails free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 0301 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

See Here! We want your idéas for photo ng and stories! 
Submit op in ony & ew We’ ee nad t a ree. — d sell 
on commissions. prices. etails now. 
Manuscript Sales Gos ‘600 00 Main, Meaeenal ie, N. Y. 

_— piaye wanted by 48 companies; $10 to $500 each 

No correspondence course or experience 
ah act sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 324, St. Louis, Mo. 
tories. ays moto lays, novels. wanted. We sel 
Sec ge 
aot ‘or anu: ip niversa! 
OF Writers, Inc., 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

a touion Picture Plays Wanted. Producers pay from 

$25 to $100. You can write them. We show you how. New 

easy, fascinating way to earn money in spare time. Get free 
Setalis "Rex Publishers, Box 175 L-8, Ohicago. 

moges. icture plays—How to write and sell them. 

er Delrs new 200-page We ae **Photo-Play 

a iy Ives you the substance of a $20 course in 

Photo-Play Writ: Only 40 cents postpaid. Star Library 

Co., Dept. O, 114 Vest dist St., New Yor! 


SHORT STORIES 


Writers—Attention! Short Stories, Poems, photo- 
plays. etc., are wanted for publication. Good ideas bring 


mone: Submit MSS. 
. ney. Su Literary Bureau, C5, Hannibal, Mo. 
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Opportunity Adlets 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


“Would You Exchange qereores with 
cities, towns, or countries? Th 
change list widel 


ople in other 
en try our splendid club; ex- 
circulated; membership ten cents. 

The Halcyon League, Box 133, Erie, Pa. 


Will pay $3.00 to $10.00 for Flying oa cent dated 
1856. e pay cash premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousand of coins and bills 
wanted. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. P., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Beautiful California Postcards, 8 for 10c. 
Fine views, no trash, try_us. 
D. W. Fish, Box 327-C, 
Stockton, Calif. 


$4.25 each paid for U. 8. Eagle Cents dated 1856. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send ten cents at once for 
New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your 
fortune. Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Unusual Live Representatives, Men or Women, wanted 
in every city by stock and bond house, no advances, but a 
real opportunity to connect with conservative house selling 
only active securities, all or part time. Excellent income. For 
pariculars_address 

Dept. H., Fitzpatrick & Co., 50 Broad St., New York. 

Lady or Gentleman to Travel for old established firm. 
No canvassing. Staple line. $18 weekly, pursuant to con- 
tract. Expenses advanced. 

G. N. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 

Learn to be a Detective; Earn a large salary and 

traveling expenses, write today for free booklet. 
National School of Detectives, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. Room 596. 


Five bright, capable ladies to travel, demonstrate and 

sell dealers. Good pay. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Co., 
Dept. 99, Omaha, Nebr. 

Do you want a position for life, with big pay, short 
hours and sure advancement? Then work for Uncle Sam. 
My free illustrated book DK-5 tells how to get an appoint- 
ment. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


“A Dandy Home Business. Collect names. information, 


data, etc., for business concerns. Sell your ideas, plans and 
knowledge by mail. Some clear $100 monthly. Booklet free. 
National Information System, 121 Marietta, Ohio. 


Agents make big money and become sales managers for 
our goods, establishing growing business of their own. Fast 
office sellers. Fine profits. Particulars and samples free. 

One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 3, Baltimore, Md. 


Government Positions Pay Big Money. Examinations 
everywhere soon. Get prepared by former United States Civil 
Service Examiner. rite er for 64-page free booklet. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


_ Write News Items and Short Stories for pay in spare 
time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428, St. Louis, Mo. 


An intelligent person may earn good money monthly 
corresponding for newspapers. No canvassing. Send for 
particulars. 

a Press Syndicate, 734, Lockport, N. Y. 

I will start you earning a good income at home in 
spare time, silvering mirrors; send for free instructive book- 
let, giving plans of operation. 

G. F. Redmond, Dept. A., Boston, Mass. 


Make Money Writing Short Stories or Articles. Big 
ay. Pleasant spare time or regular work for you. Send for 
ree booklet. ells: how. United 

C. N., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ladies—Make. Shields at home. $10 per 100; no can- 
vassing required. Send stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. 

a Eureka Co., Dept. 33, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Notice—Notice—15000 Men and Women Wanted 
this year for U. 8S. Government Life Jobs. $65.00 to $150.00 
month. Vacations with pay. Short hours. ‘‘ Pull’’ unneces- 
sary. You write immediately for free list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. M14, Rochester, N. Y. 

Why not let the Readers of this Magazine do Business 
with you? Your advertisement in these pages would give 
them the opportunity to do so. For particulars address: 
Cosmopolitan Opportunity Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


_ Shorthand in 30 days by the Boyd Syllabic System. 
Graduates successful. rite today for special offer. 
Chicago Home Study Schools, 
502 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


Paragon Shorthand—Learned in 7 days. Speed comes 
with practice. Valuable invention by expat. 8 capacity 
practically unlimited. Easy to read. Being in service of 

J. 8. Government. Write today for proof and cost of instruc- 
tion. Paragon Institute, 163 Coliseum Pl., New Orleans, La. 

Write 100 words a minute with Briefhand, using 
longhand letters. aa. oy rapid. Home study. 
Complete Manual, $1.00. o other oxpense- Sample lesson 
free. Premier Briefhand School, Dept. D. Washington, D. C 


Press Syndicate, Dept.. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Wanted—an Idea—Inventors Should write for a 
w 


of ‘‘Needed Inventions,’’ ‘“‘Patent Buyers’’ and “‘Ho 
Get Your Patent’’; sent Free. 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D. O. 


_ Patent Your Ideas—$9,000 offered for Certain inven- 
tions. Books, “‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘ What to 
Invent,’’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Manufacturers constantly writing us for pat- 
ents we have obtained. We advertise your patent for sale at 
our <apemee. Established 20 years. Address Chandlee & 
Chandlee, patent attorneys, 806 F St., Washington, D. C 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and books free. 
Highest references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

Patents Wanted. Write for list of Patent Buyers who 
wish to purchase patents and What to Invent with List of In- 
ventions Wanted, $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send Sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Write for 
our four Guide books sent free upon request. Patents adver- 

We assist inventors to sell their inventions. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 753 9th, Washington,D.O. 

Don’t Lose Your Rights to patent protection. Before 
proceeding send for our blank form Evidence of Conception 
to be signed and witnessed. Book, suggestions and advice free 
Lancaster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. O. 

Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me. 3 books with list of hundreds of in- 
ventions wanted sent free. I help you market your invention, 
advice free. R. B. Owen, 4 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Invent Something: Your Ideas May Bring Wealth; 
our free book tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent, 
through our new credit system; write today. 


Waters & Co., 
4290 Warder Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
ADVERTISING 


Learn Advertising Profession. Advertising men earn 
$100 to $600 monthly. Our personally conducted corre- 
spondence course fits you for work. Book free. Cambridge 

xtension University, 27 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Will positively show you by mail how you can earn $25 
to $100 a week writing advertisements. Biggest field in the 
world for you. Information free. 

Page Davis Co., 1217 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Advertisers—More than a million copies of Cosmo- 
politan are_sold each month. Their readers offer an over- 
whelming audience “or your advertising story. For particu- 
lars write to 
Cosmopolitan Opportunity Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


BOOKS— PERIODICALS 


Business Systems, Thinking in Figures, Mathemat~ 
cal short cuts, $5.00. How to pass C. P. A. Exams, $1.00i 
By Joel Hunter, C. P. A. Both good books. 

Romm & Co., Box 369, Atlanta, Ga. 


Learn another man’s language by the Easy practical 
Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, Fereugeens. Japanese, each one dollar. ir- 
culars. Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 

Send 12c for ‘‘Sexual Philosophy,’’ clearest, best, most 
instructive sex manual published. Actually teaches, not merely 
argues. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today. ‘‘Health- 
wealth"’ Pub. House, 77 Bennington St., Lawrence, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS 


The Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. Under- 
woods, one-fourth to one-half manufacturer's prices, rented 
anywhere, applying rent a price; free trial; instal- 
ment payments if desired. Write for catalogue O. Typewriter 
Emporium (Estab. 1892). 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Typewriters, all makes, factory rebuilt by famous 
‘*Young Process.’’ Look like new, wear like new, guaranteed 
like new.. Our big business insures “‘square deal” and per- 
mits lowest cash prices—$10 and up. lso machines rented 
—or sold on time. No matter what your needs are, we can 
best serve you. Write and see—now. 

Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 474, Chicago. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


Our “‘Modern’’ Duplicator—yours for $2.40. No Glue 
i Always ready. ll sizes. Free trial. 34,000 

users. Standard for 15 years. Booklet free. Sole mfrs. 
J. 8. Durkin & Reeves Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy— Morse and Wireless—Also Station Agency 
taught. R. R. and W. U. Wires and complete Marconi Station 
in school. Graduates assisted. Marconi Co. employs our wire- 
less graduates. Low living expenses—easily learned. sanqunt 
school. Investment, $25,000. Correspondence course also. 
Catalog free. Dodge’s Institute, 12th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for Railway Mail, Post Office, Custom House 
and other Government Civil Service ‘‘Exams’’ under former 
Government Examiner. Write today for free booklet J-115. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y 


These pages offer opportunity both to advertiser and reader alike 








Opportunity Adlets 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen having automobiles to cover counties selling 
Chasetts and other candy specialties, exclusively or as a side 
line. Those with established jobbing or retail trade preferred. 
Growing consumer demand. Your account protected _and 
reorders credited while working. Make big money! Write 
today for proposition. RB: Brothers ©Co., Inc., 12-14 
Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


$120 in 3 days is Big Profit but Jennings did it in 3 
hours. This is unusual—but many do it in a few days. How? 
Selling our wonderful, brand new, repeat advertising proposi- 
tion to retail merchants, stores, etc., everywhere. ork when 
you like—make what you want. E lence unnecessary. 
Our book tells all—write quick. Salesmanager, Winslow 
Cabot Company, 88 Congress Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


We Will Pay You Well. Hardenburg’s famous line 
of Leather G , Diaries, and other Advertising Specialties. 
Product of forty years’ experience. Easy sales, satisfied cus- 
tomers. A serious offer for hustling salesmen. No canvassers. 


H. B. Hardenb' & Co., 
69 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Salesmen having automobiles and an acquaintance 
«ith people of means to sell a Portable Burglar Alarm Safe 


Deposit Box. Good commission. 
Keepsafe Co., 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Agents—‘‘Exclusive features’? are what make easy 
sales—I can gain attention, close the sale and ‘collect the 
money on six customers with the exclusive features of my 
non-alcoholic flavoring extracts, while you are st: ling 
with one customer on the old commonplace line of talk. Socan 
you! Prove it! Write today—big summer sellers—extra sum- 
mer profits. J. M. Pitkin Co., 625 R. St., Newark, New York. 


The Famous Wade Corsets! Stylish Front and Back 
lace corsets, guaranteed, retail $2 up. Agencies established. 
Splendid opportunity. Big money-making proposition free. 
Give references. Wade Company, L Station, New York. 


Agents—Delicious Soft Drinks in concentrated form. 
Always ready—just add water—economical—absolutely pure. 
Every housewife wants them—14 different kinds. Enormous 
demand—Big summer sellers—money comes easy. 250 
other popular priced, fast selling, household necessities. We 
furnish free outfits. Write today—now— 

American Products Co., 4808 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Large Profits. Manufact “*Barley Crisps,’’ new Con- 
fection costs cent to make. Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Every- 
body buys. Machine and instructions prepaid, $7.50. Send 10c 
for sample. Barley Crisp Co., 1208 B: way, San Francisco. 


Easy sales and lots of them. No experience needed. 
Part or all time. Easy to sell, all you have to do is leave one 
at any home and come around a few days later and get your 
money. Our Never-Mend Oyclone Washer washes with air 
and water in a wash tub, pail or wash boiler in just a few 
minutes. Absolutely guaranteed. Price only $1.50 each. No 
charge for gg 
H. Behrens Mfg. Company, 104 Bay Street, Winona, Minn. 


Amazing New Invention. Marvelous Adding Machine. 
Retails $7.50. Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies. Does work of 
$200 machine. Five year guarantee. Offices, stores, fac- 
tories buy from one to a dozen. Immense profit. Every 
demonstration sells. Write er for exclusive territory. 
Dept. F 312, Calculator Sales Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Agents! Earn big commissions selling $20 value all- 
wool made-to-measure suits, for $10 retail. No experience 


necessary. 
Chicago Woolen Mills, Dept. 102, 833 Jackson Blvd.,Chicago. 


Agents—Men and Women wanted to sell the Wonder- 
ful Triplex Folding Handbag—none sold in stores—exclusive 
territory—write for free cotaiogse of other big sellers. 

S. F. Diamond & Bro., 35 West 21st St., New York. 


Specialty Salesman Wanted. 
earned selling Ever-Ready Cans. 


Big commissions being 
rite for particulars. 
Ever-Ready Can Company, 

Greenfield, Ohio. 


Mighty Repeat Money Making Marvel; 8 men order 


47,620 pkgs. first 16 days. Kalomite revolutionizes clothes 
washing ideas. Big weekly —. order business for agents. 
Abolishes rubbing, washboards, washing machines; $1,000 
Absolutely harmless; Kalomite works wonders; 


guarantee. 
et na _— 
hicago. 


women astounded; credit granted; 
Equitable Corp., Dept. 393, 215 . Superior S8t., 


That’s a Boy—Be a Winner!! Represent the largest line 
of Advertising Thermometers in the world. Liberal commis- 
sions. All or part time, as a side line. salesmen earn 
$2000 and upward yearly; better men, much more. Every- 
one wants to know how hot or cold the weather is, and re- 
members the firm who tells them—that’s 2 gd sales argument. 
A novice who's a hustler soon develops ig. paying business. 
Experienced men have no difficulty in adding materially to 
present income. Simply state your experience with references 
—that’s all. Do it today. Taylor Bros. Co., Division of 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Dept. ©, Rochester, N. Y. 


Make and Sell Your Own Goods. Formulas by Expert 
Chemists. Manufacturing Processes and Trade Secrets. 


Formula Catalog for Stamp. 
Robert Mystic Company, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen with Automobiles: Sell Permatite, substi- 
tute for Vulcanizing; guaranteed to repair punctures, b 
outs up to 17 inches, tubes a. Easy to use. Easy 
to sell. Motor Supplies Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


N. R. G. Little Wizard Labor Saver washes clothes in 
10 minutes, absolutely without rubbing. CO 


possibly injure the clothes or hands. There is nothing like it 
on the market. It is ae the wonder of the age, sells 
for 15c, enough for 5 family washings. We supply one free 
sample with every package you ~~ and guarantee the sale 
of same. All you do is to leave the free sample with the 
housewife and, when you call again, she is eagerly awaiting 
to become your s y and permanent customer. Secure 
territorial rights at once, or yon will regret it. A 1c tal 
card brings sample and full particulars. Farquhar-Moon 
Mfg. Co., Desk 0204, 140 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


We make largest line wire twisted sanitary brushes, 
Big money for mts. Get proposition. 
Puritan Sales Co., Dept. C., 
1968 Broadway, New York 


Traveling Men: dress up at our expense. We will 
keep you furnished with clothes in payment for inducing 
merchants to handle our tailoring line. Prices $10.50 to 
$24.50 wholesale. Write for eee. Great Western 
Tailoring Co., 900 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Is your business growing fast enough? Ask us to tell 
you how an advertisement in these pages will help it. 
Cosmopolitan Cnporeuaty Adlets, 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


Large Manufacturer Wants Representatives to sell 
. underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, skirts, direct 
to.homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 586 Broadway, New York City. 


Let us start you in a permanent business of your own, 
selling guaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery and Made-to-Measure 
underwear direct from factory to the homes; 
experience not necessary; m: of our representatives make 
$3,000 to $5,000 per ae. rite for particulars to Malloch 
Knitting Mills, 108 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, 


Salesmen—Get Our Plan for Monogramming Auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, traveling. bags, etc., by transfer 
method; very large profits. 

Motorists’ Accessories Company, Ashland, Ohio. 


Men not earning $1200 yearly should get in touch 
with largest manufacturer of Transparent Handled Kniv 
and Razors in U. 8S. We will show you how to make more. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 7 Bar St., Canton, O 


1916’s Sensation! 11-piece toilet article set selling 
like blazes at $1, with $1 set Free! Whirlwind stunt! 
Newcome made $18 one day! rite r 

E. Pierce Co., 906 Lake St., Chicago. 


We start you in business, furnishing everything: men and 
women, earning $30.00 upward weekly operating our ‘‘New 
8: Specialty Sony ‘actories’’ anywhere. Opportunit 

‘etime; booklet free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., E. Orange, N. J. 


Women to Sell National Goods and make Money. 
High-class dress goods, silks, velvets, handkerchiefs! etc. Good 
income during your spare time. Our plan will appeal to you. 
Full inform. free. National Dress Goods Co., Dept. 48, N. Y. 


Salesmen Wanted—To sell Shinon Products to retailers 
and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. 
attractive deals. 18-year quality reputation. B 
nets large income. or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. Y. 
Armstrong earned $67.50 Ist day selling our new ac- 
counting device. Ret to $30. Agents profit, 150%. 
Buyers satisfied or money back. No competition. Exc. terri- 
tory. Free sample. Sayers Co., 404 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 
They sell on sight! Our marvelous Nibco Auto Washer 
for clean automobiles. Also our adjustable floor and wall 
mops, dustless dusters, sanit brushes and other household 
specialties. Complete line. Immense profits. Write now, 
Silver-Chamberlin Co., 1-5 Maple St., Clayton, New Jersey. 


Agents Make Big Profits selling ‘‘ Novelty Sign Cards.” 
Merchants buy 10 to 100 on sight. 800 varieties. Catalogue 


Sullivan Co., 1234 W. VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents wanted to travel by automobile selling our 300 
candle power coal-oil Lantern. Can't explode. Rain proof. 
Wind proof. Burns in all kinds of weather. Write for plan of 
our auto offer. Thomas Co., 818 North St., Dayton, O, 


$6 Commission each sale and repeat orders. Traveling 
salesmen every State. Main orsideline. New, rapid selling 
automobile accessory used all makes cars. Samples loaned. 
Weekly settlements. 
Toledo Cable Co., 121 Davis Bldg., Toledo, O. 
Agents to handle exclusively or as side line, policy 
covering any accident or sickness at $10 yearly. Policy pays 
principal sum. $100 monthly accident or sickness 
benefit. One-half the above for $5 yearly. Ages 16 to 70. 
Deposit with State. Underwriters, Dept. A, Newark, N. J. 
Good, live agents can be procured from an adver- 
tisement in these pages. We will be glad to give you full 
particulars. Ask us. Cosmopolitan aaa Adlets, 
119 West 40th Street. N. Y. C. 


88 It pays to read these pages in Cosmopolitan for profit as well as instruction and enjoyment 
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Opportunity Adlets 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


“Men wanted for vacancies on our sales force. Experi- 
ence not necessary but knowledge of trees and s' hrubbery i is de- 
sirable. Salary or Commission payable weekly. Year ‘round em- 
ployment. Perry Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y., Est. 21 years. 

Salesmen acquainted with drug trade and hospitals 
to sell our Genuine Russian Mineral Oil as a sideline. Liberal 
commission. 

Arnold B. Weil & Co., Wade Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
~Agents—Here’s a Winner. The Midget Vest Pocket 
Garment Hanger—sells on sight. The most attractive propo- 
sition ever offered. No competition, as article is fully pro- The Mark of Superior 
tected by U. 8: and foreign patents. Aaeee Dept. C. M. Motor Car Service 
The Silvex Company, 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

~Salesmen wanted—to handle our Vending Machines. 

Chewing gum and other confections on commission basis Get This Book And Learn 
only. All or gers time. Exclusive territory. Send references. 
Lint Gum Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Smoker Wanted We Want Silent Salesmen Who What Real Service Means 


will smoke a pipe and get paid for it. Send no money, just 




















write for particulars. 
M. H. Putnam, 607 West 5ist Street, New York City. OU will be interested in reading the com- 
Agents: Ho-Ro-Co Medicated Skin and Scalp Soap and plete story of Hupmobile National Coupon 
Service—how it keeps the Hupmobile owner’s 
car, without cost to him, in tip-top running 





Toilet Goods plan beats everything for —_ profits. 
‘Ho-Ro-Co,"’ 211 N. 2nd St., | 
St. Louis, M Mo. 


Act Quick! Automobile Gasoline Going Up! Sell 


Gaso-Tonic. Equals gasoline at 3c a gallon. Eliminates iti ray i - 
Geet eee ee an dea on condition always, safeguards his pocketbook 


refunded. ° : 
White Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio. and his peace of mind and makes him a 
Who wants to make more money selling brushes that bowing acquaintance only of the repair man. 


every household needs? Special method of getting entrance ° oa ~ 
Y are eae This story is in “Facts for the Owner,” a 


to demonstrate. Fuller Sanitary Brushes are nationally ad- 
vertised—largest output—best terms and prices—western book which we will gladly send you. When 




































distributing stations. Your territory is valuable. Write a ; ; 
Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. Rock Island, Til. you write for it, tell us if you own a car. 
Agents—Pair silk hose free. State size and color. y i i ry J 
Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. Agents wanted. We ate interested in know re to whom 
Write today. ptiplewear Mills, Dept. E., 720 Chestnut St., service means the most, the “man who 
lladeipniia, ‘a. wo?? “ © ” 
pe — a Water a oe a knows” or the “first timer. 
selves—no ng—experience unnecessary. Daily profits ‘ 
upwards. Send 2c (mailing cost). Coupon Service Department 
T. O. F. Union Filter Co., 73 Franklin St., N. Y. HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPO Tl 
TOILET ARTICLES = . 
; Detroit, Mich. 











rove your beauty using Pan-In disappearing or cleansing 
kin Cream. Rose or Neroli perfumed 4-oz. jar $2. Sold only 
by the manufacturer: Pan-In, 309 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies to sew at home for a large Phila. firm; good 
money; steady work; no canvassing; material sent prepaid: 
send stam envelope for prices paid. Universal Co. 
Department 8, Walnut St., Philadelp a. Pa. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding Invitations or Announcements—Highest | 
quality, most fashionable styles—correct stationery for every | 
social occasion. Write for samples and prices | 

_Vogue Stationery Shop, 20 East Seckbon Boul., Chicago. 

~ Wedding Invitations, Announcements, etc., 100 in Script 
lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, $2.50; 100 
Visiting Cards. 50 cents. Write for Samples. C. Ott’ En- 
graving Co., 997 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SONG WRITERS 


Song Writer’s ‘‘Key to Success’’ Sent Free. Get real 
facts. We revise poems, compose & arrange music, copyright 
and facilitate Free Publication. or sale. Submit ae for ex- 
amination. Knickerbockerer Studios,540 Gaiety Bldg.,N.Y.C. 


HEALTH PROMOTION 


~ Men and Women Are You Thin? I can place 10 to 25 
Ibs. of stay there flesh on your bones. I guarantee to build 
you up scientifically, naturally, without apparatus or 











Get It Freshly Made. Attain unblemished texture. Im- 
} 
| 
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in the privacy of your own home. Write today for inf informa- 

tion. Edward J. Ryan, Martin Bldg., Utica, . A. 

ir DULL RAZOR BLADES BE. ERYONE is interested in building. That 
Because we can't convince by words how fine our work is why “Practical Homebuilding” has a 

and service are, we'll re-edge 3 safety blades Free and return in nation-wide appeal. It treats of house construction 

Handy Mailing Case with “Inside Facts on pomerpene from the selection of the lot to the choice of the roof 

Parker-Warren Engineering Labty., 107 F., W. 42d St., N.Y. and does it in a simple way that is easy to understand 





and that straightens out the knotty problems of se- 



















INCORPORATING OR GOING TO lections that have troubled you—contains floor plans 

Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least cost. with cost estimates of competitive types of construc- 
Stockholders exempt corporate liability. Serve as resident tion. Incidentally, it tells you why Kno-Burn Metal 
agents. Specialists’ onan organization. Capen In- Lath is the logical foundation for interior plaster 
corporating Company, Box 8-P, Phoenix, Arizon and exterior stucco. 

Branch office, Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Seen en EE EEEEELEEE TEETER Send 10 cents to cover cost of 

_ INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS mailing and ask for Booklet 489 
“Life Insgrance Policies Bought. Wo ca-par un. | ff Nerth Western, Expanded ‘Metal Co. 
50% more than the issuing company can legally pay for De- 
ferred Dividend policies maturing from 1917 to 1920. Write 948 Old Colony Building Chicago, Ill. 
for booklet, Chas. =. Shepard & Co., Inc., Est. 1886, 56 Lib- a SanapRRn cmispecanenae sR Ain HERE RS ARR IES Be 


erty St., N. Y. City 
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is the same as that of other famous movie 
stars—the same as that of thousands of other 
women of admired complexions who use the 
one powder that gives an exquisite smoothness 
totheskin and aradiant bloom that suggests youth 
instead of powder. Try it just once and you’ll be de- 
lighted with the way it beautifies. Does not rub or r blow 
off like ordinary 
powders. 
Neither does 
it fail under 
glaring light or 
perspiration. 


Complexion 
White, Pink, 
Flesh, Cream. 


Powder 
S0c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 
525 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





containing a Gas 


Mantle or Gas Lamp 


is your assurance’ 
of high quality. 
Welsbach Company Gloucester, N. J. 


G.V. Electric Trucks 


In City and Suburban Service 


usually last three times as long and cost half as much 
to operate as Gas trucks. Tell us your business and 
we will send you records of performance in your line. 


GENERAL VEHICLE CoO., Inc. 











PUNCTURE - PROOF 

iL 7 lives GUARANTEED—YET 
Ee < PNEUMATIC 

G7 C$ 5000 MILES GUARANTEED 





| Buy a HIGH GRADE WATCH 
— SS 





Accurate 

Durable 

Electric Portable Drilis for drilling in Wood and Metal 
TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR CO., 301 Sugar St., Leipsic, Ohio 


iE 
Catalog on request 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


7 Paccanger Touring Car $1696 


“AN HAVE THIS 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


BANKING BY MAIL 
AT4% INTEREST 


No matter in what part of the world 
you live you can deposit your sav- 
ings with this bank — established 48 
years ago— where your money is ab- 
solutely safe and earns 4% come 
pound interest, 


Write for free booklet ‘‘W” explaine 
ing our our ,qoaventont system of banking 


THECITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST €o) 


CLEVELAND,.O CAPITAL & SURPLUS $ 7,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER FIFTY -FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Statesville, N. ©. 


The New PREMIER MOTOR CAR 


embodies the greatest fundamental advance 
in Automobile development since the advent of the 
electric starter. 


CHOCOLATES 


**Every Piece a Surprise’’ 
American Candy Co., Milwaukee.Wis. 


FOURS 
EIGHTS 


JACKSON” AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1352 East Main Street 
Jackson Michigan 


WATCH FOR THE 


HUMP Hair Pin Story 


NEXT MONTH 


“Minute Man" 
SIX | 


The See Co. Connersville Ind. 


ad Book on foot troubles 


A complete treatise on foot troubles. Explains the won- 
derful new Wizard method of relieving foot trouble. 








and 


80 Hit TOO STEEP 
80 Sand 100 BEEP 








WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO., 307 No. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1317 MOON CARS 


6—43 Five Passenger $1250 
6—66 Seven Passenger $1575 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. - ST.LOUIS, MO. 


“Wholly visible (42 key) single shift, 
standard of standards, for your 
ow? and commission besides, if you 


will show your friends wherein it excells other $100 typewriters, and explain to 
them our most liberal offer ever made on astrictly modern, single shift typewriter 
and a Woodstock at that. By post card or letter simply say, “Mail Particulars.” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY, DEPT. 414, 


DEALERS 


‘establishing everywhere. 
selling Woodstock the latest great seller. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Many sales easily made,  Self- 
Write for terms 


AND AGENTS and territory. Act now and be ready for big business. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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‘The beautiful new catalog de- 


scribing and illustrating the ten superb 


Sonora models isnowready. Write for it today 


Sent free on request 


SONORA BU ts CORPORATION 


GEORGE E. Bri 


01. READE Sar iaae at YORK 


[od ‘CARD INDEX erg Ue) 


Sold in Dust and Soil Proof Packages | 
The Greatest Improvement in 
Card Index and Vertical File Supplies 
Sinee the Original Filing System 
was First Perfected. 
1007 % Quality, Value and Service: No Soilage Waste. Made 
o ean, Packed Clean and Sold Clean By Ali Good Dealers, 
Send 25¢ in Stamps or Ooin for Sample Package. 


BROWNE-MORSE CO., 308 McKinney Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


The 





Automobile 
The Car Complete 


GOODYEAR 


Tires, Tubes and Tire Saver nineentne are easy to 
get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers, everywhere. 


BAKE 
YOUR 


BEECH-NUT ieee 


SELF-FILLING, SELF-CLEANING FOUNTAIN PEN 
HAS THE MERITS OF ALL AND FAULTS OF NONE 


PULLMAN AUTOMOBILES 


Two, Three and Fiv> Passenger Models, $740 
Write i Catalogs 
PULLMAN MO MOTOR CAR CO Rt CAR CO. - - - - YORK, PA. PA. 


» New Series now ready. Write ready. Write 
for complete details and prices. 
King ot Twelves The Pathfinder Co. 


Indianapolis U.S. A. 


~TIREOID 


It Seals Punctures 
QUAKER TIRES 


Write for “SOOO Plus” 
QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO., Dept. M, Philadelphia 


Miller Tires 


CEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
BRIM FULL OF MILE MUSCLE 


ARE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 





A Superior Camera 
for Superior Pictures 


A camera that’s just a trifle larger than the pic- 
ture it makes, yet so cleverly constructed and care- 
fully equipped as to produce results equal to those 
obtainable with larger and much more expensive 
cameras. 


It takes the Premo Film Pack, which means 


| that it loads in daylight, can be loaded and oper- 


ated more quickly and easily than any other type 
of camera and permits the removal of one or more 
films for development at any time. It is fitted 
with Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter and Kodak 


Anastigmat Lens f.7.7, equal in covering power 
and flatness of field to any lens made, no matter 


what the price. 


Pictures, 214 x 414. 
Price complete, only $14.00. 


It is so compact, it is so convenient, it is so 
capable, it is so inexpensive, that you ‘will find 
photography a real pleasure with a 


Premoette Jr. 
No. 1A f.7.7 


Premo catalogue free at all dealers 
or mailed direct on request 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


When’ you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Cosmopolitan in a new size 
commencing September 


Lilustration 
: ’ ' f . showing 
~~ i te r ee, comparative 
: . ; difference 
in size 
= meg A G COs, 
2 rm 


the, 
ion, Mrpy The 
a 
SE Phen Fine AM 
September will bring uinige 


¢ 

a new bigger Cosmopolitan. Keaton. | 

‘The September book will measure 812 inches w ide, 12 inches long, and half an inch thick— 
half as big again as the old magazine—four times the size of the big magazinein the illustration. 

It will have close-trimmed edges; a new binding that will permit it to open flat—a 
handier magazine and a more attractive one typographically and pictorially. 

Don’t take any chances on missing the new magazine— most news-stands will have 
sold out their supply a day or two after publication. Order your copy now. 


92 If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see’page 6 of this issue 
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i017 GRANT SIX 1917 


We believe the 1917 Grant Six is the finest and best looking six 
ever sold for less than a thousand dollars. 


Besides all the strong points that made the Grant Six such a 
success in the past, the 1917 model has many improvements 
that tell of increased quality and value. 


The Grant Six was the first six ever sold for less than a thou- 
sand dollars—it is still first in value. Comparison proves it. 


The exclusive Grant Six cylinder Overhead Valve motor with its remarkable 
records for economy, flexibility and power, the full floating rear axle with 12 
inch equalized brakes; the extra strong frame, rigidly braced at every point; 
and other fundamental Grant features, are all continued. 


Note These 1917 Features 


Wagner two-unit starting and lighting system; Remy ignition specially designed to fit pre- 
cise Grant requirements; Stromberg carburetor connected direct to the manifold; Willard 
storage battery; Stewart Vacuum Gasoline feed with 12-gallon gasoline tank in’ the rear; 
12-inch equalized brakes; long semi-elliptic front springs; true cantilever type rear springs, 
shackled at both.ends and pivoted in the center, making the Grant Six one of the easiest rid- 
ing cars ever built; Aluminum covered running boards; full size fenders; double Shell radiator 
of finest quality; double-bulb electric headlights; 18-inch steering wheel; simple, neat instru- 
ment board, showing oil pressure gauge, speedometer, ammeter and electric instrument lamp. 


Equipment includes one-man top, rain vision, ventilating plate glass windshield, electric 
horn, license bracket, tire carrier, etc. 
s 


Five-Passenger Touring Car - $825 
Three-Passenger Roadster 825 


Three-Passenger Cabriolet 1050 
(f. o. b. factory) 


See the Grant dealer and get a 1017 Grant NOW 


Send for the new Grant literature showing 
illustration of the Grant Six in four colors. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, FINDLAY, OHIO 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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KNOW BEFORE YOU GO 


ee 


CONSULT 
Cosmopolitan's 
National 
Travel Bureau 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Cosmopolitan’s 
Travel Department 


For the benefit of its readers, Cosmopolitan conducts a National Travel 
Bureau. This department furnishes, without charge, the most reliable 
anddesirableinformation regarding Hotels, Resorts, Tours, Railwaysand 
Steamships in all parts of the world. Address COSMOPOLITAN’S 


NATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU, Room 1223, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


HOW TO PLAN A SUMMER VACATION 


Hints That Help to Take the Trouble out of Travel 


Comes vacation time, and with it the annual problem, 
“Where shall we go?” 

Perhaps it is vexing you? 

Perhaps you—like thousands of others—dread a 
struggle with booklets and folders that bother and 
exasperate, and finally land you in the wrong place at 
an expense you would have thought too great for a 
good time. 


Yet, really, there’s a lot of fun planning a trip—if you 
know how. 


Here are the things to bear in mind 


First of all, there is the question, 

aoe” “How much can I spend?” A good many 

trips go wrong from the outset because 

the question is answered wrong end to. Your trip 

should be made to fit your budget, not your budget 

stretched to fit the trip. A pleasant, well-rounded 
vacation cannot be planned on any other basis. 


Wh Next, theré is the problem to determine 
€r€ which you will enjoy the more, the travel- 
to Go Which you will enjoy the more, the trave 

ing or the resort upon which you decide. 
In these days of luxurious travel, it is easy for the 
tourist to enjoy every minute of his vacation aboard a 
boat or train. On the other hand, if it is the pleasures 
of the mountains or seashore that appeals to you, the 
first good spot near home is the one to choose. 


Determine, then, upon the kind of vacation you want. 
Do you prefer the mountains or the sea-shore? Do you 
prefer a quiet, restful place, where you can relax and 
enjoy the freedom of the great out-doors, or a place 
where there is life, social entertainment, plenty of 
young people, sports, and good times? Know what you 
want and make your choice accordingly. 

7 It is, perhaps, natural to choose a 
ee vacation resort by the attractions which 

are offered by its hotels. But it is much 
better to choose the resort first and the hotel afterward. 
Perhaps more vacation disappointments result from 
picking a place to go because of the attractions of a place 
to stop than for any other reason. Most summer hotels 
—comic papers to the contrary—do offer worthwhile 
accommodations for the price they charge, but not all 
resorts will appeal to your individual likes and dislikes. 


The best plan is to select two or three resorts that appeal 
to you, and be guided in your choice of the hotel by the 
advice of someone who knows. 
How A railroad, like a trust, is a popular subject 
to Go for abuse. As a matter of fact, few ‘Public 
institutions offer the service and the anxiety to 
please of the American railroad. Travelers who have 
never had occasion to call upon the railroads for special 
service are frequently surprised at the readiness of 
railroad officials to serve and to please. Do not hesitate, 
therefore, to call upon your local ticket agent for any 
assistance and advice in planning your trip. He will 
be very glad to tell you the connections that you can 
make, the cost of your trip, how to take care of your 
baggage, and willl gladly offer you suggestions and advice 
that will smooth your journey. 

Above all, in planning your trip there is one foremost 
consideration—your determination to have a good 
time. That is so easy to say, but so hard to do. 
Little annoyances and vexations are so apt to disturb 
the resolutions of all of us. But the right vacation 
spirit helps two ways—it helps to bring you the 
pleasant courtesy which is the mark of service, it 
helps you in appreciation of the good things that make 
your trip truly pleasant. 

In the planning of your trip, it may be that Cosmo- 
politan can help you. We maintain Cosmopolitan’s 
National Travel Bureau expressly for the purpose. 
Travel experts, men who have traveled extensively and 
who know how, have centralized the hotel, railway, 
steamship, and resort information of the world in this 
Bureau. It is yours for the asking. 

If you are going away this summer it may be worth 
your while to tell us 

what kind of a vacation you want—mountains or 
sea-shore 

about where you want to go 

when you plan to leave 

how long you intend to be gone 

how much you have to spend. 

If you will give us this information, we will gladly 
help you. There is no charge for the service. It is 
conducted by Cosmopolitan for you. 
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CANADA 


Montreal 


RITZ-CARLTON. Latest of the famous 
Ritz group of Hotels offering the utmost in 
hotel accommodations and _ service to the 
discriminating. Mr. Frank S. Quick, Mer. 


Toronto 
ann 


UEENS HOTEL—300 elegantly fur- 
nished rooms. 120 with bath. Excellent 
Cuisine and service. Perfect quiet. 
Home comforts. Amer. or Eurp. plan. 
McGaw & Winnett, Proprietors, 


MARYLAND 


Betterton 


BAYSIDE INN, Brtwersen- Md. On 
Chesapeake Bay. up: great water 
view. Cool, healings ‘Space ous and shady 
lawns. Southern coo king. Exclusive 
patronage. Boating, bathing, fishing, 
yacht anchorage, garage. L. Harris Crewe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OTEL LENOX, BOSTON: Convenient 

theatres, business shopping sections, 
and Back Bay Stations. Single Rooms 
$2.00 and up. Write for ‘Booklet A." 


Greenfield 


WELDON HOTEL: “It’s Unique.” On 
direct route to Mohawk Ye — =. and 
Tennis Tournament July, Aug., Sep 


«& 
Oct. For partic. write N.A. Campbell. Bar. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Maplewood 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL— WHITE Mts. 
TTAGES—CASINO—INN 
The Social and Scenic Center. 
Open June to October. 
No Hay Fever. 18-Hole Golf. 
Leon H. Cilley, Mer. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlan’ic City 


THE TRAYMORE 

Atlantic City, has set a new standard of | 

service, comfort and beauty. Largest fire- 

Pian: resort hotel in the world. American : 
lan: European Plan 


. 8. White, Pres.; J. W. Mott, Gen. Mer. 


GALEN HALL ’ 
Hotel and Sanitarium. Noted for its superior 
table and service. 
F. L. YOUNG, GEN. MANAGER. 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Before making reservation write to the | 
St. Charles, leading family hotel. Always 
open. P.O. Box 1385. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL EARLE, 103-5 Waverly Place, 
We ES ‘Overlooking Washington Sq. All 
rooms with private bath. Single rooms with 
meals $2.50 up, without, $1.00 up. Ask for 
booklet. David H. Knott, Prop. 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 


Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet free. 
HOTEL SEVILLE — Halt block from 5th 
The centre of 

but away Sen all noise. Double 


room, with bath, $3 up; single, $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY—Continued 


THE WOLCOTT. 
Thirty-first Street, by Fifth Avenue. 
A Smart Hotel for Smart People. 
G. T. Stockham, Prop. 


HOTEL SEYMOUR, 50 West 45tht., be- 
tween Fifth Ave. and *Broadway—the very 
Heart of Theatre and mmonning Districts—3 
= from Grand Central Terminal. 
An high-class hotel with reasonable rates. 
W. T. MONTGOMERY, Mer. 


HOTEL RICHMOND—70 W. 46th St. 
N.Y. In the midst of best shops, theatres 
and uptown business districts. Running 
water or bath in every room; $1.50 per 
day up. E. B. Seaman, Pres. & Manager. 


NEW WESTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave. at 49th St. 

§ blocks from Grand Central Terminal. 
Accessible—Exclusive— Moderate Rates. 
Every Bedroom with Bath. 
Appeals to the Discriminating. 


WOODWARD, B'way & 55th St. Dignified 
hotel for people of refinement. Rates moder- 
ately consistent; superior service. Easy access 
terminals, shopping and amusement centre. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 
Fronting Central Park, at the west— 
rh Street gateway of that most de- 
Repeat of breathing spac 

ear to all that’s ‘desirable; far from all 
that’s undesirable.’ 
Here one may enjoy a temperature 10 
degrees cooler than that found in sections 
less advantageously situated, while you 
“dine and dance away a summer evening"’ 
on the Hurricane Deck on the Roof. 
Music by Guidi’s Armenonville Orchestra. 
Copeland Townsend, Lessee-Director. 


THE Hore. BELLECLAIRE, Broad- 


guests and to charge fair prices for excellent 
service. 
Robert D. Blackman. 


THE ANDERSON—102 W. 80th St. Am. 
Plan; ducted by women; Summer rates. 
Room with bath & meals, $3 day; 2 persons 
$2.25 each & up. Misses Anderson, Props. 


ANDERSON ANNEX, 146 West 82d St. 


to $1.00. Double rooms $1.25 a day. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—Broadway, 
85th to 86th Sts. Largest and most at- 
tractive uptown hotel. Subway station 
and Broadway surface cars at . All 
the comforts and advantages of the better 
New York hotels at One-Third Less Price. 


HOTEL 


MARS) B’ way at 103d 
St. Subway Sta. 


EILLES, 

If you enjoy your home 

you will enjoy the Marseilles. Coolest 
& delightful atmosphere. Room 

and bath from $2 per day; larger suites in 

proportion. M. E. Burke, Manager. 


| THE CLENDENING, 202 W. 103rd St. 


A per day. 
Write for Booklet T and map of city. 


Brooklyn 


HOTEL MARGARET—Coolest spot in 
Greater N.Y. Overlooks the harbor; 3 min. 
from Bklyn. end of py. Bridge. Spec. 
rates, May to Oct. E. D. DePuy, Mer. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Buffalo 


HOTEL IROC IROQUOIS 
Fireproof. 

NATIONALLY KNOWN AS BUFFALO'S BEST. 
Located in the heart of the City. 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE. 

H. M. Gerrans, Pres. 
E. C. Green, Mgr. 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 
Saratoga Springs 
SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL 


and comfort as well as for those desiring 
— serious medicalcare. Tray service 

he room, sun parlor or veranda 
wit out extra charge. Attractively lo- 


cated. Booklet. 


Syracuse 
saan 


THE MIZPAH. Hot and cold water, 
telephones. Opened Feb., 1915. 

rant. Notips. One person $1.00, $1.25; 
two, $1.50, $1.75. L. G. Abbott, Mgr. 


Watkins 


THE GLEN SPRINGS, WATKINS,N.Y. 
A “Cure’’ and Hotel, known as The 


active Mineral Springs for drinking“eure.”” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HOTEL ADELPHIA 
Chestnut at 13th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
400 rooms 400 baths. 
Moderate Tariff. 
Roof Garden. 
David B. Provan, Mer. Director 


NEW HOTEL BINGHAM. In the centre 

of evere ng. Running water in every 

room 1.50 per day; with bath $2.00 up. 

— Club PT ancheons. Frank Kimble,- 
anager. 


HOTEL VENDIG, PHILADELPHIA, 
in the heart of the city, 250 rooms with 
bath and ice water. $2 and up. James C. 
Walsh, Manager. 


WASHINGTON 


Large, airy rooms: 
central. Cafe without peer. Taxi fare 25 
cents. Rooms $1 and up. 
bath $2 and up. Home Comforts to trav- 
elers. A. Cheshire Mitchell. 


WISCONSIN 


The Dell 


**THE PINES’’ HOTEL at The Dells of 

the Wisconsin River. For illustrated booklet 

apply to Wallace Robinson, Manager, P. O. 
bourn, Wisconsin. 


Lake Geneva 


HOTEL GENEVA—100 Rooms; Bath, 
hot and cold water. Phone, Goif, Tennis, 
all outdoor sports. Amer. and Euro. plan. 
Popular prices. New modern building. 


TOURIST AGENCIES 


Alaska, ae California. 
Cruisi ing, Motoring. Booklet 
TEMPL "TOU 


. LAWRENCE BLDG. 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER TOURS to Yellowstone, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Alaska, Japan, Great 
Lakes, New England and Canada. Delta 
Tours, Woodward Bidg., Washington,D.C, 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Americas Summer Paradise 
Lakes and Mountains of Northern New York. 
THE ADIRONDACKS LAKE GEORGE 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN AUSABLE CHASM 
LAKE PLACID SARATOGA SPRINGS 


COOPERSTOWN 
7 


The Center of Real Vacation Land 
” 


Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vacation 
uide—“A Summer Paradise”—covering all 
resorts in this 3% million acre territory — 6c 
postage. Illustrated folders of any section free. 


Address M. J. POWERS, General Passenger 
Agent, Delaware & Hudson R. R., Albany, N: Y. 


SEE 
N 


Niac 


41) 


Travelers’ Checks save time 
and the annoyances of iden- 
tification. Known and 
honored everywhere. Con- 
venient, safe, economical. 

Denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100—at a premium 


of 50c on one hundred dollars’ 
worth. 


In the Thousand Islands 
Was far as the ove can reach, {sland upon faland rie from the 


Lcd) 


Every ffour has its revelation of beauty, grand- 
eur and historic interest. 800 miles of lakes, 
rivers and rapids. The trip includes the Thou- 
sand Islands, the exciting descent of the marvel- 
ous rapids, Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, and the 
famous Saguenay River, with its stupendous 
Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity.” Up-to-date 
Canada Steamship Hotels at Murray Bay and 
Tadousac. . 
FARES FROM NIAGARA FALLS: 

To Montreal and return, - - - ~ 


$18.55 
To Quebec and return, - - - - 25.90 
ToSaguenay River andreturn - - - 34.55 


Send 6c postage for illustrated booklet, map and guide 
to JOHN F. PIERCE, Assistant Pass. Traffic Megr., 
Canada Steamship Lines, 135 R. & O. Bldg., Montreal, 


Canada, 


Get them from your banker 
or write for full particulars. 


Knauth -Nachod & Kuhue 


Equitable Building 
New York City 
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BRISCOEK 


“* The Best-liked Car in the Country” 


BRISCOE Twenty-four 


**The latest Briscoe beauty ”’ 





Acetylene Blow Torch 
eSt-O-Torch 


a gasoline blow-torch for 


OTA Eat 


Not merely a good car for the money, but a good car. 
Fully equipped and with every convenience. 


$625 


f. o. b. factory 
Write for full descriptive circular of this wonderful 
motor-car value. 
BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 


160 Leroy Avenue Jackson, Mich, 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 


ee 


brazing and soldering 


For factories, repair shops, linemen, dentists, 
jewelers, the Prest-O-Torch saves time and 
money. Used with Prest-O-Lite tanks —ready- 
made gas. Intense, concentrated flame instantly 
lighted. No depreciation, safe and convenient. Style 
“A’’, price, 75c (Canada, 85c) will braze up to % inch 
roundrod. Style “C” for heavier work, $2.25 (Canada, 
$2.75). Special styles for dentists. Write for literature 
or send order now. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., f5%Secear=y, 
Canadian Main Office and Factory, Merritton, Ont. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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CAMERAS €& SPEEDEX FILM 
The best answer is the one which 
comes to us too late,and the best chance 


for a good picture always presents itself 
when the nearest camera is miles away. 


Get an Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 and 
you will carry it with you always. It 
folds up compactly for carrying in a vest 
or coat pocket, weighs so little that you 

‘iste Ries will scarcely notice its presence, and can 

7 3g inches Eauipped” wit ie #4 be quickly brought into action for 
Anastigmat Lens, F : . 
Ansco Anastigmat Lens, F 63, $27°50 taking the unexpected picture. 

The Sign of the It is the smallest and lightest camera 
made to take 2% x 3% pictures, and 
the only vest-pocket camera with a fo- 
cusing device for use with an anastigmat 
lens. The pictures it takes are so clear 
a sharp they can be enlarged success- 

ully. 


Get an Ansco 1916 Catalog from the 
Ansco dealer near you or write to us 
for one and specimen picture on Cyko 

Paper made with this camera. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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JS Have Found a WVew Beauty in Music 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


i ii F * it me 
a i 
EULA 
TetmAd. Net es 


She AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


“Fthought I 


x L / knew music. I 
BN thought I really 
o appreciated it. I 


have heard music—coop 
music—since childhood. I 
have enjoyed listening to my musical friends. 

“But all the time music’s greatest joy has been 
hidden from me. My inability to play any in- 
strument has left me without any means to 
express my own feelings. It was never my own 


but always some other person’s music I have * 


thrilled to. 

“And nowall this is changed. Ihave becomea 
musician myself—a creator of musical effects. 
I play any instrument I wish. I sing. I lead 
wonderful orchestras or military bands. Truly 
I am become the most gifted, the most versatile 
artist in the world. And it is the great new 
phonograph—the 


with its revolu- 
tionary feature of 


Accian Veale g THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


The Wonderfel New 
Phonograp 
Revealed $4 


expression control—that has 
made me such a wonderful 
musician; that has revealed 
to me the true joy of music 
that mere passive LISTENERS 
can never know.” 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is the newest and most 
perfect of all phonographs. Itstoneisfuller,richer, 
more beautiful and freer from scratch and stri- 
dency than any hitherto produced. In addition 
—and this is the great new feature of the instru- 
ment—it possesses in its wonderful expression 
control, the Graduola, the means by which any- 
one may PLAY THE RECORDS instead of merely 
listening to them. 

The fascination of this privilege must be 
experienced to be fully appreciated. We 
invite everyone interested in the phono- 
graph or music to write us, that we may send 
them acatalog and 
tell them where 
they may hear the 
Aeolian-Vocalion. 


lh Has 


Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 





Cosmopolitan Magazine 





ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


“he Sale is 
Half Made 
when the 
Specifications 
Read DELCO 
Equipment 


WD erm: is an extra margin of 
security, built into Delco 
Equipment, that means peace 
of mind to the motor car owner. 


Delco Equipment is not just ‘“‘good 
enough’’— 


It is designed and built to meet 
emergency requirements — to 
stand up under unusual operat- 
ing conditions— 

And—as a logical result, to per- 
form unfailingly the day after 

‘ day and month after month ser- 
Motor Car buyers, in vice that means contentment 
constantly increasing and satisfaction to the owner. 


numbers, are demand- : Mit ? 

ing—and getting— Delco Starting, Lighting and Igni- 

Delco Equipped Cars tion Equipment is a confidence 
inspiring item in the specifica- 
tions of any motor car. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





os people who lived in 
this house last year used 
some scouring soap or scouring 
powder on the nickel plumb- 
ing fixtures. When I camel 
found the nickel dull as lead 
because it was covered with 
fine scratches. So I had the 
fixtures re-plated and they 
came back looking like new 
silver. 


And they s¢/// look that way— 
they zAways will—because I use 
nothing but Bon Amion them. 


No coarse, gritty scouring 
powders! No metal polishes 
that eat the metal! Just Bon 
Ami! It’s made of a fine, 
clean, crumbly mineral that 
doesn’t scratch. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


keeps my nickel 
looking like 
silver— 


No woman would think of 
using scouring soap on a plate 
glass mirror, yet polished 
nickel is really just as delicate, 
only the scratches don’t show 
so plainly. Just as Bon Amiis 


the only thing for mirrors, so 


it is the only thing for nickel. 


In fact everything in the bath 
room calls for Bon Ami—the 
basin, the tub, the mirror, the 
tiles, the white paint. Keep 
a can of Bon Ami Powder by 
the bath tub for wiping out 
those soapy ‘‘tide marks’’ after 
each bath. 


“‘Hasn’t 
scratched 
yet!”’ 


Made in both cake and powder form—> 


fs THE- BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Keeps the 
Bathtub 
Sanitary 
and will 


not Destroy 
the Lustre 





To Bring Relief from the Burn 


of Summer’s Sun 


7. HE use of Colgate’s Talc is a delightful and simple 
way to make summer even more pleasant. Its plenti- 
ful boric acid—that mild yet efficient antiseptic—and its 
other sanative ingredients, make Colgate’s “safest and 
best” for you and your children. 


Use it freely this summer to relieve sunburn, to remove 
stickiness and make dressing comfortable, to counteraét 
the annoyance of profuse perspiration, to add the dainty 
touch of a delicate perfume. 

Twelve varieties, differing only in scent, among which any personal 
preference, may be suited. Florient —a new and distinctive perfume, 
Violette de Mai and Radiant Rose also new— Cashmere Bouquet, 


Monad Violet, Eclat, Baby Talc, Dactylis, La France Rose and 
Violet—also Tinted and Unscented Talcs. 


Sold everywhere—or a trial box of any one (except Florient, Violette 
de Mai, Radiant Rose, and Tinted) sent for 4 cents in stamps 


Colgate & Co., Dept. W, 199 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
A new size at 10 cents a cake 











